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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND POSTHUMOUS VOL
IE
 


I
 A LETTER TO 


THE RIGHT HON. 'VILLIAM ELLIOT 


. 
1\ ,f"Y DEAR SIR, - As some prefatory account of 
1"1- the n1aterials which con1pose this second post.. 
humous volume of the Works of 
Ir. Burke, and of 
the causes which have prevented its earlier appear- 
ance, will be expected fro111 me, I hope I may be in- 
dulged in the inclination I feel to run over these 
matters in a letter to you, rather than in a formal 
address to the public. 
Of the delay that has intervened since the publi.. 
cation of the forn1er volume I shall first say a few 
words. Having undertaken, in conjunction with the 
late Dr. Laurence, to exan1ine the manuscript pa- 
pers of 
Ir. Burke, and to select and prepare for 
the press such of them as should be thought proper 
for publication, the difficulties attending 0111' coöpera- 


.. Works, Vol. V" quarto edition, (London, F" C" & J. Riving- 
ton, 1812,) - Vol. IV. of that edition (London, F, & C. Rivington, 
1802) being the first posthumous yolume, -and Vols, I., II., and 
III, (London, J, Dodsley, 1792) comprising the collection published 
during the lifetime of l\Ir, Burke. 
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tion were soon experienced by us. The remotèness 
of our places of residcnce in 
unnner, and our profes- 
sional and other avocations in winter, opposed per- 
petual obstacles to the progress of our undertaking. 
Soon after the publication of the fourth yoluIne, 
I was rendered incapable of attending to any business 
by a severe and tedious illness. And it was not long 
after my recovery befòre the health of our invaluable 
friend began gradually to decline, and soon became 
unequal to the increasing labors of his profession and 
the discharge of his Parlianlentary duties. At length 
we lost a nlan, of whom, as I shall have occasion to 
speak nlore particularly in another part of this under- 
taking, I "ill no'v content nlyself ,vith saying, that 
in nlY lnunble opinion he Inerited, and certainly ob- 
tained with those best acquainted with his extensive 
learning and information, a considerable rank amongst 
the enlinent persons who have adorned the age in 
which ,ve have lived, and of whose services the pub- 
lic have been deprived by a prelnature death. 
Fronl these causes little progress had been made 
in our work w"hen I was deprived of my coadjutor. 
But fronl that thne you can testify of me that I have 
not been idle. You can bear ,vitness to the confused 
state in ,vhich the materials that conlpose the present 
volume canle into my hands. The difficulty of read- 
ing many of the Inanuscripts, obscured by innumer- 
able erasures, corrections, interlineations, and mar- 
ginal insertions, would perhaps have been insuperable 
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to any persoll less conversant in the manuscripts of 

Ir. Burke than myself. To this 
ifficulty suceeeded 
that of selecting from several detached papers, writ- 
ten upon the same subject and the salne topics, such 
as appeared to contain the author's last thoughts and 
enlendations. When these difficulties were overcome, 
there still reluained, in many instances, that of as- 
signing its proper place to many detached Inembers 
of the same piece, where no direct note of connection 
had been 11lade. These circunlstances, whilst they 
will lead the reader not to expect, in the cases to 
which they apply, the finished productions of 
Ir. 
Burke, iInposed upon me a task of great delicacy 
and difficulty, -llanlely, that of deciding upon the 
puLlication of any, and 'which, of these unfinished 
pieces. I must here beg permission of you, and 
Lord Fitzwillianl, to inform the public, that in the 
execution of this part of my duty I requested and 
obtained your assistance. 
Our first care was-",to ascertain, from such evidence, 
internal and external, as the manuscripts themselves 
afforded, what pieces appeared to have been at any 
time intended by the author for publication. Our 
next was to select such as, though not originally in- 
tended for publication, yet appeared to contain nlat- 
tel' that 11light contribute to the gratification and in- 
struction of the public. Our last object was to de- 
termine what degree of ilnperfection and incorrect- 
ness in papers of either of these classes ought or 
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ought not to exclude them from a place in the pres- 
ent vollnne. This was, doubtless, the 1110st nice and 
arduous part of our undertaking. The difficulty, 
however, was, in our ll1illds, greatly di111Ïllished by 
our conviction that the reputation of our author stood 
far beyond the reach of iujury from any injudicious 
conduct of ours in making this selection. On the 
other hand, we were desirous that nothing should be 
,vithhcld, froln which the public might derive any 
possible benefit. 
Nothing more is now necessary than that I should 
give a short account of the ,vritillgs ,vhich cOlnpose 
the present volun1c. 
I. Fourth Lotter on a Regicide Peace. 
Some account has already been given of this Letter 
in the ..A.dvertisen1ellt to the fourth quarto volulIle.* 
That part of it which is contained between the first 
and the middle of the page G7 t is taken fron1 a Inall- 
uscript "which, nearly to the conclusion, had received 
the author's last corrections: the subsequent part, to 
the middle of the page 71,* is taken from SOlne loose 
manuscripts, that ,vere dictated by the author, but do 
not appear to have been revised by him; and though 
they, as well as ,vhat follows to the conclusion, were 
evidently designed to make a part of this Letter, the 


to Prefixed to the first volume, in the other eùitions. For thE. ac- 
count referred to, see, in the present edition, Vol. I., pp. xiii., xi,.. 
T Page 86 of the pr.esent edition. 
t In this edition, p, 91, near the top. 
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editor alone is responsible for the order in which they 
are here placed. The last part, from the middle of 
the page 71, had been printed as a part of the Letter 
.which was originally intended to be the third on Reg- 
icide Peace, as in the preface to the fourth volume 
has already been noticed. 
It was thought proper to comlnunicate this Letter 
before its publication to Lord Auckland, the author 
of the pamphlet so frequently alluded to in it. His 
Lordship, in consequence of this communication, was 
pleased to put into Iny hands a letter with which hp 
had sent his pamphlet to 
Ir. Burke at the tinle of its 
publication, and 
Ir. Burke's ans\ver to that letter. 
These pieces, together with the note with which his 
Lordship transmitted them to me, are prefixed to the 
Letter on Regicide Peace. 
II. Letter to the Empress of Russia. 
III. Letter to Sir Charles Bingham. 
IV. Letter to the Honorable Charles James Fox. 
Of these Letters it will be sufficient to remark, that 
they come under the second of those classes into 
which, as I before observed, we divided the papers 
that presented themselves to our consideratioll. 
V. Letter to the 
Iarquis of Rockingham. 
VI. An Address to the King. 
VII. An Address to the British Colonists in North 
America. 


These pieces relate to a most important period in 
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the present reign; and I hope no apology will be 
necessary for giyillg the111 to the public. 
VIII. Letter to the Right Honorable Ednlund 
[Sexton] Pery. 
IX. Letter to ThonHts Burgh, Esq. 
X. Letter to J oha 
Ierlott, Esq. 
'rhe reader ,vill find, in a note annexed to each of 
theso Letters, an account of the occasions on which 
they ""ore written. The Letter to '1'. Burgh, Esq., 
had found its way into SOI110 of the periodical prints 
of the tÏ111e in Dublin. 
XI. Reflections on the Approaching Executions. 
It may not, perhaps, now be generally known that 
l\[r. Burke was a marked object of the rioters in this 
disgraceful comnlotion, from ,vhose fury he narrowly 
escaped. The Reflections will be found to contain 
maxÏlns of the soundest judicial policy, and do equal 
honor to the head and heart of their illustrious 
writer. 


XII. Letter to the Right IIonorable IIenry Dun- 
das; with the Sketch of a Negro Code. 
ltIr. Burke, in the Letter to Mr. Dundas, l1as en- 
tered fully into his own views of the Slavc Trade, and 
has thereby rendered any further cxplanation on that 
subject at prescnt unnecessary. With respect to the 
Code itself, an unsuccossful attempt ,vas Inade to pro- 
cure the LOPy of it translnitted to 
lr. Dundas. It 
was not to be found all10ngst his papers. Tho Editor 
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has therefore been obliged to have recourse to a 
rough draft of it in l\Ir. Burke'f, own handwriting; 
from which he hopes he has succeeded in l11aking a 
pretty correct transcript of it, as 'well as in the attenlpt 
he has made to supply the marginal references al- 
luded to in 
Ir. Burke's Letter to 
Ir. Dundas. 


XIII. Letter to the Chairlnan of the Bucking- 
hamshire 
Ieetillg. 
Of the occasion of this Letter an account is gIven 
in the note subjoined [prefixed] to it. 
XIV. Tracts and Letters relative to the Laws 
against Popery in Ireland. 
These pieces consist of,- 
1. .An unfinished Tract on the Popery Laws. Of 
this Tract the reader 'will find an account in 
the note prefixed to it. 
2. .Å Letter to Williain Sinith, Esq. Several cop- 
ies of this letter having got abroad, it was 
printed and published in Dublin without the 
perlllission of 
Ir. Burke, or of the gentleman 
to whom it was addressed. 
3. Second Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe. This 
may be considered as supplementary to the 
first letter, addressed to the same person in 
January, 1792, which was published in the 
third volume. * 
4. Letter to Richard Burke, Esq. Of this letter 


· In the fourth volume of the present edition. 
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it will be necessary to observe, that the first 
part of it appears to have been originally ad- 
dressed by 
Ir. Burke to his son in the lllanller 
in which it is now printed, but to have been 
left unfinished; after whose death he probably 
designed to have given the substance of it, 
with additional observations, to the public in 
some other form, but never found leisure or 
inclination to finish it. 
5. A Letter on the Affairs of Ireland, written in 
the year 1797. The name of the person to 
whom this letter .was addressed does not ap- 
pear on the 111anuscript; nor has the letter 
been found to which it ,vas written as an an- 

wer. And as the gentleman WhOlU he on1- 
ployed as an aluanuensis is not now living, 
no discovery of it can be made, unless this 
publication of the letter should produce SOlne 
infornlation respecting it, that may enable us 
in a future volu111e to gratify, on this point, 
the curiosity of the reader. The letter was 
dictated, as he hiulself tells us, from his couch 
at Bath; to which place he had gone, by the 
advice of his physicians, in1tIarch, 1797. l-lis 
health was 110'V rapidly declining; the vigor 
of his mind remained unimpaired. This, illY 
dear friend; was, I believe, the last letter dic- 
tated Ly him on public affairs: - here ended 
his political labors. 
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xv. Fragments and Notes of Speeches in Par- 
lianlent. 


1. Speech on the Acts of Uniformity. 
2. Speech on a Bill for the Relief of Prot- 
estant Dissenters. 
3. Speech on the Petition of the Unitarians. 
4. Speech on the 
Iiddlesex Election. 
5. Speech on a Bill for shortening the Dura- 
tion of Parliaments. 
6. Speech on the Reform of the Representa- 
tion in Parliament. 
7. Speech on a Bill for explaining the Powers 
of Juries in Prosecutions for Libels. 
*'7. Letter relative to the same subject. 
8. Speech on a Bill for repealing the 
Iarriage 
Act. 
9. Speech on a Bill to quiet the Possessions of 
the Sul
ject against Dormant Claims of 
the Church. 
With respect to these fragments, I have already 
stated the reasons by which we were influenced in 
our determination to publish them. An account of 
the state in which these manuscripts were found is 
given in the note prefixed to this article. 
XVI. Hints for an Essay on the Drama. 
This fragment was perused in manuscript by a 
learned and judicious critic, our late lamented friend, 
Mr. 1tfalone; and under the protection of his opiniou. 
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we can feel no hesitation in submitting it to the judg. 
ment of the public. 
XVII. We are no,v come to the concluding ar- 
ticle of this volume, - the Essay on the 
History of England. 
At what thue of the author's life it was written 
cannot now be exactly ascertained; but it was cer- 
tainly begun before he had attained the age of twen- 
ty-seven years, as it appears frOlTI an entry in the 
books of the late 1tlr. Dodsley, that eight sheets of 
it, ,vhich contain the first seventy-four pages of the 
present edition, * ,vere printed in the year 1757. This 
is the only part that has received the finishing 
stroke of the author. In those who are acquainted 
with the manner in which 
Ir. Burke usually com- 
posed his graver literary ,vorks, and of which some 
account is giyen in the 

dvertiselTIent prefixed to the 
fourth vohune, this cirClunstance ,viII excite a deep 
regret; and ,vhilst the public partakes with us in 
this feeling, it will doubtless be led to judge ,vith 
.candor and indulgence of a work left in this imper- 
fect and unfinished state by its author. 
Before I conclude, it ll1ay not be hnproper to take 
.this opportunity of acquainting the public with the 
progress that has been made to,vards the completion 
of this undertaking. The sixth and seventh vol- 


· The quarto edition, - extending as far as Book II. ch, 2, near 
the middle of the paragraph commencing, u The same regard to the 
.welfare of the people," &c. 
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urnes, which will consist entirely of papers that 
have a relation to the affairs of the East India 
Company, and to the impeaclullent of 
rr. Has- 
tings, are no,v in the press. The suspension of the 
consideration of the affairs of the East India Com, 
pany in Parliament till its next session has made me 
very desirous to get the sixth volume out as early as 
possible in the next ,vinter. The Ninth and Eleventh 
Reports of the Select COlnn1Ïttee, appointed to take 
in to consideration certain affairs of the East India 
Company in the year 1783, ,vere ,vritten by 
1r. 
Burke, and will be given in that ,.olume. They 
contain a full and con1prehensive vie,v of the C0111- 
merce, re-\enues, civil establishment, and general 
policy of the Company, and ,vill therefore be pe- 
culiarly interesting at this tin1e to the public. 
The eighth and last vohllne "'ill contain a narI'a- 
tive of the life of 1\11'. Burke, which will be aCCOl11- 
panied with such parts of his fÜll1Ïliar correspondence, 
and other occasional productions, as shall be thought 
fit for publication.* The l11aterials relating to the 
early years ?f his life, alluded to in the .Advertise- 
llleut to the fourth volume, have been lately rc- 
covered; and the cOlllll1unication of such as l11ay 
still relnain in the posscssion of allY private illdi- 
\-iduals is again 11105t earnestly requested. 
Unequal as I feel Il1r
elf to the task, I shall, 111Y 
dear friend, lose no tiu1e, nor spare any pains, In 


* This design the editor did not live to execute, 
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discharging the arduous duty that has devolved upon 
me. Yon know the peculiar difficulties I labor undc
 
from the failure of n1Y eyesight; and you may con- 
gratulate me upon the assistance which I have now 
procured fron1 my neighbor, the worthy chaplain* of 
Broluley College, who to the useful qualification of a 
nlost patient amanuensis adds that of a good scholar 
and intelligent critic. 
And now, adieu, my dear friend, 
And believe me ever affectionately yours, 
WR. ROFFEN. 


BRO
lLEY HOUSE, August 1, 1812. 


. The Rev, J, J. Talman. 



FOURTH LETTER 


ON THE 


PROPOSALS FOR PEACE WITH THE REGICIDE 
DIRECTORY OF FRAXCE, 


ADDRESSED TO 


THE EARL FITZWILLIA1.\I. 


1795-7. 



PRELThITNARY CORRESPONDENCE 


Letter from the Right Honorable the Lord .Auckland to the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. 


EDEN FAR!I, KENT, July 18th, 1812. 
M y DEA.R LORD, -1.11'. Burke's fourth letter 
to Lord Fitzwilliam is personally interesting to 
me: I have perused it with a respectful attention. 
When I con1n1unicated to 1.11'. Burke, in 1795, the 
printed ,vork which he arraigns and discusses, I was 
aware that he ,vonld differ from me. 
80111e light is thrown on the transaction by my 
note ,vhich gave rise to it, and by his answer, ,vhich 
exhibits the admirable powers of his great and good 
ll1ind, deeply suffering at the tjnle under a dOll1estic 
calami ty. 
I have selected these two papers from my manu- 
script collection, and now transnlit then1 to your Lord- 
ship with a wish that they may be annexed to the 
publication in question. 
I have the honor to be, my dear Lord, 
Yours most sincerely, 
AUCKLAND. 


To THE RIGHT REV, THE LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 
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LETTERS O
 A REGICIDE PEACE. 


Letter from Lord Auckland to tlte Riglzt Honorable 
Edmund Burke. 


EDEN FARM, KENT, October 28th, 1795. 



Iy DEAR SIR,- 
rrhough in the storluy ocean of the last twenty- 
three years ,ve have seldo111 sailed on the saIne tack, 
there has been nothing hostile in our signals or Ina- 
næuvres, and, on my part at least, there has been 
a cordial disposition towards friendly and respectful 
sentiluents. Under that influence, I now send to you 
a sluall ,vork ,vhich exhibits my fair and full opinions 
on the arduous CirCUll1stances of the mOlnent, "as 
far as the cautions necessary to be observed ,vill 
permit me to go beyond general ideas." 
Three or four of those friends with whom I anl 
1110St connected in public and private life are pleased 
to think that the statement in question (which at 
first 11lade part of a confidential paper) may do good, 
and according1 y a very large Îln pression will be pub- 
lished to-day. I neither seek to avow the publication 
nor do I wish to disavow it. I have no anxiety in 
that respect, but to cQutribute my Illite to do service, 
at a moment ,vhen service is In uch ,van ted. 
I am, my dear Sir, 

Iost sincerely yours, 
AUCKLAND. 


RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. 


Letter from tlte Right Honorable Edmund Burke to Lord 
Auckland. 


My DEAR LORD,- 
I alll perfectly scnsihle of the very flattering honor 
you have done Ine ill turning any part of your at- 
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tention towards a dejected old man, buried in the 
anticipated grave of a feeble old age, forgetting and 
forgotten in an oLscure and n1elancholy retreat. 
In this retreat I have nothing relative to this world 
to do, !Jut to study all the tranquillity that in the 
state of n1Y lllind I an1 capable of. To that end I 
find it but too necessary to call to lUY aid an oblivion 
of most of the circlullstances, pleasant and' unpleas- 
ant, of n1Y life, - to think as little and indeed to 
know as little as I can of everything that is doing 
aLout lue, - and, above all, to divert my n1ind from 
all presagings and prognostications of what I nlust (if 
I let IllY speculations loose) consider as of absolute 
necessity to happen after my death, and possibly even 
before it. Your address to the public, w.hich you 
have been so good as to send to me, obliges me to 
break in upon that plan, and to look a little on what 
is behind, and very n1uch on ,vhat is before me. It 
creates in my lllind a variety of thoughts, and all of 
them unpleasant. . 
It is true, my Lord, what you say, that, through 
our public life, we have generally sailed on sOinewhat 
different tacks. 'Ve have so, undoubtedly; and we 
should do' so still, if Iliad continued longer to keep 
the sea. In that difference, you rightly observe that 
I have always done justice to your skill ,and ability as 
a navigator, and to your good intentions towards the 
safety of the cargo and of the ship's cOlupany. I 
connot say now that we are on different tacks. There 
,,?ould be no propriety in the metaphor. I can sail 
no longer. 
ly vessel cannot be said to be even in 
port. She is .wholly condeillned and broken up. To 
have an idea of that vessel, you must call to mind 
what you have often seen on the Kentisl1 road: Those 
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planks of tough and hardy oak, that used for years 
to brave the buffets of the Bay of Biscay, are no,v 
turned, ,vith their warped grain and en1pty trunnion- 
holes, in to very .wretched pales for the inclosure of a 
wretched farlll-yard. 
The style of your pamphlet, and the eloquence and 
po, vel' of composition you display in it, are such as 
do great honor to your talents, and in conveying any 
other sentÏInents ,volllcl giye me very great pleat;ure. 
Perhaps I do not very perfect! y cOlnprehend your 
purpose, and the drift of your argun1ents. If I do 
not, pray do not attribute 111Y mistake to want of 
candor, but to ,vant of sagacity. I confess, your ad- 
dress to the public, together ,vith other accompany- 
ing circlullstances, has filled me .with a degree of 
grief and dislnay ,vhich I cannot find words to ex- 
press. If the plan of politics there recollln1ended- 
pray excuse my freedom - should be adopted by the 
king's councils, and by the good people of this king- 
dom, (as, so recomu1ended, undoubtedly it will,) noth- 
ing can be the consequence but utter and irretrievable 
ruin to the lllinistry, to the crown, to the succession, 
- to the importance, to the independence, to the very 
existence, of this country. This is 111Y feeble, per- 
haps, but clear, positive, decided, long and Inaturely 
reflected and fi'equently declared opinion, frolll which 
all the events w.hich have lately come to pass) so far 
from turning me; have tended to confirm beyond the 
power of alteration, even by your e]oquence and au- 
thority. I find, 111Y dear Lord, that you think some 
persons, ,vho are not satisfied ,vith the securities of a 
Jacobin peace, to be persons of intemperate lllinds. 
I may be, and I fear I am, ,vith you in that descrip- 
tion; but pray, my Lord, recollect that very fe, v of 
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the causes which n1ake men in temperate can operate 
upon me. Sanguine hopes, vehement desires, inor- 
dinate ambition, iInplacable animosity, party attach- 
ments, or party interests,..:!..- all these with me have 
no existence. For mrself, or for a faluily, (alas! I 
have none,) I have nothing to hope or to fear in this 
world. I am attached, by principle, inclination, and 
gratitude, to the king, and to the present lllinistry. 
Perhaps you Inay think that my anilnosity to oppo- 
sition is the cause of my dissent, on seeing the politics 
of }Ir. Fox (which, while I was in the world, I C0111- 
bated by every instrument which God had put into 
my hands, and in every 
ituation in which I had 
taken part) so conlpletely, if I at all understand you, 
adopted in your Lordship's book: but it was with 
pain I broke with that great man forever in that 
cause; and I assure you, it is not without pain that 
I differ with your Lordship on the same principles. 
But it is of 110 concern. I am far below the region of 
those great and tempestuous passions. I feel nothing 
of the intemperance of n1Ïnd. It is rather sorrow and 
dejection than anger. 
Once more my best thanks for your very polite at- 
tention; and do me the favor to believe me, with the 
most perfect sentilnents of respect and regard, 
}ly dear Lord, 
Your Lordship's 1110St obedient and humble servant, 
EDl\IUND BURKE. 


BEACONSFIELD, Oct, 30th, 1795. 
Friday Evening. 
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TO THE EARL FITZWILLIA
L 


M y DEAR LORD,-I am not sure that the best 
way of discussing any subject, except those that 
concern the abstracted sciences, is not somewhat in 
the way of dialogue. To this mode, however, there 
are two objections: the first, that it happens, as in 
the puppet-show, one n1an speaks for all the person- 
ages. An unnatural unifornlity of tone is in a man- 
ner unavoidable. The other and more serious ob- 
jection is, that, as the author (if not an absolute 
skeptic) n1ust have SOlne opinion of his own to en- 
force, he will be continually ten1pted to enervate the 
argun1ents he puts into the n10uth of his adversary, 
or to place then1 in a point of view 1110st con1n10dious 
for their refutation. There is, howeyer, a sort of dia- 
logue not quite so liable to these objections, because 
it approaches n10re nearly to truth and Nature: it 
is called COXTROYERSY. Here the parties speak for 
the111selves. If the writer who attacks another's no- 
tions does not deal fairly with his adversary, the 
diligent reader has it always in his power, by re- 
sorting to the work exa111ined, to do justice to the 
original author and to hÌlnself. For this reason you 
will not blan1e 111e, if, in 111Y discussion of the merits 
of a Regicide Peace, I do not choose to trust to 111Y 
own state111ellts, but to bring forward along with 
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thern the argunlents of the adv9cates for that mea5- 
urea If I choose puny advcrsaries, writers of no esti- 
nlation or authority, thcn you will justly Lhune lne. 
I might as well bring in at once a fictitious speaker, 
and thus fall into all the inconveniences of an Ïlnagi- 
nary dialogue. This I shall avoid; and I shall take 
no notice of any author ,vho DIY friends in to\vn do 
not tell 111e is in estilnation with those whose opin- 
ions he supports. 
A piece has been sent to 111e, called" SOlne Re- 
marks on the A.pparent CirCUll1stances of the 'Var in 
the Fourth 'Yeek of October, 1795," with a French 
1110ttO: "Qu(' faire enC01.e 'ltne fois dans 'lOW telle nuit? 
Attendl.e le Jour." The very title seelned to 111e strik- 
ing and peculiar, and to announce sOlnething uncom- 
mon. In the tinle I have lived to, I always seem to 
walk on enchanted ground. Everything is ne'v
 and, 
according to the fashionable phrase, revolutionary. 
In former days authors valued thelDselves upon the 
nlaturity and fulness of their deliberations. Accord- 
ingly, they predicted (perhaps ,vith 1110re arrogance 
than reason) an eternal duration to their works. 
The quite contrary is our present fashion. Writers 
value thmnselves now on the instability of their opin- 
ions and the transitory life of their productions. On 
.this kind of credit the 1110dern institutors open their 
schools. They write for youth, and it is sufficient, 
if the instruction" lasts as long as a present love, or 
as the painted silks and cottons of the season." 
'rhe doctrines in this work are applied, for their 
standard, with great cxactness, to the shortest pos- 
sible periods both of conception and duration. The 
title is "SoIDe RÜlnarks on the Apparent Circum- 
stances of the 'Va1' in the Fourth 1Veck of October, 
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1795." The time is critically chosen. A n10nth or 
so earlier would have n1ade it the anniversary of a 
bloody Parisian Septeluber, w.hen the French massa- 
cre one another. A day or t",?O later ,vonld have car- 
ried it into a London Noven1ber, the gloon1Y nlonth 
in which it is said by a pleasant author that English- 
men hang and dro,vn themselves. In truth, this 
work has a tendency to alarm us with syn1pton1S 
of public suicide. However, there is one cOlnfort 
to be taken even fron1 the g100J11 y time of year. It 
is a rotting season. If ",?hat is brought to nlarket is 
not good, it is not likely to keep long. Even build- 
ings run up in haste with untenlpered mortar in that 
humid weather, if they are ill-contrived tenen1ents, 
do not threaten long to inculnber the earth. The 
author tells us (and I believe he is the very first 
author that ever told such a thing to his readers) 
"that the entire fabric of his speculations 111ight be 
overset by unforeseen vicissitudes," and what is far 
more extraordinary, "that even the u'hole consid- 
eration n1Ïght be varied whilst he was writing those 
pages." Truly, in IllY poor judgn1ent, this circun1- 
stance formed a very substantial nlotive for his not 
publishing those ill-considered considerations at all. 
He ought to have followed the good advice of his 
motto: "Que faire encore dans une telle nuit? Atten- 
dre le :jour." He ought to have waited till he had 
got a little more daylight on this subject. Kight it- 
self is hardly darker than the fogs.of that time. 
Finding the last week in October so particularly re- 
ferred to, and not perceiving any particular eyent, 
relative to the war, w.hich happened on any of the 
days in that week, I thought it possible that they 
were marked by some astrological superstition, to 
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"\vhich the greatest politicians have been subject. I 
therefore had recourse to IllY Rider's Almanack. 
There I found, indeed, sOlnething that characterized 
the \vork, and that gaye directions concerning the 
sudden political and natural variations, and for es- 
chewing the 111aladies that are Inost prevalent in that 
aguish intel'lnittent season, "the last week of Octo- 
ber." On that week the sagacious astrologer, Rider, 
in his note on the third colulnn of the calendar side, 
teaches us to expect" variable and cold weather" ; 
but instead of encouraging us to trust ourselves to 
the haze and 111ist and doubtful lights of that change- 
able \veek, on the ans,verable part of the opposite 
page he giyes us a salutary caution (indeed, it is very 
nearly in the words of the author's 111 otto ): "Avoid," 
says he, "being out late at nigltt and in foggy weather, 
for a cold now caugltt 1nay last tlte whole winter." * 
'fhis ingenious author, who disdained the prudence 
of the Ahnanack, ,valked out in the very fog he C0111- 
plains of, and has led us to a very unseasonable air- 
ing at that tÌlne. 'Vhilst this noble \vriter, by the 
vigor of an excellent constitution, forined for the vio- 
lent changes he prognosticates, may shake off the 
Ï1nportullate l'heUln and lnalignant influenza of this 
disagreeable week, a ,vhole ParlhLlllent lnay go on 
spitting aud 
niYellillg, and \vheezillg and coughing, 
during a whole session. All this froln listening to 
variable, hebdomadal politicians, ,vho run away fronl 
their opinions without giving us a lnonth's ,varn- 


.. Here I have f.'tHen into an unintentional mistake. Rider's AI. 
manack for 1794 Jay before me; and, in truth, I then had no other, 
For variety, that sage astrologer has maJe some small changes on the 
weather side of 1795; but the caution is the same on the o!)posite page 
of instruction. 
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lng, - and for not listening to the ,vise and friendly 
admonitions of Dr. Cardanus Rider, ,vho never appre- 
hends he 111ay change his opinions Lefore his pen is 
out of his hand, but always enables us to lay in at 
least a year's stock of useful infonnatio11. 
At first I took conlfort. I said to 111Yf'elf, that, if I 
should, as I fear I HUlst, oppose the doctrines of the 
last weelc of Octuber, it is probable that by this time 
they ar
 no longer those of the en1Ïnent writer to 
W110111 they are attributed. He giycs us hopes that 
long before this he nlay have elnbraced the direct 
contrary sentÏ1nents. If I an1 found in a conflict 
","ith those of the last week of October, I may be in 
full agreen1ellt ,,
i th those of the last week in Decem- 
ber, or the fir
t week in January, 1796. But a sec- 
ond edition, and a French translåtion, (for the bencfit, 
I must suppose, of the new Regicide Directory,) have 
let duwn a little of these flattering hopes. 'Ye and 
the Directory know that the author, whateyer changes 
his works seemed nlade to indicate, like a weather- 
cock grown rusty, relnaills just "here he was in the 
last ,veek of last October. It is true, that his protest 
against binding hin1 to his opinions, and his re:;erva- 
tion of a right to whatever opinions he pleases, remain 
in their full force. This variability is pleasant, and 
shows a fertility of fancy: - 
Qualis in æthereo fclix Yertumnus Olympo 
:Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet, 
Yet, doing all justice to the sportiye variability 
of these weekly, daily, or hourly speculators, shall 
I be pardoncd, if I attenlpt a word 011 the part of 
us sinlple country folk? It is not good for us, ho,v- 
ever it Ina}'" be so for great statcSll1ell, that we should 
be treated 'with variable politics. I consider differ- 
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cnt relations as prescribing a different conduct. I 
allow, that, in transactions ,vith an enen1Y, a Ininis- 
tel' 111ay, and often Inust, vary his delnands with the 
day, possihly ,vith the hour. 1Vith an enelny, a fixed 
plan, variable arrangements. This is the rule the 
nature of the transaction prescribes. But all this 
belongs to treaty. .All these shiftings and changes 
are a sort of secret alnongst the parties, till a definite 
settlement is brought about. Such is the spirit of 
the proceedings in the doubtful and transitory state 
of things bet\veen enmity and friendship. In this 
change the suhjects of the transforlnation are by na- 
ture carefully \vrapt up in their cocoons. The gay 
ornan1en t of sunllller is not seelnly in his aurelia 
state. This 111utability is alIa-wed to a foreign nego- 
tiator ; but when a great politician condescends pub- 
licly to instruct his o,vn countrymen on a 111atter 
which Inay fix their fate forever, his opinions ought 
not to be diurnal, or even weekly. These ephelueri- 
des of politics are not made for our slo\v and coarse 
understandings. Our appetite demands a piece of 
resistance. 'Ve require some food that will stick to 
the ribs. 'Ye call for senthnents to ,vhich we can 
attach ourselves, - sentin1ents in ,vhich we can take 
an interest, - sentiments on which we can warm, 
on \vhich we can ground son1e confidence in our- 
selves or in others. vVe do not want a largess of 
inconstancy. Poor souls, we have enough of that 
sort of poverty at home. There is a difference, too, 
betwern deliberation and doctrine: a Jnan ought to 
he decided in his opinions before he attempts to 
teach. I-lis fugitive lights may serve hhnself ill some 
unknown region, but they cannot free us fronl the ef- 
fects of the error into which we have been betrayed. 
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His active Will-o'-the-wisp may be gone nobody can 
guess where, whilst he leaves us belnired and be- 
nighted in the bog. 
Having pren1Ïsed these few reflections upon this 
new mode of teaching a lesson which whilst the 
scholar is getting by heart the master forgets, I come 
to the lesson itself. On the fullest consideration of 
it, I am utterly incapable of saying with any great 
certainty what it is, in the detail, that the author 
means to affirlll or deny, to dissuade or recommend. 
His march is mostly oblique, and his doctrine rather 
in the way of insinuation than of dogmatic assertion. 
It is not only fugitive in its duration, but is slippery 
in the extreme whilst it lasts. Examining it part 
by part, it seems almost everywhere to contradict 
itself; and the author, who claims the privilege of 
varying his opinions, has exercised this privilege in 
every section of his ren1arks. For this reason, 
amongst others, I follow the advice ,vhich the able 
writer gives in his last page, which is, "to consider 
the Í1npression of what he has urged, taken' from the 
whole, and not frolll detached paragraphs." That 
caution was not absolutely necessary. I should 
think it unfair to the author and to myself to have 
proceeded otherwise. This author's 'whole, however, 
like every other whole, cannot be so well compre- 
hended without some reference to the parts; but they 
shall be again referred to the whole. Without this 
latter attention, several of the passages would cer- 
tainly remain coyered with an impenetrable and truly 
oracular obscurity. 
The great, general, pervading purpose of the whole 
pamphlet is to reconcile us to peace with the present 
usurpation in France. In this general drift of the 
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author I can hardly be ll1istaken. The other pur- 
poses, less general, and subseryient to the preceding 
scheme, are to show, first, that the tiu1e of the Re.. 
marks was the favorable time for making that peace 
upon our side; secondly, that on the enelny's side 
their disposition towards the acceptance of such 
tern1S as he is pleased to offer was rationally to be 
expected; the third purpose was, to make some sort 
of disclosure of the terll1S which, if the Regicides are 
pleased to grant theln, this nation ought to be con- 
ten ted to accept: these forln the basis of the nego- 
tiation which the author, whoever he is, proposes to 
open. 
Before I consider these Remarks along with the 
other reasonings which I hear on the salne subject, 
I beg leave to recall to your mind the observation 
I made early in our correspondence, and \vhich ought 
to attend us quite through the discussion of this pro- 
posed peace, amity, or fraternity, or whatever you 
may call it, - that is, the real quality and character 
of the párty you have to deal with. This I find, as 
a thing of no importance, has everywhere escåped 
the author of the October Remarks. That hostile 
power, to the period of the fourth week in that 
month, has been ever called and considered as an 
usurpation. In that week, for the first tiIne, it 
changed its name of an usurped power, and took 
the silnple name of France. The word 
'rance is 
slipped in just as if the government stood exactly 
as before that Revolution which has astonished, ter- 
rified, and ahnost overpowered Europe. "France," 
says the author, " will do this," -" it is the interest 
of France," -" the returning honor and gcnerosity 
of France," &c., &c., - always merely France: just 
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as if W
 w,ere in a conl111011 political war with an 
old recognized luenlber of the COllunon wealth of 
Christian Europe, - and as if our dispute had turned 
upon a mere Inatter of territorial or cOllllnercial con- 
troversy, which a peace nlight settle by the iInposi- 
tion or the taking off a duty, with the gain or the 
loss of a re1110tei::5land or a frontier town or two, 
on the one side or the other. This shifting of per- 
sons could not be done without the hocus-pocus of 
abstraction. 'Ye have been in a grievous error: we 
thought that we had been at ,\?ar with rebels against 
the lawful goverllll1ent, but that we "cre friends and 
allies of what is vroperly France, friends and allies 
to the legal body politic of France. nut by sleight 
of hand the J acobins are clean vani
hec1, and it is 
France \\?e have got under onr cup. .. Ble

iJlgs on 
his soul that first invcnted sleep! " said DOll 
ancho 
Panza the Wise. ...:\..11 those Llessings, and ten thou- 
sand tinles Inore, on hiIn "who found out abstraction, 
personification, and inlpersonals! In certain cases 
they are the first of all soporifics. Terribly alanned 
,,?e should be, if things "were proposed to us in the 
concrete, and if fraternity ,vas held out to us 'with the 
individuals ,,,ho COlllpose this France by their proper 
nailles and descriptions, - if ,ve were told that it ,vas 
very proper to enter into the closest bonds of anlity 
and good correspondence with the devout, pacific, 
and tcndcr-hearted Sieyès, with the all-acconlplished 
Reubell, ,,
ith the Inunane guillotinists of Bordeaux, 
Tallien and Isabeau, ,vith the llleek butcher, Legen- 
dre, and "with .... the returned hUlllanity and generos- 
ity" (that had been only on a visit abroad) of the 
virtuous regicide bre"wer, Santerre. This would seem 
at the outset a very strange scheme of aluity and 
VOL. VI. 2 
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concord, - nay, though ,ve had held out to us, as 
an additional clouqeur, an assurance of the cordial 
fraternal e1nbrace of our pious and patriotic coun- 
tryn1an, Tholnas Paine. But plain truth would here 
be shocking and absurd; therefore C0111eS in abstrac- 
tion and personification. "
Iake your peace ,vith 
France." That word France sounds quite as ,vell 
as any other; and it conveys no idea but that of a 
very pleasant country and very hospitable inhabi- 
tants. Nothing absurd and shocking in anlÏty and 
good correspondence with France. Penl1it n1e to say, 
that I aln not yet well acquainted \vith this new- 
coined France, and without a careful assay I an1 not 
,villing to receive it in currency in place of the old 
Louis-d'or. 
IIaving, therefore, slipped the persons with Wh01H 
\ve are to treat out of view, ,ve are next to be satisfied 
that the French Revolution, ,vhich this peace is to fix 
and consolidate, ought to give us no just cause of ap- 
prehension. Though the author labors this point, yet 
he confesses a fact (indeed, he could not conceal it) 
,vhich renders all his labors utterly fruitless. He con- 
fesses that the Regicide lneans to dictate a pacification, 
and that this pacification, according to their decree 
passed but a very few days before his publication ap- 
peared, is to " unite to their elnpire, either in posses- 
sion or dependence, new barriers, Inany frontier places 
of strength, a large sea-coast, and Inany sea-ports." 
He ought to have stated it, that they would annex 
to their territory a country about a third as large a
 
France, and luuch 1110re than half as rich, and in a 
situation the 1nost iInportant for cOlnn1alld that it 
would Le possible for her anywhere to possess. 
To rel110Ve this terror , (even if the Regicides should 
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carry their point,) and to give us perfect repo
e with 
regard to their clnpire, ,vhate\'er they Inay acquire, 
or whomsocvel' they n1Îght destroy, he raises a doubt 
" "hether France win not be ruined by retaining these 
cOllqnest
, and whether she ,vill not wholly lose that 
preponderance w"hich she has held in the 
cale of Eu- 
ropean po"ers, and ,vill not eventually be destroyed 
by the effect of her prc
ent successes, or, at least, 
whether, so far as the political interest8 of England 
al.e concerned, she [ France] will relnain an object of 
a,
 much jealousy and alarm as she 'Was under the reign 
of a monarch." IIere, indeed, is a paragraph full of 
Il1eaning! It gives matter for meditation ahnost in 
every word of it. The secret of the pacific politicians 
is ou
. This republic, at all hazards, is to be main- 
tained. It is to be confined within some bounds, if 
we can; if not, with every possible acquisition of 
power, it is still to be cherished and supported. It is 
the return of the lllonarchy we are to dread, and 
therefore ,ve ought to pray for the perll1anence of the 
Regicide authority. Esto perpetua! is the devout 
ejaculation of our Frà Paolo for the Republic one 
and indivisible. It was the monarchy that rendered 
France dangerous: Regicide neutralizes all the acri- 
1110ny of that power, and renders it safe and social. 
The October speculator is of opinion that Illonarchy 
is of so poisonous a quality that a moderate territorial 
power is far 1110re dangerous to its neighbors under 
that abolninable regilnen than the greatest empire in 
the hands of a republic. This is J acobinism sublimed 
and exalted into 1110st pure and perfect essence. It 
is a doctrine, I adll1it, made to allure and captivate, 
if anything in the world can, the J acobin Directory, 
to IllOUi.fy the ferocity of Regicide, and to persuade 
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those patriotic hang1l1en, after their reiterated oaths 
for our extirpation, to adlnit this ,vell-lnllnbled nation 
to the fraternal embrace. I do Hot ,yonder that this 
tub of October has been racked off into a French cask. 
It must Inake its fortune at Paris. That trau!31ation 
seelns the language the n10st suited to these sCllti- 
Inents. Our author tells the French J acobin
, that 
the political interests of Great Dritain are in perfect 
unison ,vith the principles of their goyenunent,- 
that they Inay take and keep the keys of the civil- 
ized ,vorld, for they are safe in their unalnbitious 
and faithful custody. 'Ve say to theIn, "'Ye Inay, 
indeed, wish you to be a little le
s llHlrdcrous, wick- 
ed, and atheistical, for the sake of nlorals; \\
e Inuy 
think it were better you ,vere less new-fangled in 
your speech, for the sake of grallll11ar; but, as politi- 
cian.
, provided yon keep clear of qlonarchy, all our 
fears, alarl11s, and jealousies arc at an end: at least, 
they sink into nothing in cOlnparison of our dread 
of your detestable royalty." .A. flatterer of Cardinal 
)Iazarin said, ,vhen that 111inister had just settled the 
IHatch between the young Louis the Fuurteenth and 
a daughter of Spain, that this alliance had the effect 
of faith and had relnoved 1110untains, - that the Pyr- 
enees ,vere levelled by that Inarriage. You ll1ay no,v 
cOlnplilnent Reubell in the sa1l1e spirit on the nlira- 
cles of regicide, and tell him that the guillotine of 
Louis the Sixteenth had consullunateù a Inarriage 
between Great Britain and France, ,vhich dried up 
the Channel, and restored the two countries to the 
unity which it is said they had befure the ullnatural 
rage of seas and earthquakes had broke off their 
,happy junction. It \vill be a fine subject for the po- 
ets ,vho arc to prophesy the blessings of this pearle. 
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I am now conYÌnced that the Remarks of the last 
\veek of October cannot come froln the author to 
.whon1 they are given, they arc such a direct contra- 
diction to the style of 111anly indignation with ,vhich 
he spoke of those 111iscreants and 111urderers in his ex- 
cellent Inelnorial to the States of Holland, - to that 
very state ,,,hich the author .who presumes to person- 
ate hÍ1n does not find it contrary to the political in- 
te1'e:;ts of England to lea ye in the hands of these very 
111iscreants, against ".h0111 on the part of England he 
took so lllllCh pains to anilnate their relJublic. This 
cannot be; aHd if this argtUnellt ",.anted anything 
to gi\.c it new force, it is strengthened by an addi- 
tional reason, that is irresistible. I
no,,-iHg that no- 
ble person, as well as ll1yself, to be uuder very great 
obligations to the crown, I an1 confident he .would not 
toO very directly contradict, even in the paroxy
n1 of 
hi
 zeal agaill!3t llionarchy, the declarations lnade ill 
the nal1l2 and with the fullest approbation of ollr 
oY- 
cl',}igll
 hi
 lna
ter
 and our COlll1110n bcnefactor. In 
th()
e det;larations you will see that the king, instead 
of heing sensible of greater alanl1 and jealousy frolll 
a neighboring cro'\
ned head than fro1l1 these regi- 
cides, attributes all the dangers of Europe to the 
latter. Let this \\Titer hear the description given 
in the royal declaration of the scheme of pow.er of 
these n1Íscreants, as "a 
ystent desb"llctive of all pub- 
lic order,1naintained by proscr
)tions, exiles, and con- 
fiscatio1ls U'it/tout number, by arbitrary imprisonments
 
by 1ïlCtSSaCJ'es 'll'ltÍrh cannot be 'remembered 'without llO}"
 
rOì., and at length by tilt; execrable murder of a Just and 
beneficent òoverei!Jn, altd of the illustrious princess, 'll'lw 
'lvitl" an un
haken firmness has shared all the misfor- 
tuncs I)f nt:.ì" 'royal consort, his protracted sufferings, his 
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cruel captivity, Ids ign01niniolls death." After tIn1s de- 
scribing, with an eloquence and energy equalled only 
by its. truth, the 1110a11S by which this usurped power 
had been acquired and 111aintained, that govornnlent 
is characterized ,vith oqual force. IIis :ßIajosty, far 
from thinking 1110narchy in France to be a greater 
object of jealousy than the Regicide usurpation, calls 
upon the French to reëstablish "a 'lJlOnarclâcal gov- 
ernrnent" for the purpose of shaking off "the yoke 
of a sanguinary a narc!,!! , - of tltat ænarclty 'U,/âc!i lia8 
broken all tlte 'llwst sacred bonds of society, dissolved 
all the 'relations of civil life, violated every 'right, con- 
founded every duty, - u}ìÍcl" 'lt8eS tlte næme of liberty 
to exercise the 'lJwst cruel tyranny, to anniltilate all 
property, to seize on all posses.,;ions, - which founds 
its power on the pretended consent of the people, and 
itself carries fire and sword through extensive provinces, 
for having demanded their laws, their 1'eligion, and their 
lau
ful 80vereign." 
"That strain I heard ,vas. of a higher 111ood." That 
declaration of our sovereign was .worthy of his throne. 
It is in a style ,vhich neither the pen of the writer of 
October Hor such a poor crow"-quill as Inine can e\ycr 
hope to equal. I aln happy to enrich lny letter with 
this fragillont of nervous and Inanly eloquonce, which, 
if it had not cluanated froln the awful authority of a 
throno, if it "
ere not rocorded amongst tho 1110St val- 
uaLle 11lonUlllcuts of history, and consccrated in the 
archives of states, ,vould Le worthy, as a private COlll- 
position, to liyo forever in the 1110n10ry of 111cn. 
In those adn1Ïl'able pieces does his l\Iajosty discov- 
er this new opinion of his political security, in hav- 
ing the chair of the scorner, that is, the discipline 
of athei
ll1, and the Llock of rcgicidc, 
et up by his 
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side, elevated on the same platforn1, and shoulder- 
ing, with the vile i111age of their grinl and bloody 
idol, the inviolable majesty of his throne? The sen- 
tilnents of these declarations are the very reverse: 
they could not be other. Speaking of the spirit of 
tllat usurpation, the royal'll1anifesto describes, with 
perfect truth, its internal tyranny to have been es- 
tablished as the very n1eans of shaking the security 
of all other states, - as "disposing arbitrarily of the 
property and blood of the inhabitants of France, in or- 
der to disturb the tranquillity of other nation
, and to 
'render all Europe the theatre of the same crimes and 
of the same 'lniifortunes." It was but a natural in- 
ference fr01l1 this fact, that the royal n1anifesto does 
not at all rest the justification of this ,val' on COlll- 
mOll principles: that it was" not only to defend hi::; 
,own 'rights, and tlwse of his allies," but" that all the 
dearest interests of his people imposed upon lÛrn a duty 
still 'llWre important, - that of exerting his e.fforts for 
the preservation of civil society itself, as happily estab- 
lislted among the nations of Europe." On that ground, 
the protection offered is to 
'those who, Ly declaring 
for a 'nwnarclâcal government, shall shake off the yoke 
of a sanguinary anarchy." It is for that purpose the 
declaration calls on the111 "to jOÍll the standard of 
an hereditary monarchy," - declaring that the peace 
and safety of this kingdol11 and the other powers of 
Europe "rnaterially depend ðn tlte reëstablislunent of 
order in France." His 
Iajesty does not hesitate to 
declare that " the reëstablislunent of 'lnona'i'chy, in the 
person of Louis the Seventeenth, and tlw lauful heirs of 
the crown, appears to hÙn [his )Iajesty] the best rnode 
of accomplishing these iust and salutary views." 
This is what his 
Iajesty does not hesitate to de- 
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clare relatiye to the political safety and peace of his 
kingdon1 and of Europe, and \vith regard to France 
under her ancient hereditary 1110lHll'chy in the course 
and order of legal succession. But in COIlles a gen- 
tlelnan, in the fag end of October, dripping \\'ith the 
fogs of that hUlnid and llncertain season, and docs 
not hesitate in dialneter to contradict this wise and 
just royal declaration, and stoutly, on his part, to 
make a counter declaration, - that France, so far as 
the political interests of England are concerned, will 
not rell1ain, under the despotis111 of Regicide, and 
with the hetter part of Europe in her hands, so lnuch 
an oLject of jealou
y and alal'lll as she was under the 
reign of a 1110narch. 1Vhon I hoar the Inaster and 
reason on one side, and the ser1"ant and his single 
and unsupported assertion on the other, lHY part is 
taken. 
This is \vhat the Octobrist says of the political in- 
terests of England, which it looks as if he conlpletely 
disconnccted ,vith those of all other nations. But 
not quite so: he just allo\vs it possible C,vith an " at 
least") that the other po\yers 111ay not find it quite 
their interest that thcir tcrritories should be con- 
quered aud their subjects tyraunizcd 01'01' Ly the 
Regicides. No fe\ver than ten sovereign princes 
had, S0111C the \vhole, all a very consideral,le part of 
their dOlnillions under the yoke of that dreadful fac- 
tion. .d.Jl10ngst these was to be reckoned the first 
repuhlic in the ,vorld, and the closest ally of this 
kingdoln, \vhich, under the insulting nanle of an in- 
depCll<lellcy, is under her iroll yoke, and, as long as 
a faction ayerSe to the old gOYCrnlncllt is suffered 
there to dOlnilleer, canllot be otherwise. I say 110th- 
ing of the Austrian Nethcrlands, countries of a vast 
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extent, and amongst the n10st fertile and populous of 
Europe, and, with regard to us, 1110st critically situ- 
ated. The rest will readily occur to you. 
But if there are yet existing any people, like Ine, 
old-fashioned enough to consider that "TO haye an iIn- 
portant part of our very existence beyond our lilnits, 
and .who therefore stretch their thoughts ueyond the 
pO'nzærÏ1lJn of England, for them, too, he has a COll1- 
fort w.hich váll re1110ye all their jealousies and alanlls 
about the extent of the ell1lJire of Regicide. "Tlte,se 
conquests eventually 'lcill be tlte C(lUSe of he}. destruc- 
tion." So that they who hate the cause of usurpation, 
and dread the po,,-er of France under any fornI, are 
to wish her to be a conqueror, in order to accelerate 
her ruin. ....\ little more conquest \Yl)uld be still bet- 
tel". ""'111 he tell us what dose of d01l1inion is to be 
the quanturn svfficit for her destruction? - for she 
See111S yery voracious of the food of her distell1per. 
To be sure, she is ready to perish with repletion; 
she has a boulimia, and hardly has bolted down 011e 
state than f'he calls for two or three 1110re. There is 
a good deal of wit in all this; hut it seenl
 to HIe 
(with all respect to the author) to be carrying the 
joke a great deal too far. I canllot yet think that 
the arnlÏes of the 
.\.llies were of this way of thinking, 
and that, ,,?hen they evacuated all these countries, it 
,vas a stratagen1 of "rar to decoy France into ruin,- 
or that, if in a treaty we should surrender then1 for- 
eyer into the hands of the usurpation, (the lease the 
author supposes,) it is a master-stroke of policy to 
effect the destruction of a forll1idable rival, and to 
render her no longer an object of jealousy and alann. 
This, I assure the author, .will infinitely facilitate the 
treaty, The usurpers \,","ill catch at this bait, without 
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Ininding the hook which this crafty angler for the 
Jacobill gudgeons of the new Directory has so dex- 
terously placed under it. 
Eyery sYlnpt0111 of the exacerbation of the puLlic 
111alady is, \vith hinl, (as ,vith the Doctor in 
lolière,) 
a happy prognostic of recovery. - Flanders gone. 
Tant 1nie1lx. - Holland subdued. Charnliug! - Spain 
beaten, and all the hither Gerlnany conquered. 
Bravo! Better and better still! - But they will re- 
tain all their conquests on a treaty. Best of all!- 
'Vhat a delightful thing it is to have a gay physician, 
\vho sees all things, as the French express it, couleur 
de rose! 'Vhat an escape ,YO have had, that \ve 
and our allies \vere not the conquerors! By these 
conquests, previous to her utter destruction, she is 
"wholly to lose that preponderance which she held 
in the scale of the European powers." Bless 111e! 
this now systelu of France, after changing all other 
laws, rel"erses the law of gravitation. Dy throwing 
in \veight after weight, her scale rises, and \vill by- 
and-by kick the beau1. Certainly there is one sense 
in which she loses her prepolHlerance: that is, she is 
no longer preponderant against the countries she has 
conquered. They are part of herself. But I beg the 
author to keep his eyes fixed on the scales for a 
1l10lllent longer, and then to tell ll1e, in downright 
earnest, \\'hether he sees hitherto any signs of her 
losing preponderance by an auglnentation of ,veight 
and power. Has she lost her preponderance over 
Spain by her influence in Spain? Are there any 
signs that the conquest of Savoy and Nice begins to 
lessen her preponderance over Switzerland and the 
Italian States, - or that the Canton of Berne, Genoa, , 
and Tuscany, for exaluple, have taken ar111S against 
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her, - or that Sardinia is nlore adverse than ever to a 
treacherous pacification ? Was it in the last "
eek of 
October that the German States showed that J acobin 
France was losing her preponderance? Did the l{ing 
of Prussia, ,yhen he delivered into her safe custody 
hi
 territories on this side of the Rhine, Inanifest any 
tokens of hi
 opinion of her lo
s of preponderance? 
Look on S,veden and on DeIunark: is her preponder 
ance less visible there? 
It is true, that, in a course of ages, el11pires haye 
fallen, and, in the opinion of son1e, not in nlillc, by 
their o,vn weight. S0l11etin1es they have been un- 
questionably elnbal'rassed in their nl0yenlellts by the 
dissociated situation of their d0l11illions, Such was 
the case of the cnlpire of Charles the Fifth and of his 
successor. It Inight be so of others. But so conlpact 
a body of en1pire, so fitted in all the parts for Inutual 
support, with a frontier by X ature and Art so inlpen- 
etrahle, ,vith such facility of hreaking out .with irre- 
sistible force froln eyery quarter, was never seen in 
snch an extent of territory, fro1l1 the beginning of 
tillie, as in that elnpire which the J acobins possessed 
in October, 1795, and ,v.hich Boi
sy d' ....lnglas, in his 
report, settled as the law for Europe, and the donlin- 
ion assigned by X ature for the Republic of Regicide. 
But this elnpire is to be her ruin, and to take away 
all alanll and jealousy on the part of England, and to 
de
troy her preponderance over the miserable relllains 
of Europe. 
These are choice speculations with which the au- 
thor annlses hiln
elf, and tries to divert us, in the 
blackest honrs of the dislnay, defeat, and calan1Îty of 
all civilizeù natiolls, They have but one fault, - that 
they are directly contrary to the COl1unon sense and 
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cOlnmoll feeling of Il1ankind. If I had but one hour 
to live, I ,vould clnploy it in decrying this ,vretched 
systeln, and die .with Il1Y pen in Il1Y hand to Il1ark out 
the dreadful consequences of receiving an arrange. 
Il1ent of elnpire dictated by the despotisn1 of Regicide 
to IllY own country, and to the lawful sovereigns of 
the Christian \vorld. 
I trust I shall hardly be told, in .palliation of this 
shalneful systen1 of politics, that the author express- 
es his sentilnents only as doubts. In snch things, it 
may be truly said, that" once to doubt is once to be 
resolved." It would be a strange reason for wasting 
the treasures and shedding the Llood of our country, 
to prevent arrangelnents on the part of another PO\\?- 
er, of which we ,vere doubtful whether they Inight 
not be even to our advantage, and render our ncigh- 
bor less than before the object of our jealousy and 
alann, In this doubt there is nUlch decision. No na- 
tion ,voulù consent to carryon a war of skepticisll1. 
But the fact is, this expression of doubt is only a 
n10de of putting an opinion, ,vhell it is IlOt the drift 
of the author to overturn the doubt. Otherwise, the 
doubt is never stated as the author's own, nor left, as 
here it is, unanswered. Indeed, the lllode of stating 
the ll10St decided opinions in the forn1 of questions is 
so little unCOIlunon, particularly since the excellent 
queries of the excellent Berkeley, that it hecall1e for 
a good while a fashionahle 1l1ode of cOlnpositioll. 
IIerc, then, the author of the Fourth "reek of 
October is ready for the ,vorst, and \votdd strike the 
bargain of peace OIl these conditions. I n1u
t leave it 
to you and to every considerate lnan to reflcct upon 
the effect of this on any Continental alliances, present 
or future, and whether it ,vanId be possiblc (if th:
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book was thought of the least authority) that its 
maxinls ,vith regard to our political interest HUlst not 
naturally push then1 to be beforehand ,vith us in the 
fraternity ,vith Regicide, and thus not only strip us . 
of any steady alliance at present, but leave us ,vith- 
out any of that conuuunion of interest ,,
hich could 
produce alliances in future. Indeed, .with these nlax- 
ims, we should be well divided from the world. 
Notwithstanding this ne,v kind of barrier and se- 
curity that is found against her ambition in her con- 
quests, yet in the very sanle paragraph he adlnits, 
that, " for the present, at least, it is subversive of the 
balance of po,ver." This, I confess, is not a direct 
contradiction, because the benefits which he proluises 
hiluself fronl it, according to his hypothesis, are fu- 
ture and Inore remote. 
So disposed is this author to peace, that, having 
laid a conlfortable foundation for our security in the 
greatness of her enlpire, he has another in reserve, if 
that should fail, npon quite a contrary ground: that 
is, a speculation of her crulnbling to pieces, and be- 
ing thrown into a nUluber of little separate repub- 
lics. After paying the tribute of luuuanity to those 
"rho will be ruined by all these changes, on the 
whole he is of opinion that" the change nlight be 
conlpatible ,vith general tranquillity, and with the es- 
tablislllnent of a peaceful and prosperous COlumerce 
aInong nations." 'Yhether France be great or sluall, 
firlu and entire or dissipated and divided, all is well, 
provided ,ve can have pea
e with her. 
But without entering into speculations about her 
dismeluherment, whilst she is adding great nations 
to her empire, is it, then, quite so certain that the 
dissipation of France into such a cluster of petty 
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repuLlics would be so very favorablc to the true bal- 
ance of pnwer in Europe as this author itnagines it 
would be, and to the COllllnerCe of nations? I greatly 
. differ froll1 hin1. I perhaps shall prove in a future 
letter, with the political Inap of Europe hefore 111Y 
eye,. that the general liberty and independcnce of the 
great Christian conu1101Hvealth could not exist .with 
such a disll1elnberlnent, unless it were followed (as 
probably enough it ,vould) by the dislnelnbennent 
of every other consiùerable country in Europe: and 
'\That cOllvulsions ,vonld arise in the constitution of 
every state in Europe it is not easy to conjecture 
in the Inode, iInpossiLle not to foresee in the n1ass. 
Speculate on, good Iny Lord! provided you ground 
no part of your politics on such unsteady specula- 
tions. But as to any practice to ensue, are ,ve not 
yet cured of the Inalady of speculating on the cir- 
cumstances of things totally different frolll those in 
,d1Ïch we Ii ye all d IUOVO? Fivo years has this Inon- 
stor continned ,vhole and entire in all its Inelubor
. 
Far froln falling into a diyision within itself, it is ang- 
lllonted by treluondous additions. 'Ve cannot bear 
to look that frightful fonn in the face, as it is, and 
in its o,vn actual shape. vVe dare not be wise; ,ve 
have not the fortituùe of rational fear; we ,vill not 
proviùe for our future safety; but ,ve endeavor to 
hush the cries of present thnidity by guesses at what 
Inay be hereafter,- 
" To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow." 


Is this our style of talk, .when 
"aU our yesterdays have Hghted fools 
The way to dusty death" 
 
Talk not to me of what swarm of republics n1ay come 
from this carcass! It is no carcass. Now, now, 
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whilst we are talking, it is full of life and action. 
What say you to the Regicide enlpire of to-day? 
Tell nle, my fricnd, do its terrors appall you into 
an abject subn1Ïssion, or rouse yon to a vigorous de- 
fence? nut do - I no longer preycnt it - do go on, 
-look into futurity. Has this enlpire nothillg to 
alarn1 you when all struggle against it is oyer. when 
Inankilld shall be silent before it, ,,
hen all nations 
shall be disarlned, disheartened, and t,'uly divided by 
a treacherou
 peace ? It
 Inalignity to"
ards IHullall- 
kind "rill subsist with ulldiluillished heat, whibt the 
means of giving it effect nlust proceed, and every 
11leans of resisting it HUlst inevitahly and rapidly 
decline. 
Against alarm on their politic and nlilitary eillpire 
these are the writer's sedative relnedies. But he 
leaves us sadly in the dark 'with regard to the uloral 
consequences, which he states have threatened to de 4 
1110lish a systenl of civilization under which his coun- 
try enjoys a prosperity unparalleled in the histpry of 
111an. "r e had enlerged from our first terrors, but 
here we sink into theln again, - how"ever, only to 
shake theu1 off upon the credit of his being a man 
of very sanguine hopes. 
Against the n10ral terrors of this successful enlpire 
of barbarisIn, though he has given us no consolation 
here, in another place he has forilled other securities, 
- securities, indeed, which willinake even the enor- 
111ity of the crilnes and atrocities of France a benefit 
to the ",'orld. "e are to be cured by her diseases. 
"r e are to grO"w proud of our Constitution upon the 
distempers of theirs. Goverlunents throughout all 
Europe are to becoine lnuch stronger by this event. 
This, too, comes in the favorite 1110de of doubt and 
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per/taps. "To those," he says, "who 111editate on 
the workings of the lnnnan nlÏnd, a doubt lllay 
perhaps arise, whether the effects ,vhich I have de. 
scribed," ( Halnel y, the change he supposes to be 
wrought on the public Inind with regard to tho 
French doctrines,) "though at present a salutary 
check to the dangerous spirit of innovation, nwy 
not prove favorable to abuses of power, by creating 
a tÌlniclity in the just cause of liberty." Here the 
current of our apprehensions takes a contrary course. 
Instead of trelnbling for the existence of our goyern- 
111cnt froin the spirit of licentiousncss and anarchy, 
the author would Inake us believe ,ve are to trenlble 
for our liberties froln the great accession of power 
w.hich is to accrue to govennnellt. 
I believe I have read in some author .who criticized 
the productions of the fatnons J urieu, that it is Hot 
very wi:-;e in people ,vho dash a,vay in prophecy, to 
fix the tin1e of accolnplislnnent at too short a period. 

Ir. Brothers 111ay n1editate upon this at his leisure. 
lIe ,vas a Inelallcholy prognosticator, and has had 
the fate of 111elancholy men. But they ,vho prophesy 
pleasant things get great present applause; and in 
days of calan1ity people have sOlllething el
e to think 
of: they lose, in their feeling of their distre:-;s, all 
me1110ry of those who flattered them in their pros- 
perity. But merely for the credit of the prediction, 
nothing could have happened 1110re unluckily for the 
noble lord's sanguine expectations of the amenchncnt 
of the public mind, and the consequent greater se- 
curity to government, froIn the exaluples ill France, 
than \vhat happened in the \vcek after the publication 
of his hebdomadal systeln. I am not sure it ,vas not 
in the very week one of the Inost violent and danger- 
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ous scditio
ls broke out that we have seen in several 
years. This 
cdition, Incnacing to the public security, 
endangering the sacred person of the king, and vio- 
lating in the 1110St audacious ITIannCr the authority 
of ParlialTIent, surrounded our sovereign with a 111\11'- 
derous yell and ,var-whoop for that peace which the 
noble lord considers as a cure for all dOlnestic dis- 
turbances and di
satisfactions. 
So far as to this general cure for popular disorder
. 
1\.s for governlllent, the two IIouses of Parlialllcnt, 
instead of being guided by the speculations of the 
Fourth 'Yeek in October, and throwing up new bar- 
riers against the dangerous power of the crown, w.hich 
the noble lord considered as no unplau
ible 
uhject of 
apprehension, the two Houses of Parlialnent -thought 
fit to pass two acts for the further strengthening of 
that very gOyernluent against a nlost dangerous and 
wide-spread faction. 
Unluckily, too, for this kind of sanguine speculation, 
on the very first day of the ever-fanlcd " la
t week of 
October," a large, daring, and seditious l11eeting ,vas 
publicly held, froin which 11leeting this atrocious at- 
telnpt against the sovereign publicly originated. 
Ko wonder that the author 
hould tell us that the 
whole consideration luight he varied 'whilst he U'as 
'l{}riting those pages. In one, and that the 1110St mate- 
rial instance, his speculations not only luight be, Lut 
were at that very tilue, entirely overset, Their ,var- 
cry for peace váth France \vas the saIne with that of 
this gentle author, but in a different note. His is the 
gcmitlls eolnmbæ, cooing and \\Tooing fraternity; theirs 
the funereal screalns of birds of night calling for their 
ill-onlened paralnonrs. But they are both songs of 
courtship. These Regicides considered a Regicide 
VOL. VI, 3 
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peace as a Cll1
e for all their evils; and so far as I can 
find, they showed nothing at all of the tin1idity which 
the noble lord apprehends in ,vhat they call the just 
cause of liherty. 
IJowcver, it seelns, that, nohvithstandil1g these awk- 
ward appearances with regard to the strength of gov- 
erIlll1Cn t, he has still his fears and doubts about our 
libertics. To a free people this ,vonld be a 111atter of 
alann; but this physician of October has in his shop 
all sorts of 
al ves for all sorts of sores. I t is curious 
that they all con1e fron1 the inexhaustible drug-shop 
of the Regicide- dispcnsary. It costs hin1 nothing to 
excite torror, because he lays it at his pleasure. He 
finds a security for this danger to liberty froln the 
,vondcrful wisdon1 to be taught to kings, to nobility, 
and even to the lowest of the people, by the Jate trans- 
actions. 
I confess I \vas always blind enough to regard the 
French Revolution, in the act, and runch 1110re in the 
exaillple, as one of the greatest calan1ities that had 
ever fallcn upon n1allkinc1. I now find that in its ef- 
fects it is to he the greatest of all blessings. If so, 
we o,ve amende honorable to the J acobins. They, it 
:seeIl1S, 'were right; and if they were right a little ear- 
Jier than we arc, it only shows that they exceeded us 
in sagacity. If they brought out their right ideas 
,solliewhat in a disorderly manner, it lIlust be relncm- 
bered that great zeal produces SOlne irregularity; 
hut when greatly in the right, it lllu
t he pardoned by 
those \vho are ,"ery regularly and tmnperately in the 
wrong, The Blaster Jacobins had told 111e this a 
thousand tÍlne
. I never believed the Inasters; nor 
do I llO\V find Inyself di
po
ed to give crcùit to the 
.disciple. I will not llHlCh dispute \vith our author, 
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which party has the best of this Revolution, - that 
which is fro 111 thence to learn wisdoln, or that which 
fro 111 the sallle eyent has obtaincd power. The dis- 
pute on the preference of strength to wisdoln 1uay 
perhaps be decided as Horace has decided the con- 
troversy between Art and X atllre. I do not like to 
leave all the power to 111Y adversary, and to secure 
nothing to luyself but the untiluely ,visdoln that is 
taught by the consequences of folly. I do not like 
1l1y::share in the partition: because to his strength nlY 
ad \ycrsary luay possibly add a good deal of cunning, 
,vhercas illY' wisd01l1 may totally fail in producing to 
1110 the salne degree of strength. But to descend 
frol11 the author's generalities a little nearer to 11lean- 
ing, the security given to liberty is this, -" that 
goycrlnnents will have learned not to precipitate 
thelnselv8s into e1l1barrassnlcnts by speculatiye wars. 
Sovereigns and princes will not forget that steadiness, 
1110deration, and econoHlY arc the best supports of the 
eluillence on ,vhich they stand." Thoro seelllS to Ine 
a good deal of oblique reflection in this lesson. 
\.s to 
the lesson itself, it is at all thnes a good one. One 
would think, ho,veyer, by this forl11al introduction of 
it as a recolu1l1endation of the arrangen1ents propo
ed 
by the author, it had never been taught before, either 
by precept or by experience, - and that these luaxiIns 
are discoveries reserved for a Regicide peace. But is 
it pcrn1Ïtted to ask ,vhat security it affords to the lib- 
erty of the subject, that the Ploince is pacific or frugal? 
The very contrary has happened in our history. Our 
best securities for freedon1 have been obtainrd froln 
princes who were either warlike, or prodigal, or both. 
.AJthough the anlend1nent of princes in these points 
can have no effect in quieting our apprehensioll
 for 
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liberty on account of the strength to be acquired to 
goVerlllllent by a Regicide peace, I allo\v that the 
avoiding of speculative wars luay possibly be an ad- 
vantage, provided I ,veIl understand what the author 
means by a speculative ,val'. I suppose he Ineans a 
war grounded on speculative advantages, and not 
wars founded on a just speculation of danger. Docs 
he ll1ean to include this war, ,vhich ,ve are now car- 
rying on, alnongst those speculative ,val'S which this 
J acobin peace ís to teach sovereigns to avoid here- 
after? If so, it is doing the party an ÌInportant ser- 
vice. Does he Inean that we are to avoid such wars 
as that of the Grand Alliance, made on a speculation 
of danger to the independence of Europe? I su
peet 
be has a sort of retrospective view to the Alncrican 
,val', as a speculative ,val', carried on by England 
upon one side and by Louis the Sixteenth on the 
other. As to our share of that war, let reverence 
to the dead aud respect to the living prevent us fron1 
reading lessons of this kind at their expense. I don't 
know ho,v far the author 111ay find hil11self at liberty 
to .wanton on that subject; but, for ll1Y part, I entered 
into a coalition ,vhich, when I had no longer a duty 
relative to that business, Blade l11e think lllyself bound 
in honor not to call it up without necessity.. Rut if 
he puts England out of the question, and reflects ouly 
on Louis the Sixteenth, I have only to say, " Dearly 
has he answered it!" I ,viII not defend him. But 
all those who pushed on the Revolution by which he 
was deposed were llluch 1110re in fault than he was. 
They have murdered hil11, and have divided his killg- 
dOtll as a spoil; but they who are the guilty are 
not they ,vho furnish the exalllvie. They who reign 
through his fault are not among those sovereigns 
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who are likely to be taught to avoid 
peculative 
wars by the Inurder of their l11aster, I think the 
author \vill not be hardy enough to assert that they 
have shown less disposition to llleddle in the concerns 
of that very Ålnerica than he did, and in a ,vay not 
le
s likely to kindle the ftalne of 
peculatiYe war. 
Here is one sovereign not yet reclaiIned by thef'e 
healing exau1ples. 'Yill he point out the other sov- 
ereigns who are to be reforllled by this peace? Their 
wars 111ay not be speculative. But the world will not 
be 111uch n1ended by turning wars fro1l1 unprofitable 
and 
peculative to practical and lucrative, whether 
the liberty or the repose of 111ankind is regarded. If 
the author's new sovereign ill France is not re- 
for1l1ed by the exalnple of his own Revolution, that 
Revolution has not added 111nch to the security and 
repose of Poland, for instance, or taught the three 
great partitioning powers 1110re 1110deration in their 
second than they had ShO"Tll in their first division 
of that devoted country. The first division, which 
preceded these destructive eX31uples, ,vas lnoderatioll 
itsclf, in cOlllparison of "That has been done since the 
period of the author's alnendnlent. 
This paragraph is ,vritten ,vith sonlething of a 
stndied obscurity. If it means anything, it seeins 
to hint as if sovereigns were to learn n10dcration, 
and an attention to the liberties of their people, 
fron1 the fate of the sove1.eigns 'lC}W have suffered in 
this 'lear, and enlÏnently of Louis the Sixteenth. 
""ill he say ,\Thether the I(ing of Sardinia's horri- 
ble tyranny was the cause of the loss of Savoy and of 
Nice 't ',hat lesson of moderation does it teach the 
Pope? I desire to kno,v ,vhether his Holiness is to 
learn not to J113SSaCre his subjects, nor to ".aste and 
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destroy such beautiful countries as that of A vignon, 
lest he should call to their assistance that great de- 
li yerer of nations, JOlinlan Coupe-tête? 'Vhat lesson 
does it give of llloderatioll to the EUlperor, \vhose 
predecessor never InIt one luan to death after a gen- 
eral rebellion of the Low Coun tries, that the Regi- 
cides never spared Ulan, 'YOnlan, or cbild, whonl they 
but snspccted uf dislike to their usurpations? 'Vhat, 
then, are all these lessons ahout the softening the 
character of sovereigns by this Regicide peace? On 
reading this section, one ,"'"oltld iluagille that the poor 
tan1e sovereigns of Europe had been a sort of furi- 
ous ,vild beasts, that stood in need of SOlne unCOl11- 
1110nly rough discipline to subdue tbe fero
ity of their 
savage nature. 
As to the example to be learnt fron1 the Innrder 
of Louis the Sixteenth, if a lesson to kings is not 
derived frol11 his fate, I do not kuo\v ,vhellce it can 
C01l1C. The author, howcver, ought not to have left 
us in tbe dark upon that sllbje
t, to break our shins 
over his hints and insiuuations. Is it, then, true, that 
this unfortunate 1110narch drew his punislul1ent upon 
hilnsclf by his want of 1110dcration, and bis oppress- 
ing the liberties of whicb he bad found bis people 
in possession? Is liot the direct contrary the fact? 
And is not the exaluple of this Revolution the very 
reverse of anything ,vhich can lead to tbat softening 
of character in princes \vhich the author supposes as 
a security to tbe people, and has brought furward as 
a reCOlllll1endation to fraternity with those who have 
adluiuistered that happy ell1011ient in the 111urdcr 
of their king and the slavery and desolation of their 
coun try? 
But the author does not confine the benefit of tho 
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Regicide lc
son to kings alone. He has a diffusive 
bounty. X obles, and lnen of property, will likewise 
be greatly refonned. They, too, ,,-ill be led to a re- 
view of their social situation and duties, -" and ,viII 
reflect, that their large allohnent of worldly ach-all- 
tages is for the aid and benefit of the whole." Is it, 
then, fronl the fate of J uigné, ...\rchbishop of Pari
, 
or of the Cardinal de Rochefoucault, and of so InallJ 
others, ,,'ho gave their fortunes, and, I may say, thcir 
very beings, to the poor, that the rich are to leaI'll 
that their "fortunes are for the aid and bcnefit of 
the whole"? I say nothing of the liberal persons 
of great rank and property, lay and ecclesiastic, lnen 
and WOlnen, to 'VhOlll ,ve have had the honor and 
happiness of affording an asylum: I pass by these, 
lest I should ncver have done, or lest I should onlit 
SOlne as deserving as any I might lnention. 'Yhy 
will the author, then, suppose that the nobles and 
nlen of property in France have been banished, con- 
fiscated, and lnurdered, on account of the savageness 
and ferocity of their character, and their being taint- 
ed with vices beyond those of the sanle order and 
description in other countries? No judge of a rev- 
olutionary tribunal, ,rith his hands dipped in their 
blood and his lnaw gorged ,vith their property, has 
yet dared to assert what this author has been pleased, 
by way of a 1110rallesson, to insinuate. 
Their nobility, and their nlen of property, in a 
nlass, had the very saIne virtues, and the very same 
vices, and in the very saIne proportions, wi th the 
same description of men in this and in other na- 
tions. I 11lust do justice to suffering honor, gener- 
osity, and integrity. I do not know that any time 
or any coulltry has furnished lnore splcndid exam- 
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pIes of every virtue, domestic and public. I do not 
enter into the councils of Providcnce; but, Inunanly 
speaking, lnauy of these nobles and Inen of property, 
from whose disastrous fate we are, it seen1S, to learn 
a general softening of character, and a revision of our 
social situations and duties, appear to n1e full as lit- 
tle deserving of that fate as the author, whoevcr he 
is, can be. 1\lany of them, I am sure, were such 
as I should be proud indeed to be a.ble to cOlnpare 
111yself with, in knowledge, in integrity, and in ev- 
ery other virtue. 
Iy feeble nature Blight shrink, 
though theirs did not, fro In the proof; hut 111Y rea- 
son and my alnbition tell Ine that it \vould be a good 
bargain to purchase their merits ,vith their fate, 
POl' which of his vices did that great Inagistrat0, 
D'Esprén1énil, lose his fortune and his head? 'Vhat 
were the aboll1inations of 1\Ialesherbes, that other ex- 
cellent Inagistrate, ,vhose sixty years of 11nifo1'111 virtue 
,vas ackno,vleclged, in the very act of his 111urder, by 
the judicial butchers ,vho condemned hÏ1n? On ac- 
count of \vhat Inisdenleauors ,vas he rohLeù of his 
property, and slaughtered with two generations of 
his offspring, - and the remains of the third race, 
with a refÌnelnent of cruelty 
 and lest they should 
appear to reclaill1 the property forfeited by the vir- 
tues of their ancestor, confounded in an hospital .with 
the thousands of thosc unhappy foundling infants 
who are auandoned, without relation and ,vithout 
name, Ly the wretchedness or by the profligacy of 
their parents'! 
Is the fate of the Queen of France to produce this 
soften iug of character ? 'Vas she a person so very 
ferocious and cruel, as, by the exalnple of her death, 
to frighten us into COlnn10n humanity? Is there no 
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way to teach the E111peror a softening of character, 
and a review of his social situation and duty, but 
his consent, by an infaIllous accord with Regicide, 
to drive a second coach ,vith the Åustrian arms 
through the streets of Paris, along which, after a 
series of preparatory horrors exceeding the atrocities 
of the bloody execution itself, the glory of the Impe
 
rial race had been carried to an ignolninious death? 
Is this a lesson of moderation to a descendant of 
)Iaria Theresa, dra\vn froin the fate of the daugh.. 
tel' of that inco111parable 'VOinan and soyereign? If 
he learns this lesson fro In such an phject, and fro In 
such teachers, the Ulan n1ay re111ain, but the king is 
deposed. If he does not carry quite another n1en10ry 
of that transaction in the iIllnost recesses of his heart, 
he is uIHvorthy to reign, he is l.uHvorthy to live. In 
the chronicle of disgrace he will have but this short 
tale told of hin1: "He ,vas the first elnperor of his 
house that einbraced a regicide; he was the last that 
wore the i111perial purple." Far am I froln thinking 
so ill of this august sOVerC1;2:n, "who is at the head of 
the 1110narchies of Europe, and who is the trustee of 
their dignities and h!s O\Vll. 
\Yhat ferocity of character drew on the fate of 
Elizabeth, the sister of King Louis the Sixteenth? 
For w"hich of the vices of that pattern of benevo- 
lence, of piety, and of all the virtues, did they put 
her to death? For which of her vices did they put 
to death the Inildest of all Inunan creatures, the Duch. 
ess of Biron? 'Yhat were the crÏ1nes of those crowds 
of n1atrons and virgins of condition, wholn they 111aS 
sacred, with their juries of blood, in prisons and on 
scaffolds? 'Vhat \vere the enonnities of the infant 
king, whoin they caused, by lingering tortures, to 
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perish in their dungeon, and \VhOnl if at last they 
dispatched by poison, it was in that detestable crlll1e 
the only act of Inercy they have ever shown? 
'Yhat softening of character is to be had, \vhat 
revie\v of their social situations ana duties is to be 
taught ùy these exalnples to kings, to nobles, to Inen 
of property, to WOHle11, and to infants? The royal 
fan1ily perished because it .was royal. The nobles 
perished because they \vere noble. The Ulen, wonl- 
en, and children, who had property, because they 
had property to be robbed of. The priests were PUll- 
ished, after they had becn roLbed of their all, not 
for their "ices, ùut for their virtues and their piety, 
which Inade thou1 an honor to their sacred profession, 
and to that nature of ,vhich ,ve ought to be proud, 
since they belong to it. l\Iy Lord, nothing can be 
learned froln such exall1ples, except the danger of 
being kings, queens, nobles, priests, and chilùren, tu 
be butchered on account of their inheritance. These 
are things at ,vhich not vice, not crin1e, not folly, 
but wisdonl, goodness, learning, justice, probity, be- 
neficence, stand aghast. By these exaulples our rea- 
son and our moral sense are not.enlightened, but con- 
founded; and there is no refuge for astonished and 
affrighted virtue, but being annihilated in lnllnility 
and sublnission, sinking into a silent adoration of 
the inscrutable dispensations of Providence, and fly- 
ing .with trclnbling wings fròln this world of daring 
crilnes, and feeble, pusillaninlo11s, half-bred, Lastard 
justice, to the asyhun of another order of things, ill 
an unknown fonn, but in a better life. 
'Vhatever the politician or preacher of Septeln- 
Ler or of October nuty think of the Inatter, it is a 
Inost c0111fortless, disheartening, desolating exanlple. 
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Dreadful is the exanlple of ruined innocence and 
virtne, and the conllJletest trilunph of the conlplet- 
est villany that ever vexed and di
graced lllankind! 
The cxalnple is ruinous in every point of view, re- 
ligious, 111oral, civil, political. It establishes that 
dreadful Inaxinl of )Iachiavel, that in great affairs 
111en are not to be wicked by halves. This Inaxi111 is 
not luade for a Iniddle sort of beings, who, because 
they cannot be angels, onght to thwart their alnbi- 
tiOll, and not ûndeavor to becon1e infernal spirits. It 
is too well exel11plified in the present tinle, where the 
faults and errors of luunanity, checked by the Ìll1- 
perfect, tiluorous virtues, have been overpowered by 
those ,yho have stopped at no crilne. It is a dread- 
ful part of the exaluple, that infernal Inalevolence 
has had pions apologists, ,vho read their lectures on 
frailties in favor of crinles, - ,vho abandon the weak, 
and court the friendship of the wicked. To root out 
these Inaxiln
, and the exan1ples that support the111, 
is a wise object of years of 'val'. This is that ,val'. 
This is that llioral war. It ,vas said by old Trivlllzio, 
that the Battle of 
Iarignallo \\yas the Battle of the 
Giants, - that aU the rest of the 111any he had seen 
'were those of the Cranes and Pygluies. This is true 
of the object
, at least, of the contest: for the great- 
er part of those ,vhich \\Te have hitherto contended 
for, in con1parison
 were the toys of children. 
The October politician is so full of charity and 
good-nature, that he supposes that these very robbers 
and 11lurderers thelllseives are in a course of llleliora- 
tion: on what ground I cannot concei \"e, except on 
the long practice of every crilne, and hy its cOluplete 
success. He is an Origenist, and believes in the con- 
version of the Devil. .All that runs in the place of 
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blood in his veins is nothiug but the lnilk of human 
kindness. lIe is as soft as a curd, - though, as a pol- 
itician, he 111ight be supposed to be lnade of sterner 
stuff. lIe supposes (to use his own expression) 
"that the salutary truths which be inculcates are 
Inaking their ,yay into their bOSOIl1S," rrheir bOSOlll 
is a rock of granite, on which Falsehood has long 
si nce built her stronghold. Poor Trn th has had a 
hard ,york of it, ,vith her little pickaxe. Nothing 
but gunpowder 'will do. 
As a proof, however, of the progress of this sap of 
rrruth, he giv"es us a confession they had Inade not 
long before he ,vrote, " ,rrheir fraternity , (as was 
lately stated by then1selves in a solelnn report) , has 
been the brotherhood of Cain and Abel,' and ' they 
have organized nothing but bankruptcy and fan1ine.'" 
Å very honest confession, truly, - and luuch ill the 
spirit of their oracIe, Rousseau. Yet, what is still 
n10re Inarvellous than the confession, this is the yery 
fraternity to ,vhich our author gives us such an oblig- 
ing invitation to accede. There is, indeed, a vacan- 
cy in the fraternal corps: a brother and a partner is 
,vanted. If ,vo please, ,ve lnay fill np the place of 
the butchered Abel; and whilst ,ve wait the destiny 
of the dep
u-ted brother, ,ve may enjoy the advantages 
of the partnership, by entering ,vithout delay into a 
shop of ready-n1ade bankruptcy and fan1ine. These 
are the douceurs by which "ro are invited to I
cgicide 
fraternity and friendship. But still 0111' author con- 
siders the qonfessioll as a proof that "truth is nHlk- 
iug its ,yay into their hoson1s." No! It is not lllak- 
iug its way into their bOS01l1S, It has forced its way 
into their 111onths! The evil spirit hy which they 
are po
sessed, though essentially a liar, is forced by 
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the tortures of conscience to confess the truth, - to 
confess cnough for thcir condclnnation, but not for 
their amenchnent. Shakspeare very aptly expresses 
this kind of confession, devoid of repentance, fronl the 
mouth of an usurper, a 111urderer, and a regicide:- 
"'Vc arc ourselves compcllcd, 
E\-en to the teeth anù forchead of our faults, 
To givc in cyidence." 


"Thence is their a111endnlent? "
hr, the author 
writes, that, on their Inurderous insurrectionary sys- 
teIH, their own lives arc not sure for an hour; nor 
has their pow"er a greater stability. True. They are 
convinced of it; and accordingly the wretches haye 
done all they can to preserve their lives, and to se- 
cure their power; but not one step have they taken 
to an1end the one or to 111ake a more just use of the 
other. Their wicked policy has obliged them to make 
a pause in the only luassacres in w"hich their treach- 
ery and cruelty had operated as a kind of savage jus- 
tice, - that is, the Ina
sacre of the accoll1plices of 
their crimes: they ha,-e ceased to shed the inhuman 
blood of their fellow-murderers; but when they take 
any of those persons who contend for their lawful 
government, their property, and their religion, not- 
,vithstandillg the truth which this author says is lnak- 
ing its way into their bOS0111S, it has not taught the1n 
the least tincture of luercy. This we plainly see by 
their 111aSSaCre at Quiberon, where they put to death, 
\vith every species of conÌlul1ely, and without any ex- 
ception, every prisoner of war who did not escape out 
of their hands. To have had property
 to have been 
robbed of it, and to cndeavor to regain it, - these are 
crÍ1ues irrelnissible, to .which every 111an who regards 
his property or his life, in every country, ought well 
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to look in all connection with thosc with whom to 
havc had property was an offence, to elldeayor to keep 
it a second offence, to atten1pt to regain it a crilne 
that puts the offender out of all the la"
s of peace or 
war. You cannot see one of those wTetches without 
an alanll for your life as well as yonr goods. They 
are like the worst of the French and Italian bandiUi, 
who, \VhelleVer they robbed, \vere sure to Inl.U'der. 
Are they not the very same ruffians, thieves, assas- 
sins, and regicides that they ,vere fro1l1 the hegin- 
ning? Have they diversified the scene by the lea
t 
variety, or produced the face of a single ne\v villallY ? 
Tædet hal.un
 quotidianarul1
 formaruJn. Oh! but I 
shall be ans\vered, "It is no\v quite another thing; 
- they arc all changed. Yon have not seen thenl in 
their state dresses; - this Inakes an alnazing differ- 
ence. The ne,v habit of the Directory is so chann- 
illgly fancied, that it is in1possihle not to fall in love 
with so well-dressed a Constitution; - the CoshUl1e 
of the sans-culotte Constitution of 1793 ""as absolutely 
insufferable. The COlIul1ittee for Foreign Affairs "
ere 
such slovens, and stunk so abonlinably, that no 'Jnus- 
cadin alllbassado1' of the smallest degree of delicacy 
of nerves could COlne within ten yards of then1; but 
110\V they are so powdered, and perftul1ed, and rib- 
anded, and sashed, and plnnwd, that, though they are 
gro\vn infinitely I1101'e insolent in their fine clothes 
even than they were in their rags, (and that was 
enough,) as they now appear, there is sOll1ething in 
it more grand and noùle, son1ething Inore suitable 
to an awful Roman Senate receiving the hOln:.1ge of 
dependent tetloarchs. Like that Scnate, (their per.. 
petual nlodcl for conduct to,vards other nations,) 
they pern1it their vassals (during their good pleas.. 
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ure) to assume the nalne of kings, in order to bestow 
nlore dignity on the suite and retinue of the sover- 
eign Republic by the nOlninal rank, of their slaves: 
Ut habcant instrlonenta servitutis et rpge,
." &\11 this 
is ,ery fine, undoubtedly; and an1ba
sadors whose 
hands are aln10st out for w.ant of einploynlellt 111ay 
long to have their part ill this august CerelTlOny of 
the Repuhlic one and indivisible. But, with great 
deference to the ne\v diplonlatic taste, we old people 
nrust retain S0111e square-toed predilection for the 
fashions of our youth. 
I anl afraid you will find me, 111Y Lord, ap:aill fall- 
ing into 111Y usual vanity, in valuing ll1yself on the 
ell1inent ll1en whose society I once enjoyed. I renle111- 
bel', in a conversation I once had with my eyer dear 
friend Garrick, .who was the first of actors
 because 
he was the most acute obser\er of K at.ure I ever 
knew, I asked hÏ111 how it happened, that, \vhenever 
a senate appeared 011 the stage, the audience seemed 
alw.ays disposed to laughter. fIe said, the reason 
\va") plain: the audience "ras wrell acquainted with 
the faces of 1110St of the senators. They kne"r that 
they were no other than candle-snuffers, revolution- 
ary scene-shifters, second and third 1110b, pron1pters, 
clerks, executioners, who stand ,,
ith their axe on 
their shoulders by the wheel. grinners in the pall to- 
11lÏ1ne, 111urderers in tragedie
, who 11lake ugly faces 
under black .wigs, - in short, the \yery SCUlll and 
refuse of the theatre; and it "pas of course that the 
contrast of the vilenef:s of the actors with the pOlnp 
of their haùits naturally excited ideas of contelnpt 
and ridicule. 
So it was at Paris on the inaugnral day of the Can... 
stitutioll for the present year. The foreign nlinisters 
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were ordered to attend at this investiture of the 
Directory; - for so they call the l11allagers of their 
Lurlesque gOyerlllUent. The diploluacy, ,vho ,vere 
a sort of strangers, were quite a1ve-struc
( with the 
"pride, pOlnp, and circUlnstallce" of this 111ajestic 
senate; whilst the sans-culotte gallery instantly recog- 
nized their old insurrectionary acquaintance, burst 
out into a horse-laugh at their absurd finery, and 
held theln in infinitely greater contelnpt than whilst 
they prowled about the streets in the pantaloons of 
the last year's Constitution, ,,
hen their legi
lators 
appeared honestly, ,vith their daggers in their belts, 
and their pistols peeping out of their side-pocket- 
holes, like a bold, brave banditti, as they arc. The 
Parisians (and I 
un Inuch of their 111ind) think that 
a thief ,vith a crape on his visage is nluch worse than 
a barefacec1 kna'ge, and that such robbers richly de- 
serve all the penalties of all the black acts. In this 
their thin disguise, their cOlnrades of the late abdi- 
cated sovereign canaille hooted and hissed theIn, and 
from that d3.Y have no other narne for then1 than 
what is not quite so easy to render into English, 
irnpossible to Inake it yery civil English: it belongs, 
indeed, to the language of the ltalles: but, without be- 
ing instructcd in that dialect, it ,vas the opinion of 
the polite Lord Chesterfield that no lnan could he a. 
con1plete 111aster of Frcnch. Their Parisian breth- 
ren called the111 gueux phunés, which, though not ele- 
gant, is expressÎ\
e and characteristic: feathered SCOll'ìt- 
drels, I think, cornes the nearcst to it in that kind 
of English. TIut ,ve are no\v to understand that 
these gueux, for no other reason, that I can divine, 
except their red and white clothes, fOrtn at last a 
state with which ,ve Inay cultivate an1Îty, and have a 
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prospect of the blessings of a secure and permanent 
pe
ce. In effect, then, it was not with the ll1ell, or 
their principles, or their politics, that \ve quarrelled: 
our sole dislike was to the cut of their clothes. 
But to pass over their dresses, - good God! in 
what habits did the representat.ives of the crowned 
heads of Europe appear, \Vhell they caIne to swell the 
pOlllp of their luulliliation, and attended in solenll1 
function this inauguration of Regicide? That ,voulù 
be the curiosity. Dnder ",.hat robes did they cover 
the disgrace and degradation of the whole college 
of kings? "That warehouses of nlasks and dOlllinoes 
furnished a cover to the nakedness of their shalne? 
The shop ought to be known; it \viII soon ha '
e a 
good trade. "T ere the dresses of the ulinisters of 
those lately called potentates, who attended on that 
occasion, taken froll1 the ,vardrobe of tha.t property- 
lnan at the opera, from whence myoId acquaintance, 
Ånacharsis Clootz, some years ago equipped a body 
of alubassadors, whom he conducted, as frOll1 all the 
nations of the world, to the bar of ",
hat was called 
the Constituent Asselnbly? ....\.lllong those nlock nlin- 
isters, one of the n10st conspicuous figures was the 
representative of the British nation, "\"ho unluckily 
was wanting at the late cereluony. In the face of all 
the real 
tlnbassadors of the sovereigns of Europe 'was 
this ludicrous representation of their several subjects, 
under the naille of oppressed sovereigns,* exhibited to 
the Assclnhly. That Asseillbly received an harangue, 
in the nalne of those sovereigns, against their kings, 
delivered by this Clootz, actually a subject of Prussia, 
uudcr the nallie of Ambassador of the Human Race. 


· SOllVooains opprimés, - See the whole proceeding in the Procès- 
Verbal of the National Assembly. 
VOL. VI. " 
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At that tilne there ,vas only a feeble rechunation froln 
one of the alnbassadors of these tyrants and opprc
s- 
ors. A 1110st gracious answer ,vas given to the n1Ïn- 
isters of the oppressed sovereigns; and they .went so 
far on that occasion as to assign theIn, in that as- 
sun1cd character, a box at one of their festivals. 
I .was .willing to indulge Inyself in an hope that this 
second appearance of alnbassadors was only an in
o- 
lent Inununery of the saIne kind; but, alas! A.na- 
charsis hiInself, all fanatic as he was, could not have 
imagined that his opera procession should have been 
the prototype of the real appearance of the represent- 
atives of all the sovereigns of Europe the111selves, to 
make the saIne prostration that was Inade 1>y those 
,vllo dared to represent their people in a c0111plaillt 
against then1. But in this the French RepuLlie has 
followed, as they always affect to do, and have hithei'- 
to done with success, the example of the ancient Ro- 
mans, who shook all goyel'lllnents by listening to the 
cOlnplaints of their subjects, and soon after brought 
the kings thelnselves to answer at their Lar. .At this 
last cerelnony the ambassadors had not, Clootz for 
their Cottere1. Pity that Clootz had not had a re- 
prieve froIl1 the guillotine till he had cOlnpleted his 
work! But that engine fell he fore thl.
 curtain had 
fallen upon all the dignity of the earth. 
On this their gaudy day the lle,v Regicide Direc- 
tory sent for that diplon1atic rabble, as Lad as theln- 
selves in principle, but infinitely ,vorse in degradation. 
They called them out by a sort of roll of their nations, 
one after another, lunch in the luannei' in which they 
called ,vrctches out of their prison to the guillotine. 
When these ambassadors of infan1Y. appeared before 
theIn, the chief Director, in the nalnn of the rest, 
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l,rcated each of them with a short, affe
ted, pedantic, 
iu
olent, theatric laconilun, - a sort of epigranl of 
contenlpt. 'Yhen they had thus insulted theln in a 

tyle and language which neyer before waf' heard, and 
which no sovereign .would for a nl01nent endure fro1l1 
another, supposing any of thell1 frantic enough to use 
it, to finish their outrage, they drumnIed and trlunpet- 
c(1 the .wretches out of their hall of audience. 
..'
lnollg the objects of this insolent buffoonory .was 
a person supposed to represent the King of Prussia. 
To this .worthy representative they did not so nIuch as 
conde
cend to nlention his h1aster; they did not seelll 
to kno,v that he had one; they addressed themselves 
solely to Prussia in the abstract, notwithstanding the 
infinite obligation they o"Tec1 to their early protector 
for their first recognition and alliance, and for the 
part of his territory he ga\e into their hands for the 
fir5t-fruit
 of his hOlllage. X one but dead 11lonarchs 
are so nIuch as men tiolled by theIn, and those only to 
insult the living by an inyidious' comparison. They 
told the Pru
sians they ought to learn, after the 
exalnple of Frederick the Great, a love for France. 
'Yhat a pity it is, that he, who loyed France so well 
as to chastise it, was not now aliye, by an unsparing 
use of the rod (which, indeed, he .would have spared 
little) to give them another instance of his paternal 
affection! But the Directory were mistaken. These 
are not days in which monarchs value themselves up- 
on the title of great: they are grown philosophic: they 
are satisfied to be good. 
Your Lordship will pardon me for this no very long 
reflection on the short, but excellent speech of the 
phuned Director to the anlbassador of Cappadocia. 
rIhe IUlperial alnbassador ,vas not in ,vaiting, but they 
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found for ...
ustria a good Judean representation, 
With great judgInent,.his Highness, the Grand Duke, 
had sent the most atheistic coxcolnb to be found in 
Florence, to represent at the bar of Ï1npiety the House 
of Apostolic Majesty, and the descendants of the pious, 
though high-Ininded, 
Iaria Theresa. He was sent to 
hun1ble the whole race of Austria before those grhn 
assassins, reeking \vith the blood of the daughter of 

iaria Theresa, ,vhom they sent half dead, in a dung- 
cart, to a cruel execution; and this true-born son of 
apostasy and infidelity, this rellegado from the faith 
and from all honor and all hll111anity, drove an Aus- 
trian coach over the stones which ,vere yet ","et with 
her hlood, - ,vith that blood which dropped every 
step through her tun1brel, an the \vay she ,vas drawn 
fron1 the horrid prison, in which they had finished all 
the cruelty and horrors not executed in the face of 
the sun. The Hungarian subjects of 
iaria 'rheresa, 
when they dre,v their swords to defend her rights 
against France, called her, with correctness of truth, 
though not ,vith the same correctness, perhaps, of 
granllnar, a king: "lJIoriamur pro rege nostro, lJIaria 
Theresa." SHE lived and died a king; and others ,viII 
have subjects ready to rnake the same vow, when, in 
either sex, they f'how themselves real kings. 
When the Directory caIne to this miserable fop, 
they bestowed a con1pliment on his matriculation 
into their philosophy; but as to his 1naster, they 
1nade to him, as ,vas reasonable, a reprÏ1nand, not 
,vithout a pardon, and an oblique hint at the whole 
falnily. What indignities have been offered through 
this wretch to his 1naster, and how wen borne, it is 
not necessary that I should dwell on at present. I 
hope that those ,vho yet wear royal, iU1ferial, and 
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ducal crowns will learn to feel as men and as kings: 
. if not, I predict to thelu, they will not long exist as 
kings or as men. 
Great Britain ,vas not there. Aln10st in despair, 
I hope she ,vill never, in any rags and coversluts of 
infalny, be seen at such an exhibition. The hour of 
her final degradation is not yet con1e ; she diJ not her- 
self appear in the Regicide presence, to be the sport 
and lllockery of thot'e Lloody buffoons, who, in the Iner- 
riluent of their pride, were insulting ,vith every spe- 
cies of contuluely the fallen dignity of the rest" of Eu- 
rope. But Britain, though not personally appearing 
to bear her part in this luonstrous tragi-collledy, 'was 
very far frOln being forgotten. The new-robed regi- 
cides found a representative for her. And who was 
this representative? 'Yithout a previous knowledge, 
anyone ,voulù have given a thout'and guess
s before 
he could arri,.e at a tolerable divination of their ran- 
corous insolence. They chose to address what they 
had to say concerning this nation to the 
llnba

ador 
of .Ån1erica. They did not apply to this alnbassador 
for a luediatioll: that, indeed, would ha'.e indicated 
a ,vant of every kind of decency; but it ,voulù have 
indicated nothing Inore. But in this their ...llnerican 
apostrophe, your Lordship "Till ouserve, they did not 
so lUllCh as pretend to hold out to us directly, or 
through any nlediator, though in the n10st llluniliat- 
ing lUanneI', any idea whatsoever of }Jeace, or the 
81ua11est desire of reconciliation. To the Btates of 
.Alnerica theulselves they paid no c0111plilncnt. They 
paid their c0111pliinent to 'Yashillgton solely: and on 
what gr?uud? This most respectable cOlllll1ander 
and lnagistrate Blight deserve cOlluuendatioll on very 
n1any of those qualities which they who lllOst disap- 
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prove son1e part of his proceedings, 110t Inore justly 
than freely, attribute to hill1 ; but they found nothing , 
to cOl1llnend in hÏ1n "but tlte hatred he bore to Great 
Britain." I verily believe, that, in the ,vhole history 
of our European wars, there never ,vas such a conl- 
plill1ent paid fronl the sovereign of one state to a 
great chief of another. Not one anlbassador fronl 
anyone of those po,vers ,vho pretend to live in an1Ïty 
with this kingdonl took the least notice of that un- 
heard-of declaration; nor ,,"'ill Great Britain, till she 
is kno,vn ,vith cortainty to be true to her own dig- 
nity, find anyone disposed to feel for the. indignities 
that are offered to her. To say the truth, tho
e n1Ïs- 
erable creatures ,vere all silent under the ilJslllts that 
were offered to thelnselyes. They pocketed their 
epigrall1s, as [tlllbassadors fornlprly took the gold 
boxes and Ininiature pictures set in dialnonds pre- 
sented thenl by sovereigns at "Those courts they had 
residcll. It is to be pl'esunl
d that by the next }Just 
they faithfully and prolllptly transn1Ïttod to their llUtS- 
tel'S the honors they had received. I can easily con- 
ceiyc the epigraln ,vhich will be presented to Lord 
Auckland, or to the Duke of Bedford, as hereafter, 
according to circlllnstances, they ll1ay happen to rep- 
resent this kingdoni. Few can have so little Ï1nagina- 
tioll a
 110t readily to conceive the nature of the box- 
es of epigraulluatic lozenges that \vill be presented 
to theln. 
But Itæ nugæ ser-ia ducunt in mala. The conduct 
of the Regicide faction is perfectly systelnatic in every 
particular, and it appears aLsurd ouly as it is strange 
and uncouth, not as it has an applicatioll to the euds 
and ol)jcets of their policy. 'Vhen by insult after 
insult they have rendered the character of sovereigns 
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vile in the eyes of their subjects, they know there 
is but one step Inore to their utter destruction. .iUl 
authority, in a great degree, exists in opinion: royal 
authority 1110st of all. The supre111e Inajesty of a 
ll10narch cannot be allied ,vith cOlltelnpt. )Ien would 
reason, not unplausibly, that it would be better to get 
rid of the Inonarchy at once than to suffer that ,,?hich 
'was instituted, and well instituted, to support the 
glory of the nation, to becollle the instrulllent of its 
degradation and disgrace. 
l-t good 111any reflections will arise in your Lord- 
ship's luind upon the tinle and circulustances of that 
Inost insulting and atrocious declaration of hostili ty 
against this kingdoln. The declaration ,vas 111adc 
subsequent to the noble lord's encoluiu111 on the 
new Regicide Constitution,- after the palllphiet had 
111ade sOlnething more than advances towards a rec- 
onciliation with that ungracious race, and had di- 
rectly diso\vned all those who adhered to the origi- 
nal declaration in fayor of nlonarchy. It was even 
subsequent to the unfortunate declaration in the 
speech from the throne (which this palnphlet but 
too truly anllounced) of the readiness of our gov- 
enunent to enter into connections of friendship w"ith 
tha t faction. Here ,vas the answer from the throne 
of Regicide to the speech from the throne of Great 
Britain. They go out of their ,yay to c0111plÌlnent 
General ",Yashingtoll on the supposed rancor of his 
heart towards this country. It is 1"'ery relllarkable, 
that they Inake this cOlllplinlent of Inalice to the 
chief of the United States, who had first signed a 
treaty of peace, alnity, and COlllmerce with this king- 
donl. This radical hatred, according to their way of 
thinking, the 1110St recent, solel11n con1pacts of friend- 
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ship cannot or ought not to rølnove. In this malice 
to England, as in the one great comprehensive virtue, 
all other Inerits of this illustrious person are entirely 
Inerged. For Iny part, I do not believe the fact to be 
so as they represent it. Certainly it is not for 
Ir. 
'Y ashington's honor as a gentlelnan, a Christian, or a 
Prcsident of the United States, after the treåty he has 
signed, to entertain such sentÏ1nents. I have a lnoral 
assurance that the representation of the Regicide Di... 
rectory is absolutely false and groundless. If it be, 
it is a stronger Inark of their audacity and insolence, 
and still a stronger proof of the support they Inean to 
gi ve to the Inischievous faction they are kno,vn to 
nourish there, to the ruin of those States, and to the 
end that no British affections should ever arise in 
that hnportant part of the ,vorld, which ,vould natu- 
rally lead to a cordial, hearty British alliance, npon 
the bottonl of mutual interest and ancient affe
tion. 
It shows in what part it is, and with ,vhat a weapon, 
they mean a deadly blo,v at the heart of Great Brit- 
ain. One really ,vould have expected, froln this ne,v 
Constitution of theirs, which had been announced as 
a great refor1n, and .which ,vas to be, 1nore than any 
of their fortner experitnental schelnes, alliable ,vith 
other nations, that they would, in their very first 
public act, and their declaration to the collected rep- 
resentation of Europe and Alnerica, have affected 
SOlne degree of Inoderation, or, at least, have ob- 
served a guarded silence ,vith regard to their telnper 
and their views. No such thing: they ,vere in haste 
to declare the principles which are spun into the 
prÎlnitive staple of their fralne. They ,yore afraid 
that a nlO1l1ent's doubt should exist about theIn, In 
their vcry infancy they were in haste to put their 
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hand on their infernal altar, and to swear the san1C 
Ï1nmortal hatred to England which was sworn in the 
succession of all the short-lived constitutiollR that 
preceded it. 1Yith theln everything else perishes 
alnlost as soon as it is fOl'lned; this hatred alone is 
in1mortal. This is their Ï1npure 'T estal fire that nev- 
er is extinguished: and never will it be extinguished, 
whilst the system of Regicide exists in France. 'Yhat! 
are we not to believe thOl11? 
Iell are too apt to he 
deceitful enough in their professions of fricndship, 
and this Inakcs a wise Inan \valk with son1e caution 
. through life. Such professions, in some cascs, ll1ay 
be even a ground of further distrust. But ,,-hen a 
man declares hilnself your unalterable ene111Y! X 0 
n1an ever declared to another a rancor towards hiln 
which he did not feel. Falsos in anwre oclia non fin- 
gere, said an author who points his observations so as 
to Inake thenl renlelnbered. 
Observe, IllY Lord, that, fron1 their invasion of 
Flanders and Holland to this hour, they havc never 
n1ade the smallest signification of a desire of peace 
with this killgdoln, with 
\.ustria, or, indeed, ,,?ith any 
other po\yer that I kno'w of. As superiors, they cx- 
pect others to begin. 'Ve have c01l1plied, as you 
Inay sec. The hostile insolence with "rllÍch they 
gave such a rebuff to our first overture, in the speech 
frol11 the throne, did not hinder us frOln 111aking, 
froln the saIne throne, a second advance. The two 
Houses a second time coincided in the saIne sen- 
tÏ1nents, with a degree of apparent ullanÌ1nity, (for 
there. was no dissentient voice but yours,) with 
which, when they reflect on it, they will be as lnuch 
ashaIl1ed as I am. To this our new lnuniliating over- 
ture (such, at ,,?hatever hazard, I HUlst call it) 'what 
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did the Regicide Directory ans\ver ? Not one public 
word of a readiness to treat. No, - they feel their 
proud situation too well, They never declared wheth 
er they would grant peace to you or 110t. T
ley on- 
ly 
i
nified to you their pleasure as to the terl11S on 
"Thich alone they ,vould in any case admit you to it. 
You sho\ved your general disposition to peace, and, 
to forward it, you "left everything open to negotia- 
tions. As to any terms you can possibly obtain, they 
shut out all negotiation at the yery C011U11enCÐluent. 
They declared that they never would luake a peace 
by \vhich anything that e\Ter belonged to France 
should be ceùed. 'Ve ,vould not treat with the nlon- 
archy, weakened as it 11111St pbviously be in any cir- 
Clu11stance of restoration, \vithout a reservation of 
something for indenlnity and security, - and that, 
too, in ,vords of the largest c0111prehension. You 
treat ,vith the Regicides ,vithout any reservation at 
all. On their part, they assure you fOrl11ally and 
publicly, 1 hat they will give you nothing in the naUle 
of indenlnity or security, or for any other purpose. 
It is iInpossible 110t to pause here for a 1110111e11t, 
and to consider the l11anner in ,vhich such declara- 
tions \vould have been taken by your ancestors from 
a 1110lHlrch distinguished for his arrogance, - an 
arro
auce \vhich, even l110re than his ambition, in- 
cen
ea and cOlnLined all Europe against hÏ1n, 'Vhat- 
ever his inward intentions may have been, did Louis 
the Fourtecnth ever make a declaration that the 
true hounds of France were the ocean, the 
Iediter- 
ranean, and the Rhine? In any overtures for peace, 
did he eyer declare that he would 111ake no sacrifices 
to prOl11ote it? rlis declaration
 ,vere always directly 
to the contrary; and at the Peace of Rys,vick his 
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actions were to the contrary. ..it the close of the 
,val", ahnost in every instance victorious, all Europe 
was astonished, eyen those ,vho received thenl were 
astoni
hed, at his concessions. Let those who have a 
mind to see ho,v little, in comparison, the 1l10st pow- 
erful and anlbitious of all nlonarchs is to he dreaded 
COllSUlt the very judicious critical observations 011 the 
politics of that reign, inserted in the military treatise 
of the 
Iarqnis de :\Iontalenlbert. Let those who 
wish to know what is to be dreaded frolll an alnbi- 
tious republic consult no author, no nÚlitary critic, 
no historical critic. Let theln open their own eyes, 
which degeneracy and pusillaninlÏty haye 
hut froll1 
the light that pains theIn, and let thenl Bot vainly 
seek their security in a voluntary ignorance of their 
danger. . 
To dispose us towards this peace, - an- attell1pt ill 
"which our author has, I do not know "whether to call 
it the good or ill fortune to agree with ,yhate'
er is 
lllOst seditious, factious, and treasonable in this COUll- 
try, - woe are told by Inany dealers in speculation, 
but not so distinctly by the author hinIself, (too great 
distinctness of affinnation not being his fault,) - hut 
,,"'e are told, that the French have lately obtained a 
very pretty sort of Constitution, and that it reselubles 
the British Constitution as if they had been twinned 
together in the wOlnb, -1JlÍre sagaces falleJ'e lW8pites 
discrimen obscurlun. It nlay be so: but I confess I 
anI not yet 111ade to it: nor is the noble author. He 
finds the" elelnents" excellent, hut the di
position 
very inartificial indeed. Contrary to what "-0 nlight 
expect at Paris, the Ineat is good, the cookery aboln- 
illahle. I agree with hiln fully in the last; and if 
I were forced to allow the first, I should 
till think, 


.. 
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with our old coarse by-word, that the salne power 
which furnished all their former restaurateurs sent 
also their present cooks. I have a great opinion of 
Tho1nas Paine, and of all his productions: I re111e111- 
bel' his having been one of the cOllllnittee for fOl'llling 
one of their annual COllstitutiol
S, I mean the adn1Ï- 
rable Constitution of 1793, after having been a ChêllU- 
bel' council to the no less adn1irable Constitution of 
1791. This pious patriot has his eyes still directed 
to his dear native country, notwithstanding her in- 
g;atitude to so kind a benefactor. This outlaw of 
England, and lawgi \rer to France, is no'\v, in secret 
probably, trying his hand again, and inviting us to 
hÏ1n by Inakillg his Constitution such as may give 
his disciples in England some plausible pretext for 
going into the house that he has opened. 'Ve have 
discoyered, it seems, that all ,vhich the boasted ,vis- 
dOln of our ancestors has labored to bring to perfec- 
tion for six or seven centuries is nearly, or altogether, 
Inatched in six or seven days, at fhe leisure hours and 
sober intervals of Citizen Thomas Paine. 


"But though the treacherous tapster, Thomas, 
Hangs a new Angel two doors from us, 
As fine as dauber's hands can make it, 
In hopes that strangers may mistake it, 
"Ve think it both a shame amI sin 
To quit the good old Angel Inn." 


Indeed, in this good old house, where everything at 
least is well aired, I shall be content to put up my .. 
fatigued horses, and here take a bed for the long 
night that begins to darken upon me. Had I, how- 
ever, the honor (I must now call it so) of being a 
111ember of any of the constituti{)llal clubs, I should 
think I had carried my point most completely. It is 
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clear, by the applauses bestowed on ,vhat the author 
calls this new Constitution, a mixed oligarchy, that 
the difference between the clubbists and the old aù- 
herents to the monarchy of this country is hardly 
worth a scuffle. Let it depart ill peace, and light 
lie the earth on the British Constitution 
 By this 
easy manner of treating the IHOst difficult of all sub- 
jects, the constitution for a great kingdo1íl, and by 
letting loose an opinion that they nlay be 1uade by 
any adventurers in speculation in a sl11all given tillie, 
and for any country, all the ties, which, whether of 
reason or prejudice, attach nlankind to' their old, ha- 
bitual, domestic governnlents, are not a little loos- 
ened; all cOI11lliunion, w"hich the similarity of the 
basis has produced between all the governUlcnts that 
conlpose 'what we call the Christian world and the 
republic of Europe, would be dissolved. By these 
hazarded speculations France is l110re approxÌlllated 
to us in constitution than in situation; and in pro- 
portion as ,ye recede froI11 the ancient systenl of Eu- 
rope, we approach to tha
 connection which alone 
can renlain to us, a close alliance with the new-dis- 
covered l110ral and political world in France. 
These theories would be of little importance, if 
we did not only kno,y, but sorely feel, that there is 
a strong Jacobin faction in this country, which has 
long enlployed it
elf in speculating upon constitu- 
tions, and to w-Ilonl the circumstance of their gov- 
ernment being home-bred and prescriptive seems no 
sort of recoml11endation. What see1Hed to us to be 
the best systel11 of liberty that a nation ever enjoyed 
to thel11 seems the yoke of an intolerable slavery. 
This speculative faction had long been at work. The 
French Revolution did not cause it: it only discov- 
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ered it, increased it, and gave fresh vigor to its oper- 
ations. I have rea
on to Le per
uadea that it was in 
this country, and fron1 English ,vriters and Ellgli
h . 
caballers, that France herself was instituted in this 
revolutionary fury. The conllnullion of the
e two 
factious upon any pretended hasis of silnilal'ity is 
a 1natter of very serious consideration. They arc 
al ways considering the forlnal di
tributions of po.w- 
er in a constitution: the ll101'al basis they consider 
as nothing. Very diffcrent is IUY opinion: I con- 
sider the l110ral basi
 as everything, - the fonnal ar- 
rangelncnts, further than as thcy pl'Onlote the llloral 
principles of gOVCrIllnent, and the keeping desper- 
ately wicked persons as the subjects of laws and 
not the Inakcrs of theIn, to be of little Üuportance. 
'Vhat signifies the cutting and shuffling of cards, 
,vhile the paek still reluains the saIne? .1\..s a ba- 
sis for such a connection as has subsisted he tween 
the powers of Europe, we had nothing to fear, but 
fronl the lap
es and frailties of nIen, - and that was 
enough; but this ne\v pretended republic has given 
us Inore to apprehend from what they call their yir- 
tUGS than ,ve had to dread fronl the vices of other 
Inen. Avowedly and systeInatically, they have gi\.cn 
the npperhand to all the vicious and degenerate part 
of hUl'nall nature. It is fro1l1 their lapses and dcyia- 
tions fro1l1 their principle that alone wc have anything 
to hope. 
I hear another illducen1ellt to fraternity .with the 
present rulers. They have 111urdercd one Robes- 
pierre. This Robespicrrc, they tell us, was a cruel 
tyrant, and now that he is put out of thc way, all will 
go well in France. Astl'æa ",'ill again return to that 
earth frolu ,vhich she has been an en1igrallt, and aU 
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nations 'will resort to her golden scales. It is very 
extraordinary, that, the very instant the luode of 
Paris is known here, it becolues all the fashion in 
London. This is their jargon. It is the old [ìtJ)l-tûn 
of robbers, w'ho cast their conllnon crinlcs 011 the 
wickedness of their departed associate
. I care little 
about the 11lcluory of this saIne Rohcspierl'c. I nlH 
sure he ,vas an execrable ,?illåin. I rejoiced at his 
puni
lllllent neither 1110re nor les
 than I f'hol1lù at 
the execution of the present Directory, or any of its 
111elllbcrs. But ,,-110 gavc Robespierre the power of 
being a tyrant? and who ,rere the instrtunents uf his 
tyranny -? The present virtuous constitution-luon- 
gel's. He was a tyrant; they ,yere his satellites 
and his hangIncn. Their sole Inerit is in the lllUl'- 
del' of their colleague. They have expiated thcir 
other 111urders by a ue,\"" 11lurder. It has ahrays 
been the case anlong this ballditti. They have al- 
ways had the knife at each other's throats, after they 
had ahllost blunted' it at the throat:::; of every honest 
luau. These people thought, that, in the conllllerce 
of n1urder, he was like to have the better of the bar- 
gain, if any tÏ1ne was lost; they therefore took one 
of their short revolutionary luethods, and lllassacred 
him in a luanneI' so perfidious and cruel as ,voulel 
shock all lnllnanity, if the stroke was llOt struck by 
the present rulers on one of their own as
ociates, 
But this last act of infidelity and 111urder is to ex- 
piate all the rest, aud to qualify then1 for the an1Ïty 
of an IUllnane and virtuous sovereign and civilized 
people. I have heard that a Tartar believes, whell 
he has killed a luan, that all his 
stilnable qualitie
 
pass 'with his clothes and arn1S to the murderer; but 
I have never heard that it was the opinion of any 
aY- 
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age Scythian, that, if he kills a brother villain, he is, 
ipso facto, absolved of all his û"wn offences. The Tar- 
tarian doctrine is the Blost tenable opinion. The 
111urderers of Robespierre, besides what they are en- 
titled to by being engaged in the saine tontine of in- 
fanlY, ar"c his representatives, have inherited all his 
111urderous qualities, in addition to their o,vn private 
stock. But it seen1S ,ve are always to be of a party 
with the last and victorious assassins. I confess I 
anl of a different mind, and am rather inclined, of 
the t,vo, to think and speak less hardly of a dead 
ruffian than to associate ,vith the living. I could 
. 
better bear the stench of the gibbeted nlurderer than 
the society of the bloody felons who yet anlloy the 
,vorId. 'Vhilst they wait the reconlpense due to 
their ancient crin1es, they merit ne,v punisllll1ent by 
the new offences they cOlnlnit. There is a period 
to the offences of Robespierre. They survive in his 
assassins. "Better a living dog," says the old prov- 
erb, "than a dead lion." Not so here. 
Iurderers 
and hogs never look well till they are hanged. Fron1 
villany no good can arise, but in the exaluple of its 
fate. So I leave theln their dead Robespierre, either 
to gibbet his n1en10ry, or to deify him in their Pan- 
theon ,vith their 1\Iarat and their 
Iirabeau. 
It is asserted that this goverlunent proluises stabil- 
ity. God of his ll1ercy forbid! If it should, nothing 
upon earth besides itself can be stable. We declare 
this stability to be the ground of our n1aking peace 
with then1. Assulnillg it, therefore, that the nlell 
and the systenl are what I have described, and that 
they have a determined hostility against this country, 
- an hostility not only of policy, but of predilection, 
,- then I think that every rational being would go 
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along with nle in considering its perlnanence as the 
greatest of all possible evils. If, therefore, .we are to 
look for peace with such a thing in any of its nlon- 
strous shapes, .which I deprecate, it 111USt be in that 
state of disorder, confusion, discord, anarchy, and in- 
surrection, such as 11light oblige the 11101ncllÌary rul- 
ers to forhear their attempts on neighLoring states, 
or to rendrr these attelnpts less operative, if they 
should kindle new "aI's. When was it heard before, 
that the internal repose of a deternlined and wicked 
enelny, and the strength of his govenllnen t, bccalue 
the "ish of his neighbor, and a security against 
either his 11lalice or his a111bition? The direct con- 
trary has always been inferred froln that state of 
things: accordingly, it has ever been the policy of 
those who would preserve themselves against the en- 
terprises of such a malignant and nlischievous po-wer 
to cut out so 11luch work for hÜn in his own ;::,tates 
as might keep his dangerous activity enlployed at 
honle. 
It is said, in vindication of this systeln, which de- 
mands the stability of the Regicide p01\ T er as a ground 
for peace with theIn, that, when they have obtained, 
as now it is said (though not by this noble author) 
they have, a permanent governlnent, they ,vill be able 
to preserve an1Ïty "Tith this kingdoln, an9- with oth- 
ers "ho have the n1Ïsfortune to be in their neighbor- 
hood. Granted. They will be able to do so, ,vith- 
out question; but are they .willing to do so? Pro- 
duce the act; produce the declaration. Have they 
11lade any single step towards it? Have they ever 
once propo
ed to treat? 
The assurance of a stable peace, grounded on the 
stability of their system, proceeds 011 this hypothe- 
VOL. VI. 5 
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sis, - that their hostility to other nations has pro- 
ceeded fro In their anarehy at hon1e, and from the 
prevalence of a populace which their gOyerninent had 
not strength enough to Inaster. This I utterly de- 
ny. I insist upon it as a fact, that, in the daring 
COlnn1ence1l1ent of all their hostilities, and their as- 
tonishing perseverance in theIn, so as neyer once, 
in any fortune, high or lo,v, to propose a treaty of 
peace to any power in 
urope, they have never been 
actuated by the people: on the contrary, the people, 
I will not f'ay have been Inoved, but hnpelled Ly 
theIn, and have generally acted under a c01l1pulsion, 
of which n10st of us are as yet, thank God, unable 
to fOrln an adequate iùea. The ,val' against .Austria. 
was fonnally declared by the unhappy Louis the Six- 
teenth; but who has ever considered Louis the Six- 
teenth, since the Reyolution, to have beon the govern- 
ment? The second Regicide A.sselnhly, then the only 
governn1ent, ,vas the author of that war; and neither 
the llolninal king nor the nOll1Ìnal people had any- 
thing to do 1vith it, further than in a reluctant obedi- 
ence. It is to delude ourselves, to consider the state 
of France, since their Revolution, as a state of anar- 
chy: it is sOlnething far ,vorse. A.narchy it is, un- 
douhtedly, if cOlnpared with governlnmlt pursuing 
the peace, order, Inorals, and prosperity of the peo- 
pIe; bn t regarding only the power that has really 
guided fron1 the day of the Revolution to this tÏIne, 
it has been of all goVerIllnents the Blast abf'olute, des- 
potic, and effective that has hitherto appeared on 
earth. Never were the views and politics of any 
govenllnent pursueù with half the regularity, sys- 
tem, and n1ethod that a diligent oLserver Blust have 
conteB1plated with all1aZelnellt and terror in theirs. 
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Their state is not an anarchy, but a series of short- 
lived tyrannies. 'Ve do not call a repuhlic ,vith 
annual luagistrates an anarchy: theirs is that kind 
of republic; but the succession is not effected hy the 
expiration of the tern1 of the 111agistrate's seryice, hut 
by his Jl1urder. Every ne,v 111n.gistracy, succeeding 
by hon1icide, is auspicated by accusing its predeces- 
sors in the office of tyranny, and it continues by the 
exercise of what they charged upon others. 
This strong hand is the la,v, and the sole la,v, in 
their state. I defy any person to show any other 
la,v, - or if any such should be found on paper, that 
it is in the sl11alle8t degree, or in anyone instance, 
r
garded or practised. In all their successions, not 
one 111agistrate, or one forn1 of l11agistracy, has ex- 
pired by a lucre occasional popular tun1l.11t; eyery- 
thing has been the effect of the studied 111achinations 
of the one revolutionary cabal, operating within it- 
self upon itself. That cabal is all in all. France 
has no public; it is the only nation I ever heard of, 
,vhere the people are absolutely slayes, in the full- 
est sense, in all affairs, pnLlic and private, great 
and sll1all, even do,vn to the n1illutest and n10
t rec- 
ondite parts of their household concerns. The helots 
of Laconia, the regardants to the n1anor in Russia 
and in Poland, eyen the negroes in the 'V cst Indies, 
kno'\v nothing of so searching, so penetrating, so 
heart-breaking a slavery. 
Iuch would these ser- 
vile ,vretches call for our pity under that unhcard- 
of yoke, if for their perfidious and unnatural rebel- 
lion, and for their nTurder of the n1Ïldest of all 
monarchs, they did not richly deserve a punislullent 
not greater than their crime. 
On the whole, therefore, I take it to be a great 
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mistake to think that the want of power in the gov- 
ernlnent furni
hed a natural cau
e of war; whereas 
the greatness of its po\ver, joined to its use of that 
po,ver, the nature of its system, and the porsons 
who acted in it, did naturally call for a strong lnil- 
itary resistance to oppose theIn, and rendered it not 
only just, but necessary. But at present I say 110 
n10re on the genius and character of the po'\ver set 
up in France. I luay probably trouble you with it 
1110re at large hereafter: this subject calls for a very 
full exposure: at .present it is enough for lue, if I 
point it out as a matter ,veIl worthy of consideration, 
whether the true ground of hostility ,vas not rightly 
conceived very early in this war, and whether any- 
thing has happened to change that systelu, except our 
ill success in a war which in no principal instance 
had its true destination as the object of its opera- 
tions. That the war has succeeded ill in luany cases 
is undoubted; but then let us speak the truth, and 
say we are defeated, exhausted, dispirited, and lnust 
subn1it. This would be intelligible. The world would 
be inclined to pardon the abject conduct of an un- 
done nation. But let us not conceal fro111 ourselves 
our real situation, whilst, by every species of Inunilia- 
tion, we are but too strongly displaying our sense ot 
it to the enelUY. 
The writer of the Remarks in the Last Week of 
October appears to think that the present government 
in France contains luan)'" of the e10n10nts which, when 
properly arranged, are known to fonn the Lest prac- 
tical governlnellts, - and that the systeln, whatever 
may becolne its particular forll1, is no longer likely 
to be an obstacle to negotiation. If its for111 now Qe 
no obstacle to such negotiation, I do not know why 
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It was ever SUo Suppose that this governillent proln- 
ised greater perlnanency than any of the forinar , (a 
point on \vhich I can fornl no juc1glnent,) still a link 
is wanting to couple the perlnanence of the goycru- 
11lent with the permanence of the peace. On this 
not one 'word is said: nor can there be, in nlY opin- 
ion. This deficiency is Inade up by strengthening the 
first ringlet of the chain, that ought to be, but that 
is not, stretched to connect the two propo
itions. ..1Jl 
seems to be done, if we can nlake out that the last 
French edition of Regicide is like to prove staLle. 
.As a prognostic of this stability, it is said to be ac- 
cepted by the people. Here again I join issue ,,
ith 
the fraternizers, and positively deny the fact. SOlne 
submission or other has been obtained, by sonle 
nleans or other, to every government that hitherto 
has been set up. Ánd the sanle sublnission ",'ould, 
by the same means, be obtained for any other pro- 
ject that the wit or folly of luan could possibly devise. 
The Constitution of 1790 was uniyersally received. 
The Constitution which followed it, under the name 
of a Convention, was universally subn1Îtted to. The 
Constitution of 1793 was universally accepted. Un- 
luckily, this year's Constitution, which "
as formed, 
and its gel1ethliacon sung by the noble author w'hile 
it ,",as yet in embryo, or ,vas but just COlne bloody 
from the ,volnb, is the only one ,",hich in its very for- 
mation has been generally resb:ted by a very great 
and powerful party in luau)'" parts of the killgdoln, 
and particularly in the capital. It never had a pop- 
ular choice even in show: tho
e who arbitrarily 
erected the new building out of the old Inaterials of 
their own Convention were obliged to send for an ar- 
my to support their work: like brave gladiators, they 
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fought it out in the streets of Paris, and even 111assa- 
cred each other in their house of assen1bly, in the 
1110st edifying lnanncr, and for the entertailllnellt and 
instruction of their Excellencies the foreign qlubas- 
sadors, \vho had a box in this constitutional alnphi- 
theatre of a free people. 
At length, after a terrible struggle, the troops pre- 
vailed over the citizens. The citizen soldiers, the 
ever-falned national guards, \vho had deposed and 
murdered their sovcreign, ,vere disanned by the infe- 
rior trU111peters of that reLellion. Twenty thousand 
regular troops garrison Paris. rrhus a cOlnplete llÜl- 
itary gOyenllnellt is forn1cd. It has the strcllgth, and 
it may count on the staLility, of that kind of power. 
This power is to last as long as the Parisians think 
proper. Every other ground of stability, but froln 
military force and terror, is clean out of the ques- 
tion. To secure theln further, they have a strong 
corps of irregulars, ready-anned. Thousands of 
those hell-hounds called Terrorists, Wh0111 they had 
shut up in prison, on their last Revolution, as the sat- 
ellites of tyranny, are let loose on the people. The 
\vholc of their gOyerlllnent, in its origination, in its 
continuance, in all its actions, and in all its resonrces, 
is force, and nothing Lut force: a forced constitution, 
a forced election, a forced subsistence, a forced requi- 
sition of soldiers, a forced loan of Inoney. 
They differ nothing froin all the preceding usnrpa- 
tions, but tha t to the saIne oc}itun a good deal 11101'0 
of contelnpt is added. In this situation, notwith- 
standing all their 111.ilitary force, strengthcncd \vith 
the undisciplined power of the Terrorists, and the 
nearly general disarming of Paris, there ,vould al- 
most certainly have been before this' an insurrection 
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tlgainst theIn, but for one cause. The people of 
France languish for peace. They all despaired of ob- 
taining ít froln the coalesced po,vers, whilst they had 
a gang of professed regicides at their head; and sev- 
eral of the least desperate repuLlicans would have 
joined with better men to shake them wholly off, and 
to produce sOluething lllore ostensible, if they had not 
been reiteratedly told that their sole hope of peace 
was the very contrary to what they naturally im- 
agincd: that they 111USt leave off their caLal
 and 
insurrections, ,vhich could serve no purpose but to 
bring in that royalty ,vhich was wholly rejected by 
the coalesced kings; that, to satisfy theIn, they lllUSt 
tranquilly, if they could not cordially, subn1Ït theIn- 
selyes to the tyranny and the tyrants they despised 
and abhorred. Peace ,vas held out by the allied 
monarchies to the people of France, as a bounty for 
supporting the Republic of Regicides. In fact, a co- 
alition, begun for the avowed purpose of destroying 
that den of robbers, now exists only for their support. 
If evil happens to the princes of Europe froin the suc- 
cess and stability of this infernal business, it is their 
OW11 absolute crime. 
\\... e are to understand, however, (for son1etÎ1nes 
so the author hints,) that sOlllething stable in the 
Constitution of Regicide was required for our amity 
with it; but the noble Ren1arker is no 1110re solici- 
tous about this point than he is for the perlnanence 
of the whole body of his October. speculations. "If," 
says hc, speaking of the Rcgicide, " they can obtain a 
practicable constitution, even for a limited period of 
time, they .will be in a condition to reëstablish the ac- 
custolned relations of peace and aluity." Pray let 
11S leave this bush-fighting. "\Vhat is Ineant by a lilJlta 
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ited period of tirne? Docs it n1can tIle direct contrary 
to the terlns, an unlÍ1nited period? If it is a lhn- 
ited period, what limitation does he fix as a ground 
for his opinion? Otherwise, his IÏlnitation is unlhn- 
ited. If he only requires a constitution that ,villiast 
while the treaty goes on, ten days' existence will sat- 
isfy his delnands. lIe knows that France never did 
want a practicable constitution, nor a goy"enunent, 
which endured for a lin1Ïted period of til11e. Her 
constitutions were but too practicable; anù short as 
was their duration, it was but too long. They en- 
dured time enough for treaties which benefited thel11- 
selves and have done infinite Inischief to our cause. 
But, granting him his strange thesis, that hitherto 
the mere forln or the l11ere tel'ln of their constitu- 
tions, and not their indisposition, but thcir instalÜlity, 
has been the cause of their not preselTing the re- 
lations of aillity, - ho\v could a constitution .which" 
might not last half an hour after the nohle lord's 
signature of the treaty, in the cOlnpany in \vhich he 
must sign it, insure its observance? If you trouble 
yourself at all \vith their constitutions, you are cer- 
tainly l110re concerned with then1 after the treaty than 
before it, as the observance of conventions is of in- 
finitely more consequence than the Inaking theln. 
Can anything be 1nore palpaùly aùsurd and senseless 
than to object to a treaty of peace for want of dura- 
bility in constitutions which had an actual duration, 
and to trust a constitution that at the tÍ1ne of the 
\vriting had not so n1uch as a practical existence? 
There is no way of accounting for such discourse in 
the Inouths of 111cn of sense, but by suppo
ing that 
they secretly entertain a hope that the ycry act of 
having made a peace with the Regicides will give a 
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stability to the Regicide systeill. This will not clear 
the discourse fron1 the absurdity, but it will account 
for the conduct, which such reasoning so ill defends. 
"That a roundabout way is this to peace, - to make 
war for the destruction of regicides, and then to 
give thelll peace in order to insure a stability that 
will enaùle then1 to observe it ! I say nothing of the 
honor displayed in such a systeill. It is plain it n1Ïli- 
tates with itself ahnost in all the parts of it. In one 
part, it supposes stability in their Constitution, as a 
ground of a stable peace; in another part, we are to 
hope for peace in a different way, - that is, by split- 
ting this brilliant orb into little stars, and this would 
n1ake the face of heaven so fine ! No, there is no sys- 
teln upon w"hich the peace which in hunÜlity we are 
to supplicate can possibly stand. 
I believe, before this tilne, that the mere form of a 
constitution, in any country, never was fixed as the 
sole gronnd of objecting to a treaty with it. With 
other circumstances it may be of great moment. 
What is inclunbent on the a
sertors of the Fourth 
Week of October systeln to prove is not whether 
their then expected Constitution was likely to be sta- 
ble or transitory, but whether it proillised to this 
country and its allies, and to the peace and settle- 
ment of all Europe, more good-will or more good faith 
than any of the experin1ents which have gone before 
it. On these points I would willingly join issue. 
Ohserve first the n1anner in which the Remarker 
describes (,ery truly, as I conceive) the people of 
France under that auspicious gn,ernment, and then 
observe the conduct of that government to other na- 
tions. "The people without any established consti- 
tution; distracted by popular convulsions; in a state 
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of inevitable bankruptcy; .without any cOlnmerce; 
\vith their principal ports blockaded; and without 
a fleet that could venture to face one of our detached 
8quadrons." AdnlÏtting, as fully as he has stated it, 
this condition of France, I would fain kno\v how hc 
reconciles this condition with his ideas of any kind of 
a practicable constitution, or duration for a liJì
ited pe- 
riod, which are his 8ine qua non of peace. But pass- 
ing by contradictions, as no fair objections to rea- 
soning, this state of things ,vould naturally, at other 
thnes, and in other gOYCnllnents, have produced a 
disposition to peace, ahnost on any ter111S. But, in 
that state of their country, did the Regicide govern- 
ment solicit peace or an1Îty \vith other nations, or 
even lay any specious grounds for it, in propositions 
of affected 1110deration, or in the 1110st loose and gen- 
eral conciliatory langl
age? The direct contrary. It 
was but a very few days before the noLle ,vriter had 
cOlluncllced his Relnarks, as if it were to refu te hÏ1u 
by anticipation, that his France thought fit to layout 
a new territorial Inap of dOlninion, and to declare to 
us and to all Europe \vhat territories she was willing 
to allot to her own ell1pire, and what she is content 
(during her good pleasure) to leave to others. 
This their law of elnpire was pronnllgated without 
any requisition on that subject, and proclaÎlned in a 
style and upon principles \vhìch never had been heard 
of in the annals of arrogance and alnbition. She 
prescribed the lilnits to her eUl}Jire, not upon princi- 
ples of treaty, convention, posse
sion, usage, habitude, 
the distinction of tribes, nations, or languages, but by 
physical aptitudes. .IIaving fixed herself as the ar- 
biter of physical don1Ìllion, she construed the limits 
of Nature by her cOllvenience. That ,vas Nature 
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which most extended and best secured the empire of 
Frallce. 
I need say no more on the insult offered not only 
to all equity and justice, but to the COln1110n sense of 
l11allkind, ill deciding legal property by physic"al prin- 
ciples, and establishing the convenience of a party as 
a rule of public hnv. .The noble ad yocate for peace 
bas, indeed, perfectly ,veIl exploded tbis daring and 
outrageous system of pride and tyranny. I aln 11105t 
happy in cOlnlnending hiln, \,hen he writes like hÜl1- 
self. But hear still further and in the san1e good 
strain the great patron and advocate of :l1nity ,vith 
this acco1111110dating, nlild, and unassllllling power, 
when he reports to you the la,v they giye, and its iU1- 
n1ediate effects: - " They anlouut," says he, 

 to the 
sacrifice of powers that bave been the 1110st nearly 
connected ,vith us, - the direct or indirect annexa- 
tion to France of all the ports of the Continent from 
Dunkirk to H
unburg, - an iuunense accession of 
territory, - and, in one word, THE ABA:XDO
:\IE
T OF 
THE I
DEPEXDEXCE. OF EUROPE!" This is the LAW 
(the author and I use no different ten11s) ,,-hich this 
ne'" gOyernlllcnt, ahnost as soon as it could cry in 
the cradle, and as one of the vcry first acts by which 
it auspicated its entrance into function, the pledge 
it gives of the finl1ness of its policy, - such is the 
law that this prouù po,ver prescribes to abject na- 
tions. "\Yhat is the conUl1ent upon this la,v by the 
great jurist ",.ho reconllnends us to the tribuna] 
'which issued the decree? "Ã.ll obedience to it 
would be " (says he) "dishonorable to us, and ex- 
hibit us to the present age and to posterity as 
subÜlitting to the law prescribed to us by our ell- 
cnlY. " 
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Here I recognize the voice of a British plenipoten- 
tiary: I begin to feel prollù of IllY country. But, 
alas! the short date of lnunan elevation! The ac.. 
cents of dignity died upon his tongue. This author 
willl10t assure us of his sentÏ1nents for the whole of 
a palnpblet; but, in the sole energetic part of it, he 
docs not continue the saU1e through an whole sen- 
tence, if it happens to be of any s,veep or cOlnpass. 
In the very \volnb of tl 1 is last sentence, pregnant, as 
it should seel11, .with a Hercules, there is forlned a 
little bantling of the Inortal race, a degenerate, puny 
parenthesis, that totally frustrates our most sanguine 
views and expectations, and dbgraces the \vhule ges- 
tation. Here is this destructive parenthesis: "Un- 
less son1e adequate compensation be secured to us." 
To us! The Christian world lnay shift for itself, Eu- 
rope l11ay groan in slavery, \ve lnay be dishonored by 
receiving law frOIl1 an enemy, - but all is well, pro- 
vided the cOlllpensation to us be adequate. To what 
are we reserved? An adequate COl11 pensatioll "for 
the sacrifice of po'wers the 1110st nearly connected 
with us"; - an adequate compensation "for the 
direct or indirect annexation to France of all the 
ports of the Continent frolll Dunkirk to Hall1burg" ; 
- an adequate compensation "for the abandonlnent 
of the independence of Europe"! Would that, ,vhell 
all our manly sentiu1ents are thus changed, our Inanly 
language were changed along with tholn, and that the 
English tongue wore not eU1ployed to utter .what our 
ancestors never dreali10d could enter into an Englit'h 
heart! 
But let us consider this u1atter of adequate COl11- 
pensation. Who is to furnish it ? Fronl what funds 
is it to be drawn? Is it by another treaty of COll1- 
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merce? I have no objections to treaties of COnll11el'Ce 
upon principles of conllnerce. Traffic for traffic,- 
all is fair. But C0111111crce in exchange for en1pire, 
for safety, for glory! 'Ye set out in .our dealing with 
a nlÏserable cheat upon ourselves. 'I kno,v it may 
be said, that we Inay prevail 011 this proud, philo- 
sophical, n1ilitary Republic, which looks down with 
cOllte1l1pt on trade, to declare it unfit for the sover- 
eign of nations to be ellndmn negotiatorern et doml1uun: 
that, in virtue of this luaxhn of her state, the English 
in France Inay be pen11itted, as the Jews are in Po- 
land and in Turkey, to execute all the little inglo- 
rious occupations, - to be the sellers of new and the 
buyers of old clothes, to be their brokers and fac- 
tors, and to be employed in casting up their debits 
and credits, whilst the n1aster Republic cultivates the 
arts of elnpire, prescribes the forms of peace to na- 
tions, and dictates la,ys to a subjected ,vorld. But 
are we quite sure, that, ,vhen we have surrendered 
half Europe to then1 in hope of this conlpensation, 
the Republic will confer upon us those privileges of 
dishonor? .Are we quite certain that she will perlnit 
us to fan11 the guillotine, - to contract for the pro- 
vision of her twenty thousand Bastiles, - to furnish 
transports for the n1yriads of her exiles to Guiana,- 
to become cOll11nissioners for her naval stores, - or to 
engage for the clothing of those arn1Ïes which are to 
subdue the poor relics of Christian Europe? No! 
She is bespoke by the Jew subjects of her o\vn Am- 
sterdam for all these services. 
But if these, or Inatters sÏ1nilar, are not the 
cOlnpensations the Remarker delnands, and that on 
consideration he finds thelll neither adequate nor cer- 
tain, who else is to be the chaplnall, and to furnish 
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tl1e purchase-monoy, at this market, of an tho grand 
principles of on1pire, of hnv, of civilization, of 1110rals, 
and of religion, ,vhere British faith and honor are to 
be sold by inch of candle? Who is to be the cledeco- 
rUln pretiosus emptor? Is it the navis Hi,spanæ 'Jna- 
gister? Is it to be furnished by the Prince of Peace? 
Unquestionably. Spain as yet possesses IHines of 
gold and silver, and n1ay give us in pesos du'J'os ac 
adequate cOl1lpensation for our honor and our virtue 
'Vhen these things are 'at an to be sold, they are tht 
vilest COlTI1110dities at 111arket. 
It is full as singular as any of the other singu 
larities in this ,york, that - the Rmuarker, talking s
 
lnuch as he does of cessions an d con1pensations 
passes by Spain in his general settlül11en t, as if there 
were no such country on the globe, - as if there 
were no Spain in Europe, no Spain in An1erica. But 
this great l11atter of political deliberation cannot be 
put out of our thoughts by his silence. She Ita,s fur- 
nished cOlnpensations, - not to you, but to France. 
The Regicide Republic and the still nOl11inally subsist. 
iug l110narchy of Spain are united, - and are united" 
upon a principle of jealousy, if not of bitter enl11ity, 
to Great Britain. The nohle writer has here another 
matter for lTIeditation. It is not fro1l1 Dunkirk to 
Han1burg that the ports are in the hands of France: 
they are in the hands of France fron1 Hanl burg to 
Gibraltar. HO"w long the new don1Ïnion \vill last I 
cannot tell; but France the Republic has conquered 
Spain, and the ruling party in that court acts by her 
orders and exists by her ptHVer. 
The noble writer, in his views into futurity, has 
forgotten to look back to the past. If he chooses it, 
he Inay recollect, that, on the prospect of the death 
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of Philip the Fourth, and still n10re on the event, all 
Europe \vas 1110ved to its foundations. In the trea- 
ties of partition that first were entered into, and in 
the \var that afterwards blazed out to prevent those 
crowns f1'o111 being actually or virtually united in the 
House of Bourbon, the predolninance of France in 
Spain, and above all, in the Spanish Indie
, was the 
great object of all these 1110ven1elÜs in the cabinet 
ánd in the field. The Grand ...\Jliance ,vas forn1ed 
upon that apprehension. On that apprehen
ion the 
n1ighty war \vas continued during such a nU111ber of 
years as the degenerate and pusillanin10us inlpatience 
of our dwindled race can hardly bear to have reck- 
oned: a \\?ar equal, within a few years, in duration, 
and not, perhaps, inferior in bloodshed, to any of those 
great contests for ell1pire which in history Inake the 
1110st awfulluatter of recorded luen10ry. 


Ad confligendum ycnicntibus undique Pænis, 
Omnia cum belli trepiùo concussa tumultu 
Horritla contrcmucrc sub altis æthcris auris, 
In dubioquc fnit sub utrornm regna eadendum 
Omnibus humanis csset terrâquc mariqne,- 


When this war was ended, (I cannot stay now to 
exan1ine ho,v,) the object of the ,val' was the object 
of the treaty. 'Yhen it was found i111practicable, or 
less desirable than before, 'wholly to exclude a branch 
of the Bourbon race fro1l1 that in11110nse succession, 
the point of Utrecht was to prevent the n1Ïschiefs to 
arise f1'o111 the influence of the greater upon the less- 
er branch. I1is Lordship is a great 111e111ber of the 
diplo111atic body; he has, of course, all the funda- 
Dlental treaties which l11ake the public statute law 
of Europe by heart: and, indeed, no active 111cluber 
of Parliament ought to be ignorant of their general 
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tenor and leading provisions. In the treaty w"hich 
closed that ,val', and of ,vhich it is a fUlldanlental 
part, because relating to the ,vhole policy of the COlTI- 
pact, it ,vas agreeù that Spain should not give any- 
thing frOlTI her territory in the West Indies to Francc. 
This article, apparently onerous to Spain, was in truth 
highly beneficial. But, oh, the blindness of thc great- 
est statesnlan to the infinite and unlooked-for COlll- 
binations of things ,vhich lie hid in thc dark prolific 
wOlTIb of futurity! The great trunk of Bourbon is 
cut down; the withered branch is worked up into the 
construction of a Frcnch Regicide Republic. Here 
we have fonTIed a ne,v, unlooked-for, nlonstrous, het- 
erogeneous alliance, - a double-natured 111011ster, re- 
public above and monarchy belo,v. There is no cen- 
taur of fiction, no poetic satyr of the woods, nothing 
short of the hieroglyphic 11l0nf'ters of Egypt, dog in 
head and man in body, that can give an idea of it. 
None of these things can subsist in Nature (so, at 
least, it is thought); but the moral ,vorld adlTIits 
monsters ,vhich the physical rejects. 
In this nletan1orphosis, the first thing donc by 
Spain, in tþe honeY-lTIOOn of her ne,v servitude, ,vas, 
with all the hardihood of pusillallÌlllity, utterly to 
defy the lTIOst solen1n treaties with Great Britain 
and the guaranty of Europe. She has yielded the 
largest and fairest part of one of the largest and fair- 
est islands in the 'Vest Inùies, perhaps on the globe, 
to the u
urped powers of France. She cOlnpletes the 
title of those pO\\Ters to the whole of that Ï1npOl'tallt 
central island of IIispaniula. She has soleilluly sur- 
rendered to the regicides and butchers of the Bour- 
bon fanlily what that court never ventured, perhaps 
never ,vished, to bestow OIl the patriarchal stock of 
her own august house. 
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The noble negotiator takes no notice of this por- 
tentous junction and this audacious SUITcllller. The 
effect is no less than the total subversion of the bal 
ance of po,ver in the West Indie
, and indecd cvery- 
where else. This arrangement, considered in itself, 
but n1uch more as it indicates a C9111plcte ullion of 
France ,vith Spain, is truly alal'llling. Ducs he feel 
nothing of the change this nlakes in that part of his 
description of the state of France where he :5upposes 
her not able to face one of our detaehed 
q uadrons ? 
Does he feel nothing for the condition of Portugal 
under this ncw coalition? Is it for this state of 
things he recollln1ends our junction in that COlUlnon 
alliance as a relnedy? It is surely already nlonstrous 
enough. "r e t;ee every standing prinei}Jle of pulicy, 
every old governing opinion of nations, conlpletely 
gone, and ,vitli it the foundation of all their estab- 
lishnlents. Can Spain. keep herself internally where 
she is, with this connection? Does he dreaul that 
Spain, unchristian, or even ul1catholic, can exist as 
a nlonarchy? This author indulges hinlself in spec- 
ulations of the division of the French Republic. I 
Oll]y say, that with luuch greater reason he nlÌght 
speculate on the republicanislll and the subdivision 
of Spain. 
It is not peace with France which secures that fee- 
ble goverlunent; it is that peace which, if it shall con- 
tinue, decisively ruins Spain. Such a peace is not the 
peace which the renlnant of Christianity cclebrates at 
this holy season. In it there is no glory to God on 
high, and not the least tincture of good-,vill to lnan. 
'Yhat things we have lived to see! The King of 
Spain in a group of )loors, Jews, and Renegadoes; 
and the clergy taxed to pay for his conversion! The 
TOL. VI. 6 
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Catholic ICing in the strict ell1hracos of the Jn05t 
Unchristian Republic! I hope ,ve shall Heyer 
ee 
his Apostolic j\[ajesty, his Faithful 
Iajcsty, ancl the 
King, Defender of the Faith, added to that ullhal- 
lo,ved and in1pious fraternity. 
The noble author has g1in1pses of the conseqnonces 
of peace, as ,veIl as 1. lIe feels for the colonies of 
Great Britain, one of the principal resources of our 
comU1erce and our naval power, if piratical France 
shall be established, as he knows she 111ust be, in 
the West Indies, if we sue for peace on such terms 
as they n1ay condescend to grant us. He feels that 
their very colonial system for the interior is not COl11- 
patible with the existence of our colonies. I tell hin1, 
and doubt not I shall be able to del11onstrate, that, 
being ,vhat she is, if she possesses a rock there, we 
cannot be safe. nas this aut1ior had in his vie\v the 
transactions between the Regicide Republic and tl
e 
yet nominally subsisting monarchy of Spain? 
I bring this matter under your Lordship's consid- 
eration, that you 111ay have a n10re cOHlplete view 
than this author chooses to give of the true France 
you have to deal with, as to its nature, and to its 
force and its disposition. 
Iark it, my Lord, France, 
in giving her law to Spain, stipulated for none of 
her inc1ell1nities in Europe, no enlargement ,vhatever 
of her frontier. Whilst we are looking for indeln- 
nities from France, betraying our own safety in a 
sacrifice of the independence of Europe, France se- 
cures hers by the most in1portant acquisition of ter- 
ritory ever made in the 'Vest Indies since their first 
settle111ent. She appears (it is only in appearance) 
to give up the frontier of Spain; and she is COll1pen 
sated, not in appearance, but in reality, by a territory 


." 
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that makes a dreadful frontier to the colonies of 
Great Britain. 
It is sufficiently alanning that she is to have the 
possession of this great island. But all the Spanish 
colonies, virtually, are hers. Is there so puny a 
\vhipster in the petty fonn of the school of politics 
\\yho can be at a loss for the fate of the British colo- 
nies, "hen he COll1billes the French and Spanish con- 
solidation ,vith the known critical and dubious dispo- 
sitions of the U llited States of ÁUlerica, as they are 
at present, but which, .when a peace is Inade, w"hen 
the basis of a Regicide ascendency in Spain is laid, 
will no longer be so good as dubious and critical? 
But I go a great deal further; and on llluch consid- 
eration of the condition and circumstances of the 
West Indies, and of the genius of this new republic, 
as it has operated and is likely to operate on theIn, 
I say, that, if a single rock in the West Indies is in 
the hands of this transatlantic JIorocco, we have not 
an hour.s safety there. ' 
The Remarker, though he slips aside from the 
nlain consideration, seeIllS a"rare that this arrange- 
luent, standing as it does, in the 'Yest Indies, leaves 
us at the mercy of the new coalition, or rather at the 
mercy of the sole guiding part of it. He does not, 
indeed, adopt a supposition such as I make, who am 
confident that anything which can give them a sin- 
gle good port and opportune piratical station there 
would lead to our ruin: the author proceeds upon an 
idea that the Regicides may be an existing and con- 
siderable territorial power in the 'Vest Indies, and, 
of course, her piratical systeln more dangerous and 
as real. However, for that desperate case he has 
an easy remedy; but, surely, in his whole shop there 
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is nothing so extraordinary. It is, that wo three, 
France, Spain, and England, (there are no other of 
any moment,) should adopt some" analogy in the 
interior systems of goverlllTIent in the several islands 
which we may respectively retain after the closing of 
the war." This plainly can be done only by a con- 
vention between the parties; and I believe it 'would 
be the first war ever made to tern1inate in au anal- 
ogy of the interior government of any country, or 
any parts of such countries. Such a partner
hip in 
domestic government is, I think, carrying fraternity 
as far as it will go. 
It will be an affront to your sagacity to pursue 
this lTIatter into all its details: suffice it to say, that, 
if this convention for analogous donlestic govcrlunent 
is n1ade, it immediately gives a right for the resi- 
dence of a consul (in all likelihood some negro or 
man of color) in everyone of your islands; a Regi- 
. cide amba
sador in London will be at all your Ineet- 
ings of 'Vest India nlerchants and planters, and, in 
effect, in all our culonial councils. Not one order 
of Council can hereafter be Inade, or anyone act of 
Parlianlent relative to the "\Vest India colonies even 
be agitated, which will not ahvays afford reasons for 
protests and perpetual interference; the Regicide R,e- 
public ,vill becoine an integral part of the colonial 
legislature, and, so far as the colonies arc concerned, 
of the British too. But it will be still ,vorse: as all 
our domestic affairs are interlaced more or less in- 
timately ,vith our external, this internlcddling lnust 
everywhere insinuate itself into all other interior 
transactions, and produce a copartlletship in our do- 
mestic concerns of every description. 
Such are the plain, inevitable consequences of thÜì 
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arrangement of a systen1 of analogou
 interior gov- 
ernlnellt. On the other hand, without it, the author 
assures us, and in this I heartily agree 'with him, 
"that the correspondence and COlll111unicatiolls be- 
tween the neighboring colonies will be great, that 
the disagreenlents 'will be inces
ant, and that causes 
even of national quarrels will arise from day to day." 

Iost true. But, for the reasons I have given, the 
case, if possible, ,vill be worse by the proposed rel11- 
edy, by the triple fraternal interior analogy, - an 
analogy itself 1110st fruitful, and more foodful than 
the old Ephesian statue "pith the three tier of breasts. 
Your Lordship nlust also observe ho,\- infinitely this 
business nlust be conlplicated by our interference in 
the slo\\--paced Saturllian movelnents of S!Jain and 
the rapid parabolic flights of France. But such is 
the disease, - such is the cure, - such is, antl niust 
be, the effect of Regicide vicinity. 
But what astonishes l11e is, that the negotiator, 
who has certainly an exercised understanding, did 
not see that every person habituated to such nlcdi- 
tatiol1s lllust necessarily pursue the train of thought 
further than he has carried it, and 11lUst ask hilllself 
,vhether ,vbat he states so truly of the necessity of 
our arranging an analogous interior governnlent, in 
consequence of the vicinity of our possessions, in the 
"... est Indies, does not as extensively apply, and much 
more forcibly, to the circunlstance of Ollr nluch nearer 
vicinity '\Tith the parent and author of this luischief. 
I defy even his acuteness and ingenuity to 
how l11e 
anyone point in which the cases differ, except that 
it is plainly lllore necessary in Europe than in Ålner- 
ica. Indeed, the further ,ve trace the detai]s of the 
proposed peace, the more your Lordshil' will be 
atis- 
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fled that I haye not been guilty of any aLuse of terms, 
when I use indiscri1ninately (as I always do, in speak- 
ing of arrangelncnts 'with Regicide) the ,vords peace 
and fraternity. An analogy bctwecn our interior gov- 
ernments h1ust be the consequence. The noble ncgo- 
tiator sees it as well as I do. I deprecate this Jaco- 
bin interior analogy. But hereafter, perhaps, I l11ay 
say a good deallnore upon this part of the subject. 
The noble lord insists on very Ii ttle n10re than on 
the excellence of their Constitution, the bope of their 
dwindling into little republics, and this close copart- 
nership in government. I hear of others, indeed, 
that offer by other argul11ents to reconcile us to this 
peace and fraternity. The Regicides, they say, have 
renounced the creed of the Rights of 
Ian, .and de- 
clared equality a chilnera. This is stillinore strange 
than all the rest. 'rIley have apostatized froll1 their 
aposta
y. They are renegadoes frol11 that i1npious 
faith for which they subverted the ancient goveru- 
n1ent, murdered their king, and itnprisollcd, butch 
ered, confiscated, and banished their fellow-subjects, 
and to \vhich they forced every Inan to s,vcar at the 
peril of his life. And no\v, to reconcile thelllselvcs 
to the 'world, they declare this creed, bought by so 
much blood, to be an inlpostnre and a chiuJera. I 
have no doubt that they always thought it to be so, 
,vhen they ,vere destroying everything at h01110 and 
abroad for its establislnncut. It is no strange thing, 
to those ,vho look into tho nature of corrupted luau, 
to fiud a violent persecutor a perfect uuLelicver of his 
o,vn creed. But this is tho very first thuo that any 
J1.1an or set of men were hardy enough to attelnpt to 
lay the ground of confidence in theu1 by an aCkllO\vl- 
cdglncllt of their own falsehood, fraud, hypocrisy, 
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treachery, heterodox doctrine, persecution, and cru- 
elty. Everything we hear from them'is ne,v, and, 
to use a phrase of their own, revolutionary,. eyery- 
thing supposes a total revolution in all the princi- 
ples of reason, prudence, and moral feeling. If pos- 
sible, this their recantation of the chief parts in the 
canon of the Righ ts of 
Ian is more infaillous and 
causes greater horror than their originally pronnIl- 
gating and forcing down the throats of Inankilld 
that symbol of all evil. It is raking too luuch into 
the dirt and ordure of lnllnan nature to say 1nore 
of it. 
I hear it said, too, that they have lately declared 
in favor of property. This is exactly of the saIne sort 
with the fornler. What need hüd they to nlake this 
declaration, if they did not know that by their doc- 
trines and practices they had totally suu,erted all 
property? What govern111ent of Europe, either in 
its origin or its continuance, has thought it neces- 
sary to declare itself in favor of property? The 1110re 
recent ones were fonned for its protection against 
fonner violations; the old consider the in,iolabil- 
ity of property and their own existence as one and 
the same thing, and that a proclan1ation for its safety 
would be sounding an alar111 on its danger. But the 
Regicide banditti knew that this was not the first 
thue they have been obliged to give such assuran- 
ces, and had as often falsified them. They knew, 
that, after butchering hundreds of 11len, WOlnen, 
and children, for no other cause than to lay hold 
on their property, such a declaration lnight have a 
chance of encouraging other nations to run the risk 
of establishing a cOffilnercial house aUlongst theIl1. 
It is notorious, that these very J acobins, upon an 
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alarm of the shopkeeper of Paris, n1ac1e this dec- 
laration in favor of property. These brave fellows 
received the apprehensions expressed on that head 
w.ith indignation, and said that property could be 
in no danger, Lecause all the ,vorld knew it was 
under the protection of the sans-c1.tlottes. At what 
period did they not give this assurance? Did they 
not give it, when they fabricated their first. Consti- 
tution? Did they not then solemnly declare it one 
of the rights of a citizen (a right, of course, only de- 
clared, and not then fabricated) to depart froln his 
country, and choose another dO'ìniciliun
, ,vithout det- 
riment to his property? Did they not declare tllat 
no property should be confi
cated froln the children 
for the criu1e of the parent? Can they now declare 
more fully their respect for property than they did 
at that tÜne? And yet ,,"'as there ever known such 
horrid violences and confiscations as instantly fol- 
lowed under the very persons no\v in po,ver, n1any 
of the1n leading melubcrs of that Assen1ùly, and all 
of them violators of that engagenlent which was the 
very baf'is of their republic, - confiscations in \vhich 
hundreds of 111en, wonlon, and children, not guilty 
of one act of duty in resisting their usurpation, \vere 
involved? This keeping of their old is, thon, to give 
us a confidence in their new engagelnellts. But ex- 
alnine the 1natter, and you will see that the prevari- 
cating sons of violence give no relief at all, where at 
all it can be \vanted. 'fhey renew their old fraudu- 
lent declaration against confiscations, and then they 
expressly exclude all adherents to their ancient la"w- 
ful gOyernlnellt fron1 any hencfit of it: that is to say, 
they prolnisc that they will secure all their brother 
plunderers in their share of the COlnmon plunder. 
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The fear of being robbed by every new succession 
of robbers, .who do not keep even the faith of that 
kind of society, absolutely required that they should 
giye security to the dividends of spoil, else they could 
1'10t exist a 11101uent. But it was necessary, in giving 
security to robbers, that honest men should be de- 
prived of all hope of restitution; and thus their in- 
terests were luade utterly and eternally incolnpatible. 
So that it appears that this boasted security of prop- 
erty is nothing n10re than a seal put' upon it
 de- 
struction; this ceasing of confiscation is to secure the 
confiscators against the innocent propri
tors. That 
Tery thing which is held out to you as your cure is 
that which makes your malady, and renders it, if 
once it happens, utterly incurable. You, lUY Lord, 
.who possess a considerable, though not an iuyidious 
estate, Inay be well assured, that, if, by being cn- 
gaged, as you assuredly ,,"'"ould be, in the defence 
of \Tour relio'ion vonr kino' Y our order Y our la\vs 
J 0' J b' , , 
[llld liberties, that estate should be put under confis- 
cation, the property "Tould be" secured, but in the 
saIne lUanneI', at your expense. 
But, after all, for what purpose are we told of this 
reforll1ation in their principles, and what is the pol- 
icy of all this softening in ours, which is to be pro- 
duced by their exau1ple? It is not to soften us to 
suffering innocence and virtue, but to mollify us to 
the crin1es and to the society of robbers and ruffians. 
nut I trust that our countrymen will not be soft- 
ened to that kind of crimes and crÏ1ninals; for, if ""'"e 
should, our hearts will be hardened to everything 
which has a clain1 on our benevolence. ...\. kind 
Providence has placed in our breasts a hatred of the 
unjust and cruel, in order that we may preserve our- 
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selves fron1 cruelty and injustice. They who bear 
cruelty are accolnplices in it. The pretended gentle- 
ness which excludes that charitable rancor produces 
an indifference which is half an approbation. They 
never ,villiove where they ought to love, who do not 
hate where they ought to hate. 
There is another piece of policy, not n10re laudable 
than this, in reading these lnorallectures, \"hich les- 
sens our hatred to crÏ1ninals and our pity to sufferers 
by insinuating that it has be on owing to their fault 
or folly that the latter have becolne the prey of the 
fonner. By flattering us that ,ve are not sul
ect to 
the saIne vices and follies, it induces a confidence 
that \ve shall not suffer the san1e evils by a contact 
.with the infanlous gang of roLLers who have thus 
robbed and butchered our neighbors before our faces. 
'Ve nUlst not be flattered to our ruin. Our vices 
are the saBle as theirs, neither l110re nor less. If 
any faults we had, \vhich wanted this French exam- 
ple to call us to a " softening of character, and a re- 
vie\v of our social relations and duties," there is yet 
no sign that we have c01l1mellced our reforlnation. 
We seelH, by the best accounts I have from the \vorld, 
to go on just as forlnerly, "solne to undo, and SOllie 
to be undone." There is no change at all: and if 
we are not bettered by the sufferings of \vaT', thi::, 
peace, .which, for reasons to hilnself best known, the 
author fixes as the period of our refonnation, 111USt 
have sOlllething very extraordinary in it; because 
hitherto ease, opulence, and their concolnitant pleas- 
ure have never greatly disposed lnankilld to that se- 
rious reflection and review \vhich the author 
npposes 
to be the result of the approaching peace \vith vice 
and crime. I believe he fonns a right estÌlnate of 
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the nature of this peace, and that it will want 111any 
of those circUl11stances which forlnerly characterize1 
that state of things. 
If I an1 right in my ideas of this pew republic, the 
different states of peace and war will nlake no differ- 
ence in her pursuits. It is not an enel11Y of accident 
that we have to deal with. Enn1Ïty to us, and to all 
civilized nations, is wrought into the very stan1Ïna of 
its Constitution. It was made to pursue the pur- 
poses of that fundan1ental enmity. The design will 
go on regularly in every position and in every rela- 
tion. Their hostility is to break us to their don1Ïn- 
ion; their an1Ïty is to debauch us to their principles. 
In the forl11er, ,ve are to contend with their force; in 
the latter, with their intrigues. But ,ve stand in a 
very different pOf'ture of defence in the t,vo situa- 
tions. In "
ar, so long as governlnent is supported, 
we fight with the whole united force of the kingdoln. 
"""hen under the nal11e of peace the "rar of intrigue 
begins, we do not contend against our enelnies with 
the ,,-hole force of the kingdoln. X 0, - we shall 
have to fight, (if it should be a fight at all, and not 
an ignolninious surrender of everything which has 
made our country "Venerable in our eyes and dear 
to our hearts,) we shall haye to fight .with but a 
portion of our strength against the ,,
hole of theirs. 
Gentlel11en who not long since thought ,vith us, but 
who now recomn1end a J acobin peace, were at that 
time sufficiently aware of the existence of a danger- 
ous J acobin faction ,vithin this kingdon1. .A. ,,
hile 
ago they seel11eù to be trelnblingly alive to the nUBl- 
bel' of those who composed it, to their. dark subtlety, 
to their fierce audacity, to their adn1Ïration of e\'cry- 
thing that passes in France, to their eager dc
ire of 3 
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close cOlnmunication ,vith the 1110ther faction there. 
At this 11l0111ent, ,vhen the question is upon the open- 
ing of that cOlnnlunication, not a word of our English 
J-acobins. That faction is put out of sight and out 
of thought. "It vanished at the cro".ing of the 
cock." Scarcely had the Gallic harLinger of peace 
aud light begun to utter his lively notes, than all the 
cackling of us poor Tory geese to alann the garrison 
of the Capitol ,vas forgot. * There ,vas enough of 
indenlllÏty before. Now a c0111plete act of oblivion 
is passed about the J acobins of England, though one 
would naturally imagine it would Inake a principal 
object in all fair deliberation upon the 111erits of a 
project of an1Íty ,vith the J acohins of France. But 
however others 111ay choose to forget the faction, the- 
faction does not choose to forget itself, nor, ho,yever 
gentlelnen Inay choose to flatter thenlselves, it does 
not forget theln. 
Never, in any civil contest, has a part been taken 
with l110re of the warillth, or carried on ,vith Inore of 
the arts of a party. The J acobills are worse than lost 
to their country. Their hearts are abroad. Their 
syn1pathy váth the Regicides of France is c01l1plete. 
Just as in a civil contest, they exult in all their vic- 
tories, they are dejected and 1110rtified in all their 
defeats. Nothing that the Regicides can do (and 
they have labored hard for the purpose) can alienate 
the111 frol11 their cause. You and I, IllY dear Lord, 
have often observed on the spirit of their conduct. 
When the J acohins of France, by their studied, delib- 
erated, catalogued files of 111urders ,vith the poniard, 
the sabre, and the tribunal, have shocked whatever 


* Hie auratis volitans argenteus anser 
Porticibus GALLOS in limine adesse eancbat. 
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remained of lnllnan sensibility in our breasts, then it 
was they distinguished the resources of party policy. 
They did not venture directly to confront the public 
sentin1ellt; for a very short tÏ1ne they seelned to par- 
take of it. They began with a reluctant and sor- 
rowful confession; they deplored the stains ,vhich 
tarnished the lustre of a good cause. .After keeping 
a decent tÏ111e of retirenlent, in a fe,,- days crept out 
an apology for the excesses of Inen cruelly irritated 
by the attacks of unjust power. Gro,vn bold.er, as 
the first feeling of n1ankind decayed and the color 
of these horrors began to fade upon the ilnagillation, 
they proceeded froln apology to defence. They urged, 
but still deplored, the absolute necessity of such a 
proceeding. 'fhen they nlade a bolder stride, and 
marched fronl defence to recrÏ1nillation. They at- 
ten1pted to assassinate the n1emory of those ,vhose 
bodies their friends had nla

acred, and to con
ider 
their Inurder as a less formal act of justice. They 
endeavored even to debauch our pity, and to suborn 
it in favor of cruelty. They wept over the lot of 
those who were driven by the crÏ1nes of aristocrats to 
republican vengeance. Every pause of their cruelty 
they considered as a return of their natural senti- 
ments of benignity and justice. Then they had re- 
course to history, and found out all the recorded 
cruelties that deform the annals of the "Torld, in or- 
der that the nlassacres of the Regicides n1ight pass 
for a con1n10n event, and even that the most merci- 
ful of princes, who suffered by their hands, should 
bear the iniquity of all the tyrants who have at any 
tin1e infested the earth. In order to reconcile us the 
better to this republican tyranny, they confounded 
the bloodshed of war with the m-qrders of peace; 
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and they cOlnputed ho-w nluch greator prodigality of 
blood \vas exhibited in battles and in the stornl of 
cities than in the frugal, well-ordered 111aSSaCres of the 
revolutionary tribunals of France. 
As to foreign po\vers, so long as they were COll- 
joined ,vith Great Britain in tl1Ïs contest, so long 
they were treated as the 1110st abandoned tyrants, 
and, indeed, the basest of the luunan racc. The Ino- 
l11ent any of theln quits the cause of this goyeru- 
lncnt, and of all governments, he is rehabilitated, his 
honor is restored, all attainders are purged. The 
friends of J acobins are no longer despots; the be- 
trayers of the COllllnOn cause are no longer traitors. 
That you lnay not doubt that they look 011 this \var 
as a civil war, and the Jacobins of France as of their 
party, and that they look upon us, though locally 
their countrYlnen, in reality as ene1111es, they have 
never failed to run a parallel bet\veen our late civil 
war and this war \vith the J acoLins of France. 'rhey 
justify their partiality to those J acobins by the par- 
tiality which ,vas shown Ly several here to the Colo- 
nies, and they sanction their cry for peace with the 
Regicides of France by SOlne of our propositions for 
peace with the English in A111erica. 
This I do not 111elltion as entering into the contro- 
versy how far they are right or wrong in this paral- 
lel, but to show that they do make it, and that they 
do consid.er thelnselves as of a party \vith the J acobins 
of France. You cannot forget their constant corre- 
spondence \vith the J acobills, \vhilst it was in their 
po\ver to carry it 011. When the conl111unicatiol1 is 
again op.Jlled, the interrupted correspondence will 
COlnmence. We cannot be blind to the advantage 
which such a party affords to Regicide France in aU 
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her ,iews, - and, on the other hand, what an advan- 
tage Regicide France bolds out to the ,iews of the 
repuhlican party in England. Slightly as they have 
considered their subject, I think this can hardly have 
escaped the "Titers of political ephenleride
 for any 
1110llth or year. They have told us 111uch of the 
alnendn1ent of the Regicides of France, and of their 
returning honor and genero
ity. Ha ve they told 
anything of the reforn1ation and of the returning 
loyalty of the J acobins of England? IIaye they told 
us of tlzeir gradual 
oftenillg to,vards royalty? IIaye 
they told us what Ineasures tlzey are taking for" put- 
ting the crown in con1n1i

ion," ,and what approxilna- 
tions of any kind tlzey are Inaking towards the old 
Constitution of their country? Nothing of this. The 
silence of these "Titers is dreadfully expressh e. They 
dare not touch the subject. But it is not annihilat- 
ed by their silence, nor by our indifference, It is 
but too plain that our Constitution cannot exi
t w'Ïth 
such a cOlnmunication. Our 11l1lnanÏty, our Inanners, 
our 1110rals, our religion, cannot stand ,vith such a 
con1nlunication. The Constitution is luade by those 
things, and for those things: without then1 it cannot 
exist; and without them it is no matter whether it 
exists or not. 
It was an ingenious Parlian1entary Christn1as play, 
by which, in both Houses, you anticipated the holi- 
days; it was a relaxation frolu your graver elnploy- 
ment; it was a pleasant discussion you had, which 
part of the falnily of the Constitution was the elder 
branch, - ,,
hether one part did not exist prior to the 
others, and whether it might exist and flourish, if 
"the others were cast into the fire." * In order to 


· See debates in Parliament upon motions made in both Houses 
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make this SatuI'nalian an1usen1ent general in the faln- 
ily, you sent it do,vn stairs, that judgrs and juries 
might partake of the entertaÏ111nent. The unfortu- 
nate antiquary and augur ,vho is the butt of all this' 
sport may suffer in the roistering horse-play and prac- 
tical jokes of the servants' hall. But whatever lnay 
lJecome of hiln, the discussion itself, and the tin1Îug it, 
put lne in mind of ,vhat I have read
 (where I do 110t 
recollect,) that the subtle nation of the Greeks were 
busily enlployed, in the Church of Santa Sophia, in 
a dispute of n1ixûd natural philosophy, lllûtaphysics, 
and theology, .whether the light on 
Ioul1t Taùor ,vas 
created or uncreated, and were ready to nlassacre 
the holders of the unfashionable opinion, at the very 
monlent when the ferocious enen1Y of all philosophy 
and religion, 
iaholllet the Second, entered through 
a breach into the capital of the Christian ,vorld. I 
may pos
ibly suffer 111uch more than 
lr. Reeves (I 
shall certainly give n1uch n10re general offence) for 
breaking in upon this constitutional an1usen1cnt con- 
cerning the created or uncreated nature of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and by calling their attention 
to a problelll which may entertain thelll less, but 
which concerns them a great deal n10re, - that is, 
whether, ,vith this Gallic Jacobin fraternity, which 
they are desired by sonle writers to court, all the 
parts of the goverUlllent, about ,,
hosc COlllùustiLlc 
or incoillbustible qualities they are contending, nlay 
" not be cast into the fire" together. lIe is a strange 
visionary (but he is nothing worse) .who fancies that 
anyone part of our Constitution, whatever right of 
prilllogclliture it may clain1, or whatever astrologers 


for prosecuting Mr. Reeves for a libel upon the Constitution, Dec., 
1795. 
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l11ay diyine fron1 its horoscope, can pos
ibly survive 
the others. .As they ha\
e lived, so they will die, to- 
gether. I n1ust do justice to the il11partiality of the 
J ácobins. I have not ohserved an10ngst tltem the least 
predilection for any of those parts. If there has been 
any difference in their n1alice, I think they have 
shown a worse disposition to the IIouse of Con1111ons 
than to the cro-wn. As to the House of Lords, they 
do not speculate at all about it, and for rea
ons that 
are too obvious to detail. 
The question will be concerning the effect of this 
French fraternity on the \vhole Inass. Have we any- 
thing to apprehend froln J acobin cOlnn1unication, or 
have \ve not? If \ve have not, is it by our experi- 
ence before the ,Yar that ,ve are to presulne that after 
the war no dangerous con1111union can exist betw"een 
those \vho are "
ell affected to the ne,y Constitution 
of France and ill affected to the old Constitution 
here? 
In conversation I have not yet found nor heard of 
any persons, except those who undertake to instruct 
the puLlic, so unconscious of the actual state of things, 
or so little prescient of the future, \vho do not shud- 
der all over and feel a secret horror at the approach 
of this cOl1ununication. I do not except froln this 
obselTation those ,,
ho are willing, more than I find 
myself disposed, to subn1Ït to this fraternity . Kever 
has it been n1entioned in n1Y hearing, or froln what I 
can learn in 111Y inquiry, without the suggestion of 
an ...\Jicn Dill, or SOI11e other measures of the t'alne 
nature, as a defence against its manifest mischief. 
"Tho does not see the utter insufficiency of such a 
ren1edy, if such a remedy could be at all adopted? 
We expel suspected foreigners from hence; and we 
VOL. VI. '1 
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suffer every Englishn1an to pass over into France to 
be initiated in all the infernal discipline of the pIn co, 
to cabal and to be corrupted by every Ineans of caùal 
and of corruption, and then to return to England, 
charged with their worst dispositions and designs. 
In France he is out of the reach of your police; and 
.when he returns to England, one such Engli
h en1is- 
sary is \vorse than a legion of French, who are either 
tongue-tied, or whose speech betrays them. But the 
,vorst aliens are the [nnbassador and his train. These 
you canllot expel without a proof ( always difficult) 
of direct practice against the state. A French aln- 
bassador, at the head of a French party, is an evil 
which ,ve have never experienced. The Inischicf is 
by far n10re visible than the relnedy. But, after all, 
every such Ineasure as an Alien Bill is a n1easuro of 
hostility, a preparation for it, or a canse of di
putc 
that shall bring it on. In effect, it is fuudanlcntally 
contrary to a relation of alnity, whose essence is a 
perfectly free conullunication. E\?erything done to 
prevent it ,vill provoke a foreign ,val'. Everything, 
,vhen we let it proceed, will producc don1cstic dis- 
traction. 'Ve shall be in a perpetual dilc1l1lna, Rut 
it is easy to see ,vhich side of thc dilelnlna will be 
taken. The saIne telnper which brings us to solicit 
a J acobin peace will induce ns to telllporize with all 
the evils of it. By degrees our nlillds ,vill be nlade 
to our circumstances. The novelty of such things, 
which produces half the horror and all the disgust, 
will bé worn off. Our ruin ,vill be disguised in prof... 
it, and the sale of a few \vretched bau bIes ,vill briùe 
a degenerate people to barter a ,yay the most precious 
jewel of their souls. Our Constitution is not Inade 
for this kind of warfare. It provides greatly for our 
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happiness, it furnishes fe,v means for our defence. 
It is fOrIned, in a great llleasure, upon the principle 
of jealousy of the crO'Vll, - and as things stood, when 
it took that turn, with very great reason, I go far- 
ther: it nlust keep alive sonle part of that fire of jeal- 
ousy etcrnally and chastely burning, or it cannot be 
the British COllstitution. .A.t yarious perioùs \'fe ha\e 
had tyranuy in this country, more than enough. ",Ye 
have had rebellions ,vith nlore or less justification. 
SOllle of our kings have lnade adulterous connections 
abl'oaù, aud trucked away for foreign gold the inter- 
ests and glory of their crO\'fl1. But, before this tilne, 
our liberty has neyer been corrupted. I Inean to say, 
that it has never been debauched froln its dOlnestic 
relations. To this time it has been Englif\h liberty, 
and English liberty only. Our love of liberty and 
our love of our country ,vere not distinct things. 
Liberty is no,v, it seenls, put upon a larger and nlore 
liberal bottom. We are men, - and as lnen, un- 
doubtedly, nothing luunan is foreign to us. ",Ve can- 
not be too liberal in our general \vishes for the hap- 
pin
ss of our kind. But in all questions on the 
nlode of procuring it for any particular community, 
we ought to be fearful of adInitting those who have 
no interost in it, or \,ho have, perhaps, an interest 
against it, into the consultation. .1.bove all, we can- 
not be too cautious in our comlnunication with those 
who seek their happiness by other roads than those 
of Inunanity, morals, and religion, and whose liberty 
consists, and consists alone, in being free from those 
restraints which are imposed by the virtues upon the 
passIons. 
When we invite danger froln a confidence in defen- 
sive measures, we ought, first of all, to be sure that 
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it is a species of danger against which any defen- 
sive Inensures that can be adopted \vill be sufficient. 
Next, we ought to kno\v that the spirit of our laws, 
or that our own dispositions, 'which are stronger than 
laws, are susceptible of all those defensive 11leasures 
which the occasion Inay require. A third considera- 
tion is, ,vhether these nleasures will not bring more 
odhu11 than strength to govennnent; and the last, 
whether the authority that Inakes them, in a gener- 
al corruption of I11nnners and principles, can insure 
their execution. Let no one argue, fronl the state 
of things, as he sees them at present, concerning "rhat 
will be the Ineans and capacities of goverillnent, when 
the tÌ1ne arriyes 'which shall call for renledics COl11- 
mensurate to enorlnous evils. 
It is an obvious truth, that no constitution can de- 
fend itself: it Inust he defended by the wisdoln and 
fortitude of l11en. These are what no constitution 
can give: thoy are the gifts of God; and He alone 
knows whether ,ye shall possess such gifts at the tilne 
we stand in need of then1. Constitutions furnish 
the civil IneaJIS of getting at the natural: it is all 
that in this case they can do. But our Constitution 
has 1110re Ï1npedÏ1nents than helps. Its excellencies, 
when they COlne to be put to this sort of proof, Inay 
be found among its defects. 
N otIling looks 1110re a\vful and imposing than an 
ancient fortification. Its lofty, e1nbattled walls, its 
bold, projecting, rounded towers, that pierce the sky, 
strike the Ì1naginatiol1 and promise inexpugnable 
strength. Eu t they are the very tl1Ïngs that 111ake 
its \veakness. You 111ay as well think of opposing 
one of these old fortresses to the mass (If artillery 
brought by a Frencl) irruption into the field as to 
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think of resisting by your old laws and your old 
fonlls the Hew destruction 'which the cor!JS of J acoùin 
engineers of to-day prepare for all such forms and all 
such laws. Besides the debility and fabe principle of 
their construction to resist the present lllodes of at- 
tack, the fortress itself is in ruinous repair, and there 
is a practicable breach in every part of it. 
Such is the work. But l11Îserable 'works have been 
defended by the constancy of the garrison. \\ eather- 
beaten ships have been brought safe to port by the 
spirit and alertlle:;s of the cre,v. But it is here that 
we shall en1inently fail. The day that, by their con- 
sent, the seat of Regicide has its place among the 
thrones of Europe, there is no longer a Inotive for 
zeal in their favor; it will at best be cold, unÏ1npas- 
sioned, dejected, llleiallcholy duty. The glory ,,
ill 
seelll all on the other side. The friends of the crown 
"ill appear, not as chalupions, but as victin1s; dis- 
countenanced, 1110rtified, lowered, defeated, they will 
fall into listle
sness and indifference. They will leave' 
things to take their course, enjoy the IJresent hour, 
and subluit to the conlllion fate. 
I::; it only an oppressive nightn1are with ,vhieh we 
have been loaded? Is it, then, all a frightful drean1, 
and are there no regicides in the world t! Have we 
not heard of that prodigy of a ruffian ,vho woulò not 
suffer his benignant sovereign, with his hands tied 
behind hÍIn, and stripped for execution, to say one 
parting word to his deluded people, - of Santerre, 
who con1manded the drums and trumpets to strike 
up to stifle his voice, and dragged hin1 backward to 
the Inachin.e of lllurder? This nefarious villain (for 
a few days I may call hÍ1u so) stands high in France, 
as in a republic of robbers and murderers he ought. 
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'\Vhat hinders this monster from being sent as a In- 
bassador to convey to his l\Iajcsty the first cOlnpli- 
luents of his brethren, the Regicide Directory? They 
have none that can represent them Inore properly. I 
anticipate the day of his arrival. lIe will Inake his 
public entry into London on one of the pale horse
 
of his bre,very. 

s he knows that ,ve are pleased 
with the Paris ta:::;te for the orùer8 of kllio'hthooù * 
b , 
he ,vill fling a bloody sash across his shoulders, with 
the order of the holy guillotine surillounting the 
crown appendant to the riband. Thus aùorneù, he 
will proceed froll1 'Vhitechapel to the further end of 
Pall 
lall, an the music of London playing the 
Iar- 
seillaise HYll1l1 before hiln, and escorted by a chosen 
detacllll1ent of the LéfJion de l' Ecltafaud. It were 
only to be ,vished that no ill-fated loyalist, for the 
Ï1nprudence of his zeal, luay stand in the lJillory at 
Charing Cross, under the statue of ICing Charles the 

'irst, at the tilne of this grand procession, lest 
Olne 
of the rotten eggs ,vhich the Constitutional Society 
shall let fly at his indiscreet head Inay hit the vir- 
tuous lllurderer of his king. They 111ight soil the 
state dress ,vhich the Inillisters of so InallY crowned 
heads have adn1Ìred, and in ,yhich Sir Clelnent Cot- 
terel is to introduce hiul at St. J alnes's. 
If Santerre cannot be spared frolH the coustitu- 
tional butcheries at hOlne, Talliell Inay supply his 
place, anù, in point of figure, with advantage. He 
has been habituated to cOllllnissions; anù he is as 
well qualified as Santerre for this. X oro wished 


. "In the costume assumed by the members of the .legislntiye body 
we almost beholù the revival of the extinguished insignia of knight- 
hood," &c" &e, - See A J'l'ew of the RelatÙ:e State cif Great Britain and 
F1'ance at tlte Cúmmencement of tlte Year 1 i96. 
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the Roman people had but one neck. The wish of 
the 1110re exalted Tallien, when he sat in judglnent, 
was, that his sovereign had eighty-three heads, that 
he might seud one to everyone or" the Departlnents. 
Tallien ,vill 1uake an excellent figure at Guil
ial1 
at the next Sheriff's feast. He may open the ball 
with 1HY Lady 
Iayoress. But this will be after 
he has retired fr01H the public table, and gone into 
the private room for the enjoY111ent of 1nore social 
and unreserved conversation ,vith the ministers of 
state and the judges of the bench. There these n1Ïn- 
isters and magistrates will hear hiln entertain the 
worthy alderluen with an instructing and pleasing 
narrative of the 1uanner in which he luade the rich 
citizens of Bordeaux squeak, and gently led them 
by the public credit of the guillotine to disgorge 
their anti-revolutionary pelf. 
All this ,viII be the display, and the to,vn-talk, 
when our regicide is on a visit of cerelnony. ..At 
hon1e nothing ,vill equal the pOlUp and splendor of 
the Hûlel de la République. There another scene of 
gaudy grandeur 'will be opened. 'Yhen his Citizen 
Excellency keeps the festival, which every citizen is 
ordered to observe, for the glorious execution of 
Louis the Sixteenth, and renews his oath of detes- 
tation of kings, a grand ball of course ,,
ill be given 
on the occasion. Then ""hat a hurly-burly! ""hat 
a crowding! what a glare of a thousand fian1beaux 
in the square! ,vhat a clan10r of footlnen contend- 
ing at the door! ,,
hat a rattling of a thousand 
coaches of duchesses, countesses, and Lady l\Iarys, 
choking the way, and overturning each other, in a 
struggle who should be first to pay her court to the 
Gitoyenne, the spou
e of the twenty-first husband, he 
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the husband of the thirty-first ,vife, and to hail her 
in the rank of honorable Inatrons hefore the four 
days' duration of lllarriage is expired! - 
Iorals, as 
they .were, decorum, the great outguard of the sex, 
and the proud sentÏ1nent of honor, .which Inakes vir- 
tue 1110re re
pectable, ,vhere it is, and conceals lll.llnan 
frailty, ,vhere virtl}e may not be, \vill be bani
hed 
from this land of propriety, 11lodesty, and reservc. 
We had before an alubassador fronl the 1110St Chris- 
tian King. 'Ve shall have then one, perhüps t\vo, as 
lately, froln the IlI0St ..lnti-Chrif:tian Republic. His 
chapel ,viII be great and f'plendid, fonned on the 
model of the Telnple of Reason at Paris; ,vhile the 
famous ode of the infanlous Chéuier will be sung, 
and a prostitute of the street adored as a godde
s. 
We shall then haxe a French ambassador without 
a suspicion of Popery. One good it ,vill hayc: it 
will go S0111e ,yay in quieting the lninds of that 
synod of zealous Protestant lay elders ,vho goyern 
Ireland on the pacific principles of poieillic theology, 
and ,\Tho no\v, frolll dread of the Pope, cannot take 
a cool bottle of claret, or enjoy an innocent Parlia- 
mentary job, .with any tolerable quiet. 
So far as to the French COllllllUllication here:- 
,vhat will he the effect of our COIUlllUIÚcation there? 
'Ve know that our new brethren, whilst they eyery- 
,vhere shut up the churches, illcreaset1 ill Paris, at 
one time at least fourfold, the opera-houscs, the play- 
houses, the public sho\vs. of aU kinds; and even in 
their state of indigcnce and di
tre
s, no expense ,vas 
spared for their cquipluent and decoration. 1"hey 
were Inade an affair of state. There is no invention 
of seduction, Hever ,vholly ,vallting in that place, 
that has not been increased, - brothels, ganlÌJlg.. 
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houses, everything. Änd there IS no doubt, but, 
w.hen they are settled in a triumphant peace, they 
will carryall these arts to their uÍ1nost perfection, 
and cover thenl with every species of inlposillg Inag- 
nificence. They hdve all along avowed then} as a 
part of.their policy; and 'whilst they corrupt YOUllg 
Ininds through pleasure, they forin then1 to crillle
. 
Eyery idea of corporal gratification is carried tu the 
highest. excess, and ,vooed with all the elegance that 
belongs to the senses. _\.ll elegance of Inind and lUi.111- 
ners is banished. A theatrical, bOlllhastic, Will(ly 
phraseology of heroic virtue, blended and Inillgled 
up with a worse dissoluteness, and joined to a 111U1'- 
derous and savage ferocity, fOrIns the tone and idi- 
onl of their language and their Inanners. .Anyone, 
.who attends to all their o,vn descriptions, narra- 
tiyes, and dissertations, will find in that whole place 
1110re of the air of a body of assassins, banditti, house- 
breakers, and outlawed snlugglers, joined to that of 
a gang of strolling players expelled fronl and ex- 
ploded orderly theatres, 'with their pròstitutes in a 
brothel, at their debauches and bacchanals, than any- 
thing of the refined and perfected virtues, or the pol- 
ished, n1itigated vices of a great capital. 
Is it for this benefit we open" the usual relations 
of peace and an1Ïty"? Is it for this our youth of 
both sexes are to form thelllSelyes by travel? Is it 
for this that with expense and pains we form their 
lisping infant accents to the language of France? I 
shall be told that this abon1inable 111edley is nlacle 
rather to revolt young and ingenuous n1inds. So it is 
in the description. So perhaps it may in reality to a 
chosen few. So it nlay be, when the magistrate, the 
law, and the church frown on such manners, and the 
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wretches to whom they belong, - 'when they arc 
chased froIll the eye of day, and the society of civil 
life, into night-cellars and caves and woods. But ,vhcn 
these 111en theI11selves are the nlagistl'ates,- whcn all 
the consequence, \veight, and authority of a great na- 
tion adopt theIn, - ,vhen wc see theln conjoined ,vith 
victory, glory, power, and d01l1inion, and h01l1age paid 
to theill by every goverIunent, - it is not possible that 
the do,vnhill should not be slid into, recolnn1ended 
by everything ,vhich has opposed it. Let it be re- 
membered that no young man can go to any part of 
Europe without taking this place of pestilential con- 
tagion in his ,vay; and ,vhilst the less active part 
of the cOllUllunity ,vill be debauched by this travel, 
,vhilst children are poisoned at these schools, our 
trade will put the finishing hand to our ruin. No 
factory will be settled in France, that willllot become 
a cluL of cOlnplete French J acobins. The minds of 
young nlen of that description will receive a taint in 
their religion, their 1110rals, and their politics, which 
they ,viII in a short time cOlnmunicate to the ,vhole 
kingdon1. 
'Vhilst eyerything prepares the body to debauch 
and the Inind to crhne, a regular church of avo,ved 
atheisln, established by law, 'with a direct and san- 
guinary persecution of Christianity, is formed to pre- 
vent all alnendment and ren10rse. Conscience is 
fOl'lnally deposed fl'Onl its dominion over the nlind. 
What fills the 111easure of horror is, that schools of 
atheisn1 are set up at the public charge in every part 
of the country. That SOlne English parents 'will be 
wicked enough to send their children to such schools 
there is no douLt. Better this island should be sunk 
to the botton1 of the sea than that (so far as human 
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infirlnity adnlits) it should not be a country of re1ig. 
ion and lllorals ! 
With all these causes of corruption, we nlay well 
judge .what the general fashion of nlind ,vill be 
through both sexes and all conditions. Such spec- 
tacles and such exalnples will overbear all the la,vs 
that eyer blackened the cunlbrous volulnes of our 
sÜ)tutes. 'Yhen royalty shall have disayO"wed itself, 
- ,vhen it shall haye relaxed all the principles of its 
own support, - when it has rendered the systenl of 
Regicide fashionable, and received it as triUnl}Jhallt, 
in the very persons who have consolidated that sys- 
tel11 by the perpetration of every crÏ1ne, ,vho haye 
not only 111assacred the prince, but the very laws 
and Inagi
trates 'which were the support of royalty, 
and slaughtered with an illdiscrin1Ïnate proscription, 
,vithout regard to either sex or age, every person 
that "ras suspected of an inclination to king, law, 
or nlagistracy, - I say, will anyone dare to be 
loyal? 'Yill anyone presunlc, against both author- 
ity and opinion, to hold up this unfashionable, anti- 
quated, exploded Constitution? 
The J acobin faction in England 11lUst grow in 
strength and audacity; it will be supported by oth- 
er intrigues and supplied by other resources than 
yet we have seen in actioll. Confounded at its 
gro,vth, the govenuuent Inay fly to Pariialllellt for 
its support. But who will 3.ns,ver for the tenlper 
of a IIouse of Conlmons elected under these circum- 
stal ces ? 'Vho .will answer for the courage of a 
House of C01111110ns to ann the crown with the ex- 
traordinary powers that it lllay demand? But the 
ministers will not venture to ask half of 'what theV' 
01 
know they ,vanta They will lose half of that half 
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in the contest; and when thcy have obtained their 
nothing, they 'will be driven Ly the cries of faction 
either to demolish the feeble works thcy haye thrown 
up in a hurry, or, in effect, to abandon them. ...ts to 
the flouse of Lords, it is not ,vorth lllclltioning. The 
pecr
 ought naturally to bc the iJillars of the crown; 
but \\rhcn their titles are rendered conten1ptibJe, and 
their property invidious, and a part of their weak... 
ness, and not of their strcngth, they \yill be found so 
111any degradcd and trclnbling indiyiduals, ,vho \vill 
seek by cyasion to put off the evil day ûf their ruin. 
Both flonscs ,vill be in perpctual of'cillation bet\\rCell 
abortive atte111pts at encrgy and still 11101"e unsuc- 
cessful attelnpts at C0111pr0111ise. You ,viII bc hnpa- 
tient of your disease, and abhorrcnt of your relne... 
dy. A spirit of subterfuge and a tone of apology will 
enter into all your proceedings, whether of law or 
legislation. Your judges, who 1l0\V sustain so n1as- 
culine an authority, will appear 1110re on their trial 
than the culprits they have before theln. The aw- 
ful frO\Vll of cri111illal justice \yill be smoothed into 
· the silly sn1Ìle of seduction. Judges \vill think to in- 
sinuate and soothe the accused into conviction and 
condelnnatioll, and to ,yllCedle to the gallows the 
1110St artful of all delinquents. But they will not 
be so ,vheedled. They ,viII not su1nnit even to the 
appearance of persons on their trial. Their claim 
to this cxe111ption "rill be adlnitted. The place in 
,vhich S0111e of the greatest nalnes .,vhich ever dis... 
tingui
hed the history of this country haye stood 
will appear boneath their dignity. The crÏ1ninal 
will clin1b fro111 the dock to the sid
-bar, and take 
his place and his tea \vith the counsel. From the 
bar of the counsel, by a natural progress, he ,viII as- 
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cend to the hcnch, which long before had been vir- 
tually abandoned, Thcy who escape fron1 justice 
will not suffer a que
tion upon reputation. They 
will take the crown of the cause"ay; they 'will be 
re\ered as 1narty1's; they 'will triun1ph as conquerors. 
K obody will dare to censure that popular part of 
the tribunal whose only restraint on Inisjudgnlcnt 
is the censure 'Of the public. They who find fault 
with the decision will be represented as eneluies to 
the institution. Juries that con\ict for the crown 
will be loaded with obloquy. The juries "Who acquit 
will be held up as 1110dels of justice. If Parlialnellt 
orders a IJrOsecution, and fails, (as fail it 'will,) it 
,,-ill be treated to its face as guilty of a conspiracy' 
maliciously to prosecute. Its care in discovering a 
conspiracy against the state will be treated as a 
forged plot to destroy the liberty of the subject: 
e\ery such disco\ery, instead of strengthening gov- 
ernlllent, will weaken its reputation. 
In this state thingf' will be suffered to proceed, lest 
measures of yigor 
hould precipitate a crisis. The 
timid ,,
ill act thus from character, the wise from ne- 
cessity. Our laws had done all that the old condi- 
tion of things dictated to render our judges erect and 
independent; but they will naturally fail on the side 
upon "Which they had taken no precautions. The ju- 
dicial magistrates ,,
ill find theillselves safe as against 
the crown, 'whose will is not their tenure; the power 
of executing their office will be hpld at the pleasure 
of those who deal out Hune or abuse as they think fit. 
They will begin rather to consult their own repose 
and their own popularity than the critical and peril- 
ous trust that is in their hands. They win speculate 
on cOllscquenccs
 when they see at court an an1bassa. 
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dol' ,vhose robes arc lined ,vith a scarlet dyed in the 
blood of juùges. It is no ,vonder, nor are they to 
blanle, ","llen they are to consider ho,v they shall an- 
s,ver for their conduct to the crilninal of to-day 
turned into the 1uagistrate of to-lnorrow. 
The press 
The anllY 
\Vhell thus the hehn of justice is' abandoned, an 
llniyersal abandonnlent of all other posts will suc- 
ceed. GoVerlllnent ,viII be for a ,vhile the sport of 
contending factions, who, ,vhilst they fight with one 
another, \vill all strike at her. She will be buffeted 
and beat forward and backward by the conflict of 
those billo\vs, until at length, Ì1l111bling frolll the 
Gu Hic coast, the yictorious tenth \vave shall ride, like 
the bore, over all the rest, and poop the shattered, 
\veather-beaten, leaky, "rater-logged vessel, and sink 
her to the bott0111 of the abyss. 
Alnong other nlÍserable relncdies that have been 
found in the lnateria 'Jnedica of the old college, a 
change of Ininistry will be proposed, and probably 
\vill take place. They ,vho go out can never long 
,vith zeal and good-will support governl11ent in the 
hands of those they hate. In a situation of fatal de- 
pendence on popularity, and without one aid fronl the 
little relnaining po\ver of the cro\vn, it is not to be ex.. 
pected that they will take on them that odiulTI which 
1110re or less attaches npon every exertion of 
trong 
power. The 111Ïnisters of popularity \villlose all their 
credit at a stroke, if they pursue any of those IneallS 
necessary to give life, vigor, and consistence to gov... 
ernment. They ,vill be considered as venal wretches, 
apostates, recreant to all their o\vn principles, acts, 
and declarations. They cannot preserve their credit, 
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but by betraying that authority of which they are the 
guardians. 
To be sure, no prognosticating sYlnptonls of these 
things have as yet appeared, -nothing even re
mn- 
bling their beginnings. 
Iay they never appear! 
)lay these prognostications of the author be justly 
laughed at and speedily forgotten 
 If nothing as 
yet to cause thenl has di:-;covcred itself, let us con- 
sider, in the author's excuse, that ,YC havc not yet 
seen a Jacobin legation in England. The natural, 
declared, sworn ally of srdition has not yet fixed 
its head-quarters in London. , 
There never was a political contest, upon better 
or ,vorse grounds, that by the heat of p
rty-spirit 
may 
lot ripen into civil confusion. If ever a party 
adverse to the crown should be in a condition here 
publicly to declare itself, and to divide, howeycr un- 
equally, the natural force of the kingdoln, they are 
sure of an aid of fifty thousand lnen, at ten days' 
warning, fro111 the opposite coast of France. But 
against this infusion of a foreign force the crown has 
its guaranties, old and new. But I should be glad 
to hear son1ething said of the assistance which loyal 
subjects ill France have received froln other po,vers 
in support of that lawful governinent which secured 
their lawful property. I should be glad to know, if 
they are so dispo
ed to a neighborly, provident, and 
sYlnpathetic attention to their public engagelnents, 
by what lneans they are to come at us. Is it froin 
the powerful states of Holland we are to reclaim our 
guaranty? Is it from the King of Prussia, and his . 
steady good affections, and his powerful navy, that 
we are to look for the guaranty of our security? Is 
it from the Netherlands, .which the French may'cover 
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with the swanl1S of their citizen-soldiers in twenty- 
four hours, that ,ve are to look for this assifoitance? 
This is to suppose, too, that all these powers have no 
views offensiv"e or nocessities defcnf'ive of their o,vn. 
They will cut out work for one another, and Fra.nce 
,v ill cut out work for thelll all. 
That the Christian religion cannot exist in this 
country ,vith such a fraternity will not, I think, be 
disputed ,vith lne. On that religion, according to 
our mode, all our laws and institutions stand, as 
upon their base. That BehenIc is supposed in every 
transaction of life; and if that were done a,vay, ev- 
erything else, as in France, must be changed along 
with it. Thus, religion perishing, and 'with it this 
Constitution, it is a matter of endless meditation 
what order of things would follow it. But 'what 
disorder would fill the space between the present and 
that ,vhich is to COlne, in the gross, is no matter of 
doubtful conjecture. It is a great evil, that of a civil 
war. But, in that state of things, a civil war, which 
would give to good Inell and a good cause some 
means of struggle, is a blessing of compari:"on that 
Eugland will not enjoy. The mOlnent the struggle 
begins, it cnds. They talk of l\{r. RUlne's euthanaf-'ia 
of the British Constitution gently expiring, ,vithout 
a groan, ill the paternal armf.: of a Inere 11lonarchy. 
In a Inonarchy ! - fine trifling indeed! - there is no 
such euthanasia for the British Constitution. 


The manuscript copy of this Letter ends here. 
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l\ 1r AD .A..:\I, - The Conlte de "r oronzow, your Im- 
.1 L perial 
Iajesty's Ininister, and )11'. Fawkener, 
have inforlned me of the yery gracious Inanner in 
which your IInperial 3Iaje:-:ty, and, after your ex- 
an1ple, the Archduke and Archduchess, have conde- 
scenùed to accept my lllunble endeavors in the ser- 
vice of that cause which connects the rights and 
duties of sovereigns ,vith the true interest and hap- 
piness of their people. 
If, confiding in titles derived fron1 your own good- 
ness, I ,enture to 
ddress directly to your Ilnperial 

Iajesty the expressions of n1Y gratitude for so distin- 
guished an honor, I hope it will 110t be thought a 
pre'sllluptuous intrusion. I hope, too, that the ,vill- 
ing hOlnage I pay to the high and ruling virtues 
which distinguish your 1111perial 
Iajesty, and .which 
forin the felicity of so large a part of the world, ,vill 
not be looked upon as the language of adulation to 
power aud greatness. In lny lllllnble situation, I can 
behold Inajesty in its splendor without being dazzled, 
and I aIn capable of respecting it in its fall. 
It is, )Iadaln, fronl 111Y strong sense of ,yhat is due 
to dignity in undeserved nlisfortune, that I aln led 
to felicitate your In1perial 
Iajesty on the use JOU 
l1ave lately 111ade of your power. The princes and 
nobility of France, who fron1 honor and duty, froin 
blood and froll1 principle, are attached to that nn- 
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happy crown, have experienced your favor and coun- 
tenance; and there is no doubt that they ,vill finally 
enjoy the full benefit of your protection. The gener- 
osity of your Ilnperial 1tfajesty has induced you to 
take an interest in their cause; and your sagacity 
has Inade you perceive that in the case of the sov- 
ereign of France the cause of all sovereigns is tried, 
- that in the case of its church, the cause of all 
churches, - and that in the case of its nobility is 
tried the cause of all the respectable orders of all 
society, and even of society itself. 
Your In1perial 
fajesty has sent your n1inister to 
reside where the crO'Vll of France, in this disastrous 
eclipse of royalty, can alone truly and freely be rep- 
resented, that is, in its royal blood, - ,vhere alone 
the nation can be 
epresented, that is, in its natu- 
ral and inherent dignity. A throne cannot be rep- 
resented by a prison. The honor of a nation cannot 
be represented by an assembly which disgraces and 
degrades it: at Coblentz only the king and the ua- 
tion of France are to be found. 
Your Imperial Majesty, who reigns and lives for 
glory, has nobly and ,visely disdained to associate 
your crown with a faction ,vhich has for its object 
the suLversion of all thrones. 
You have not recognized this universal public en- 
emy as a part of the system of Europe. You have 
refused to sully the lustre of your en1pire by any 
c0111munion \vith a body of fanatical usurpers and 
tyrants, drawn out of the dregs of society, and ex- 
alted to their evil elninence by the enorlnity of their 
criInes, - an asseinblage of tyrants, ,vholly destitute 
of any distinguished qualification in a single person 
amongst them, that can command reverence froin our 
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reason, or seduce it frolll our prejudices. These en- 
en1Ïes of sovereigns, if at all acknowledged, must be 
acknowledged on account of that enmity alone: they 
have nothing else to reconllnend then1. 

J adaln, it is dangerous to praise any hUInan vir- 
tue before the acconlplislullent of the tasks which it 
ilnposes on itself. But in expressing lUY part of ,vhat 
I hope is, or ,viII becol11e, the general voice, in adIui- 
ration of what you have done, I run no risk at all. 
'Yith your Imperial lIajesty, declaration and execu- 
tion, beginning and conclusion, are, at their different 
F;easons, one and the saIne thing. 
On the faith and declaration of sonle of the first 
poteJ.ltates of Europe, several thousands of persons, 
con1prehending the best I11en and the best gentlemen 
in France, have given up their country, their houses, 
their fortunes, their professional situation, their all, 
and are, now in foreign lands, struggling under the 
n10st grievous distresses. Whatever appearances Inay 
I11enace, nobody fears that they can be finally aban- 
. 
doned. Such a dereliction could not be without a 
strong inlputation on the public and private honor 
of sovereignty itself, nor ,vithout an irreparable inju- 
ry to its interests. It would give occasion to repre- 
sent nlonarchs as natural ellen1Ïes to each other, and 
that they never suvport or countenance any subjects 
of a brother prince, except when they rebel against 
hÏ1n. We individuals, l11ere spectators of the scene, 
but 
 ho seek our liberties under the shade of legal 
authority, and of course synlpathize with the suffer- 
ers in that cause, never can perluit ourselves to be- 
lieve that such an event can disgrace the history of 
our tillle. The only thing to be feared is delay, in 
w"hich are included lnany luischiefs. The constancy 
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of the oppressed "Till be broken; the power of ty- 
rants will be cOllfirtl1ed. Already the lllultitude of 
French officers, dra,vn fron1 their several corps by 
hopes inspired by the freely declared disposition of 
sovereigns, have left all the posts in which they Inight 
one day have effectually served the good cause aban- 
doned to the enemy. 
Your Imperial 
Iajesty's just influence, ,vhich is 
still greater than your extensive p01ver, .will anÏ1nate 
and expedite the efforts of other sovereigns. FroIl1 
your ,visdolll other states will learn that they ,,,ho 
.wait until all the po,vers of Europe are at once in 
1l10tion can never Inove at all. It would add to the 
unexalnpled calan1Îties of our tiu1e, if the UllCOlnll1on 
union of sentiment in so Inany po,vers should prove 
the very cause of defeating the benefit which ought 
to flow froin their general good disposition. No EOV- 
ereign can run any risk from the designs of other 
po,vers, whilst engaged in this glorious and necessary 
'York. If any attelnpt could be feared, your In1perial 
l\fajesty's power and justice ,vould secure your allies 
against all danger. MadaIn, your glory \vill be C0111- 
plete, if, after having given peace to Europe by your 
moderation, you shall bestow stability on all its gOY- 
erIunents by your vigor and decision. The debt 
which your Imperial l\Iajesty's august predecessors 
have contracted to the ancient manners of Europe, 
by means of .which they civilized a vast elnpire, will 
be nobly repaid by preserving those Inanuers fron1 
the hideous change with which they are IlO'V l11en- 
aced. By the intervention of Russia the world will 
be preserved froln barbarism and ruin. 
A private individual, of a l'el11ote country, in him- 
self \vholly \vithout ÏInportance, unauthorized and 
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unconnected, not as an English subject, but as a 
citizen of the world, presulnes to submit his thoughts 
to one of the greatest and wisest sovereigns that Eu- 
rope has seen. He does it .without fear, because he 
does not involve in his w"eakness (if such it is) his 
king, his country, or his friends. He is not afraid 
that he shall offend your Ill1perial )lajesty, - because, 
secure in itself, true greatness is always accessible, 
and because respectfully to speak what we conceive 
to be truth is the best h01nage which can be paid to 
true dignity. 
I am, J\Iadam, with the utmost possible respect and 
veneration, 
Your Illlperial )Iajesty's 

Iost obedient and most humble servant, 
ED
I. BURKE. 


BEA.CONSFIELD, November 1st, 1791. 
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NOTE. 


FROM authentic documents found with the copy of this Letter 
among Mr. Burke's papers, it appears that in the year 1773 a 
project of imposing a tax upon all proprietors of landed estates 
in Ireland, whose ordinary residence should be in Great Britain, 
had been adopted and avowed by his l\lajesty's ministers at that 
time. A remonstrance against this measure, as highly unjust 
and impolitic, was presented to the ministers by several of the 
principal Irish absentees, and the project was subsequently aban- 
doned. 



LET T E R'. 


D EAR SIR, - laIn uIuch flattered by your very 
obliging letter, and the rather because it pronl- 
ises au opening to our future correspondence. This 
may be IllY only indelnnification for very great losses. 
One of the 1110St odious parts of the proposed ...lb- 
sentee Tax is its tendency to separate friends, and 
t.o 111ake as ugly breaches in private society as it 
must 111ake in the unity of the greal political body. 
I aU1 sure that luuch of the satisfaction of SOlne cir- 
cles in London .will be lost by it. Do you think that 
our frienù )I1's. Vesey will suffer her husLanù to 
yote for a tax that is to destroy the evenings at Bol- 
ton Row? I trust we shall have other supporters 
of the sanle sex, equally powerful, and equally de- 
serving to be so, ,vho will not abandon the COIllnlon 
cause of their o,vn liberties, and our satisfactions. 
"r e shall be barLarized on both sides of the "yater, 
if "re do not see one another no\v and then. 1Ve 
shall sink into surly, brutish Johns, and you will de- 
generate into wild Irish. It is inlpossiLle that ,ve 
should be the wiser or the n10re agreeable, certainly 
we shall not love one another the better, for this 
forced separation, w"hich our lniuisters, ,vho have al- 
ready dOlle so uluch for the dissolution of every oth- 
er sort of good connection, are now Ineditating for the 
further Ïlnprovelncnt of this too ,veIl united elupire. 
Their next step "áll be to encourage all the colonies, 
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about thirty separate governl11ellts, to keep their peo- 
ple fron1 all illtercour
e with each other and ,vith the 
Inother country. A gClltle1nan of New York or Bar- 
badoes will be as 111uch gazed at as a strange anin1al 
fron1 Nova ZClllbla or Otaheite; and those rogues, 
the travellers, .will tell us what stories they please 
about poor old Ireland. 
In all seriouf\ness, (though I am a great deallllore 
than half serious in what I have been saying,) I 
look U}Jon this projected tax in a very evil light; I 
think it is not advisable; I al11 sure it is not neces- 
sary; and as it is not a Inere l11atter of finance, but 
involves a political question of u1uch Ìlnportallce, I 
consider the principle and precedent as far wors
 
than the thing itself, You are too kind in Ìlnagining 
I can suggest anything ne,v upon the suLject. The 
objections to it are very glaring, and n1ust strike the 
eyes of all those who have not their reasqns for shut- 
ting thelll against evident truth. I have no feelings 
or opinions on this subject which I do not partake 
with all the sensible and inforn1ed people that I l11eet 
.with. At first I could scarcely nH
et ,vith anyone 
who could belieye that this scheme originated from 
the English goVel'lllnent. They considered it not only 
as absurd, but as son1ething 1110nstrons and unnatu- 
ral. In the first instance, it strikes at the po,ver of 
this country; in the end, at the union of the whole 
eU1pire. I do not 111ean to express, 1110st certainly I 
do not entertain in n1Y 111ind, anything invidious con- 
cerning the superintending authority of Great Brit- 
ain. But if it be true that the several bodies ,vhich 
make up this c0111plicated luass are to be preserved 
as one ernpire, an authority sufficient to preserve 
that unity, and by its equal ,voight and pressure 
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to consolidate the various parts that compose it, 
must reside sOlne,vhere: that sOl11ewhere can only 
be in England. Possibly anyone nleulber, distinct- 
ly taken, nlight decide in favor of that residence 
.within itself; but certainly no nlelnber would giye 
its voice for any other except this. So that I look 
upon the residence of the 'uprenle power to be set- 
tled here: not by force, or tyranny, or even by 111ere 
long usage, but by the very nature of things, and the 
joint consent of the whole body. 
If all this be admitted, then without question this 
country must ha,e. the sole right to the ÍInperial 
legislation: by which I mean that law which regu- 
lates the polity and econonlY of the several part
, as 
they relate to one another and to the .whole. But if 
any of the parts, which (not for oppression, but for 
order) are placed in a subordinate situation, ,viII as- 
sun1e to themsel,es the power of hindering or check- 
ing the resort of their nlunicipal subjects to the cen- 
tre, or even to any other part of the en1pire, they 
arrogate to then1selves the inlperial rights, which do 
not, which cannot, belong to them, and, so far as 
in thenl lies, destroy the happy arrangenlent of the 
entire empire. 
A free cOlnn1unication by discretionary residence is 
necessary to all the other pnrposes of COlll11lunica- 
tion. For what purpose are the Irish and Plantation 
IRws sent hither, but as 11leallS of preserying this soy- 
ereign constitution? Whether such a constitution 
was originally right or wrong this is not the tilue of 
day to dispute. If any evils arise frolll it, let us not 
strip it of what nlay be useful in it. By taking the 
English Privy Council into yonI' legislature, you ob- 
tain a new, a further, and possibly a 11lore liberal COll- 
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sideration of all your acts. If a local legislature shall 
by obliflue Ineans tend to deprive any of the people 
of this benefit, and shallinake it penal to thel11 to fol- 
lo,v into England the laws ,vhich 111ay affect theIn, 
then the English Privy Council will have to decide 
upon your acts ,vithout those lights that may enable 
thOl11 to judge upon what
rounds you made theIn, or 
how far they ought to be Inodified, received, or re- 
jected. 
To "That end is the ultilnate appeal in judicature 
lodged in this kingdom, if men Inay be disabled fron1 
follo,ving their suits here, and 111ay be taxed into an 
ab
olute denial of Justice? You observe, Iny dear 
Sir, that I do not assert that in all cases t,vo shillings 
will necessarily cut off this means of correcting le- 
gislative and judicial Inistakes, and thus amount to 
a denial of justice. I n1Îght, indeed, state cases in 
which this very qnalltnn1 of tax would be fuHy suffi- 
cient to defeat this right. But I argue not on the 
case, but on the principle, and I am sure the princi- 
ple hnplies it. They ,vho nlay restrain may prohibit; 
they ,vho Inay in1pose two shillings 111ay hnpose ten 
shillings in the pound; and those who 111ay condi- 
tion the tax to six n10nths' annual absence Inay carry 
that condition to six ,veeks, or even to six days, and 
thereby totally defeat the wise nleans ,vhich have been 
provided for extensive and Ï1npartial justice, and for 
orderly, ,veIl-poised, and well-connected goverlunent. 
"That is taxing the resort to and residence in any 
place, but declaring that your connection ,vith that 
place is a grievance? Is not snch an Irish tax as is 
now proposed a virtual declaration that England is 
a foreign country, and a rcnunciation on yonI' part 
of the principle of C01/l1nOn naturalization, ,vhich runs 
through this wholc enlpire? 
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Do you, or does any Irish gentlelnan, think it a 
mean privilege, that, the lllonlent he sets his foot 
upon this ground, he is to all intents and purposes 
an Englislunan ? You "ill not be pleased with a law 
which by its operation tends to disqualify you fronl a 
seat in this Parlialnent; and if your own virtue or 
fortune, or if that of your children, should carry you 
or theln to it, should you like to he excluded fronl 
the pm
sibility of a peerage in this kingdoln? If in 
Ireland .we lay it down as a nlaxÏ1n, that a residence 
in Great Britain is a political e-
'il, and to be discour- 
aged by penal taxes, you must necessarily reject all 
the privileges and benefits which are connected ,vith 
such a residence. 
I can easily conceive that a citizen of Duùlin, "ho 
looks no further than his counter, may think that 
Ireland ,viII be repaid for such a loss by any small 
diminution of taxes, or any increase in the circula- 
tion of nloney that nlay be laid out in the purchase 
of claret or groceries in his corporation. In such a 
man an error of that kind, as it .would be natural, 
'would be excusable. But I cannot think that any 
educated lnan, any man who looks with an enlight- 
ened eye on the interest of Ireland, can believe that 
it is not highly for the advantage of Ireland, that this 
Parlialnent, which, whether right or wrong, whether 
we will or not, .will nlake SOllIe laws to bind Ireland, 
should always have in it SOlne persons Wl10 by con- 
nection, by property, or by early prepossessions and 
affections, are attached to the welfare of that coun- 
try. I aln so clear upon this point, not only froln 
the clear reason of the thing, but fronl the constant 
course of nlY observation, by now having sat eight 
sessions in Parlialnent, that I declare it to you as lilY 
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sincere opinion, that (if you 111USt do either the one 
or the other) it would be wiser by far, and far better 
for Ireland, that SOl11e ne,v privileges should attend the 
estates of Irislu11en, Inembers of the two Houses here, 
than that their characters should be stained by penal 
impositions, and their properties loaded by unequal 
and unheard-of 1110des of taxation. I do really trust, 
that, ,vhen the Inatter comes a little to be considered, 
a Iuajority of our gentlen1en will 11ever consent to 
establish such a principle of disqualification against 
thelnselves and their posteritý, and, for the sake of 
gratifying the SChell1eS of a transitory adn1inistration 
of the cockpit or the castle, or in c0111pliance with 
the lightest part of the 1110St vulgar and transient 
popularity, fix so irreparable an injury on the perma- 
nent interest of their country. 
This law seeIns, therefore, to lile to go directly 
against the fundalnental points of the legislative and 
judicial constitution of these kingdon1s, and against 
the happy cOllln1union of their privileges. But there 
is another matter in the tax proposed, that contra- 
dicts as essentially a very great principle necessary 
for preserving the union of the various parts of a 
state; because it does, in effect, discountenance mu- 
,tual intern1arriage and inheritance, things that bind 
countries 1110re closely together than any laws or con- 
stitutions ,vhatsoever. Is it right that a ,vornan who 
marries into Ireland, and perhaps well purchases her 
jointure or her dower there, should not after her 
husband's death have it in her choice to return to 
her country and her friends without being taxed for 
it ? If an Irish heiress should lllarry into an English 
family, and that great property in both countries 
should thereby COlne to be united in this COffilllon 
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issue, shall the descendant of that marriage al\andon 
his natural connection, his family interests, his public 
and his private duties, and be cOlnpelled to take up 
his residence in Ireland? Is there any sense or any 
justice in it, unless you affirm that there should be 
no such intermarriage and no such mutual inher- 
itance bet,veen the natives? Is there a shadow of 
reason, that, because a Lord Rockinghaln, a Duke of 
Devonshire, a Sir George Sa\ile
 possess property in 
Ireland, ,vhich has descended to them without any 
act of theirs, they should abandon their duty in Par- 
liament, and spend the winters in Dublin? or, hav- 
ing spent the session in 'Vestminster, must they 
abandon their seats and all their family interests 
in Yorkshire and Derbyshire, and pass the rest of 
the year in Wicklow, in Cork, or Tyrone? 
See what the consequence n1ust be from a muni- 
cipallegislature considering itself as an unconnected 
body, and attempting to enforce a partial residence. 
A 111an Inay have property in Inore parts than two 
of this enlpire. He may haye property in Jamaica 
and in X o1'th ....11nerica, as well as in England and 
Ireland. I know SOlne that haye property in all of 
them. What shall we say to this case? After the 
poor distracted citizen of the .whole empire has, in 
compli_ance .with your partial law , removed his falnily, 
bid adieu to his connections, and settled hhnself 
quietly and snug in a pretty box by the Liffey, he 
hears that the Parliament of Great Britain is of 
opinion that all English estates ought to be spent 
in England, and that they will tax hin1 double, if he 
does not return. Suppose hhn then (if the nature 
of the tw'o laws will pern1Ït it) proyiding a flying 
camp, and dividing his year as well as he can between 
VOL. VI. 9 
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England and Ireland, and at the charge of t"vo town- 
houses and two country-houses in both kingdon1s; in 
this situation he receives an account, that a la,v is 
translnitted fronl J alnaica, and another froIn Pelln- 
sylvania, to tax absentees froln these provinces, which 
are impoverished by the European residence of the 
possessors of their lands. Ho,v is he to escape this 
ricochet cross-firing of so lnany opposite batteries of 
police and regulation? If he atten1pts to conlply, he 
is likely to be n10re a citizen of the .Atlantic Ocean 
and the Irish Sea 
han of any of these countries. 'The 
matter is absurd and ridiculous, and, while ever the 
idea of 11llttual 111arriages, inheritances, purchases, 
and privileges subsist, can never be carried into exe- 
cution ,vith COlnn10n sense or C0111lnOn justice. 
I do not kllO\V ho,v gentlelnen of Ireland reconcile 
such an idea to their own liberties, or to the natural 
use and enjoYll1ent of their estates. If any of their 
children should be left in a Ininority, and a guardian 
should think, as lnany do, (it Inatters not whether 
properly or no,) that his ward had better be educated 
in a school or university here than in Ireland, is he 
sure that he can justify the bringing a tax of ten per 
cent, porhaps twenty, on his pupil's estate, by giving 
,vhat in his opinion is the best ed ucation in gencral, 
or the best for that pupil's particular character and 
circumstances? Can he justify his sending him to 
travcl, a necessary part of the higher style of educa- 
tion, and, notwithstanding what SOlne narrow "writers 
have said, of great benefit to all countries, but very 
particularly so to Ireland? Suppose a guardian, 
under the authority or pretence of such a tax of 
police, had prevented our dear friend, Lord Charle- 
mont, froln going abroad, would he have lost no 
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satisfaction? would his friends have lost nothing in 
the cOlllpanion? would his country have lost noth- 
ing in the cultivated taste ,,"ith ,vhich he has adorned 
it in so lllany \\pays? His natural elegallce of nlind 
would undoubtedly do a great deal; but I ,viII ven- 
ture to as
ert, ,,"ithout the danger of being contra- 
dicted, that he adorns his present residence in Ireland 
Il1ueh the nlore for having resided a long tilue out of 
it. 'ViII 
Ir. Flood hinlself think he ought to have 
been driven by taxes into. Ireland, whilst he prepared 
hilnself by an English education to understand and 
to dcfend the l
ights of the subject in Ireland, or to 
support the dignity of governn1cnt there, according 
as his opinions, or the situation of things, Ilia)' lead 
hÏln to take either part, upon respectable principles? 
I hope it is not forgot that an Irish act of Parliallient 
sends its youth to England for the study of the law, 
and c0111pels a residence in the inns of court here 
for SOllle years. "ill you send out ,vith one breath 
and recall with another? This act plainly provides 
for that intercourse which supposes the strictest union 
in laws and policy, in both ,vhich the intended tax 
supposes an entire separation. 
It would be endless to go into all the inconven- 
iences this tax will lead to, in the conduct of private 
life, and the use of property. How Inany infinn 
people are obliged to change their clilnate, ".hose 
life depends upon that change! How Inany fan1Ïlies 
straitened in their circunlstances are there, who, fron1 
the shame, sometimes froln the utter ÜnpossiLility 
otherwise of retrenching, are obliged to re1110YC frOll1 
their country, in order to preserve their estates in 
their fmnilies ! You begin, then, to burden these 
people precisely at the tin1e when their circlunstanccs 
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of health and fortune render them rather objects of 
relief and conuniseration. 
I kno\,,'" very ,veIl that a great proportion of the 
money of eyery subordinate country ,vill flo,v to.. 
wards the n1etropolis. This is unavoidable. Other 
inconveniences, too, ,,
ill result to particular parts: 
and ,vhy ? ",Vhy, hecause they are particular parts, 
- each a Inelnber of a greater, and not an ,vhole 
within itself. But those meulbers are to consider 
whether these illcoHyeniences are not fully balanced, 
perhaps more than balanced, by the united strength 
of a great and cOlnpact body. I an1 sensible, too, 
of a difficulty that ,vill bo started against the appli- 
cation of SOlne of the principles which I reason upon 
to the case of Ireland. It will be sai.d, that Ireland, 
in Inany particulars, is not bound to consider itself 
as a part of the British body; because this country, 
in Inany instances, is 1nistaken enough to treat you 
as foreigners, and draws a\vay your Inoney by ab- 
sentees, without suffering you to enjoy your natural 
advantages in trade and comlnerco. No l11an living 
loves restrictive regulations of any kind less than 
Inyself; at best, nine tin1es in ten, they are little 
better than laborious and vexatious follies. Ofton, 
as in your case, they are great oppressions, as well as 
great absurdities. But still an injury is not always 
a reason for retaliation; nor is the folly of others 
with regard to us a reason for in1itating it ,vith re- 
gard to them. Before we attenlpt to retort, 'we ought 
to consider ,vhether ,ve 111ay not injure ourselves even 
n10re than our adversary; since, in the contest \vho 
shall go the greatest length in absurdity, the victor 
is generally the greatest sufferer. Besides, \vhen 
there is an unfortunate eU1ulation in restraiuts and 
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oppressions, the question of strength is of the highest 
hnportance. It little becolnes the feeble to be unjust. 
Justice is the shield of the ,veak; and when they' 
choose to lay this do,vn, and fight naked in the con- 
test of 111ere po"
er, the eycnt ,vill be what lllust be 
expected frorH such imprudence. 
I ought to beg your pardon for running into this 
length. Yon want no argunlcnts to convince you 
on this subject, and you want no resources of matter 
to convince others. I ought, too, to ask pardon for 
having delayed my answer so long; but I received 
your letter on Tuesday, in to,vn, and I ,vas obliged 
to COlIle to the country on busine
s. Froln the coun- 
try I ,vrite at present; but this day I 
hall go to town 
again. I shall see Lord Rockinghaln, ,vho has spared 
neither tÌlue nor trouLle in 111aking a vigorous oppo- 
sition to this inconsiderate llleasnre. I hope to be 
able to send you the papers which ,vill give you in- 
fOl'luatioll of the steps he has taken. He has pursued 
this business .with the foresight, diligence
 and good 
sense with which he generally resists unconstitutional 
attell1pts of governlllent. Å life of disinterestedness, 
generosity, and public spirit are his titles to have it 
believed that the effect which the tax may have upon 
his private property is not the sole nor the principal 
n10tive to his exertions. I know he is of opinion that 
the opposition in Ireland ought to be carried on ,vith 
that spirit as if no aid ,vas expected froIl1 this coun- 
try, and here as if nothing ,voulù be done in Ire- 
land: many things have been lost by not acting in 
this l11anner. 
I am told that you are not likely to be alone in the 
generous stand you are to make against this unnatu- 
ral monster of court popularity. It is said, )11'. Hus- 
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sey, who is so very considerable at present, and who 
is everything in expectation, will give you his assist- 
ance. I rejoice to see (that very rare spectacle) a 
good mind, a great genius, and public activity united 
together, and united so early in life. By not run- 
ning into every popular lUlInoI', he nlay depend. upon 
it, the popularity of his character will wear the bet- 
ter. 


Non ponebat enim rumores ante salutem; 
Ergo postque magisque viri nunc gloria claret, 


Adieu, Iny dear Sir. Give illY best respects to 
Lady Bingham; and believe me, with great truth 
and esteem, 
Your most obedient and most hUlnble servant, 
EDl\I. BURKE. 


BEACONSFIELD, 30th October, 1773. 


To SIR CHARLES BINGHAM. 



A 


LETTER 


TO 


THE HON. CHARLES JAl\IES FOX, 


ON THE Al\lERICAN 'V AR. 


OCTOBER 8, 1777. 




LETTER. 


l\/JY DEA.R CHARLES,-I am, on many ac- 
1'
 counts, exceedingly pleased with your journey 
to Ireland. I do not think it was possible to dispose 
better of the interval between this and the Ineeting 
of Parlialnent. I told you as much, in the saIne gen- 
eral terms, by the post. 
fy opinion of the infidelity 
of that conveyance hindered me from being particular. 
I now sit dO\Vll with nlalice prepense to kill you with 
a very long letter, and must take my chance for SOlne 
safe lnethod of conveying the dose. Before I say any- 
thing to you of the place you are in, or the business 
of it, on which, by "the way, a great deal lnight be 
said, I will turn nlyself to the concluding part of 
your letter from Chats,vorth. 
You are sensible that I do not differ from you in 
11lany things; and nlost certainly I do not dissent 
from the main of your doctrine concerning the her- 
e"sy of depending upon contingencies. You must 
recollect ho\v uniforul my sentinlents have been on 
that subject. I have ever wished a settled plan of 
our own, founded in the very essence of the Ameri- 
can business, .wholly unconnected w"ith the events of 
the war, and fralned in such a manner as to keep 
up our credit and maintain our system at home, in 
spite of anything which Inay happen abroad. I am 
now convinced, by a long and sonlewhai vexatious 
experience, that such a plan is absolutely imprac- 
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ticable. I think with you, that sonlO faults in the 
constitution of those ,vholn we 111ust love and trust 
are among the causes of this impracticability; they 
are faults, too, that one can hardly wish thenl per- 
fectly cured of, as I alll afraid they are intimately 
connected with honest, disinterested intentions, plen- 
tiful fortunes, assured rank, and quiet homes. A 
great deal of activity and enterprise can scarcely 
ever be expected from such men, unless some horri- 
hle calamity is just over their heads, or unless they 
:-iuffer some gross personal insults froln po,ver, the 
resentment of which may be as unquiet and stimu- 
lating a principle in their lninds as anlbition is in 
those of a different complexion. To say the truth, 
I cannot greatly blame then1. We live at a time 
when lnen are not repaid in faule for what they 

acrifice in interest or repose. 
On the whole, when I consider of what discord- 
ant, and particularly of what fleeting lnaterials the 
opposition has been all along composed, and at the 
same time review what Lord Rockinghaln has done, 
with that and with his own shattered constitution, 
for these last t\velve years, I confess I anl rather sur- 
prised that he has done so 111 ueh and perseyered so 
long, than that he has felt now and then sonle cold 
fits, and that he grows sonlewhat languid and de- 
sponding at last. I know that he, and those who 
are luuch prevalent with him, though they are not 
thought so llluch devoted to popularity as others, do 
very much look to the people, and lllore than I think 
is wise in them, who do so little to guide and di- 
rect the public opinion. Without this they act, in- 
deed; but they act as it were fr.om cOlnpulsion, and 
because it is impossible, in their situation, to avoid 
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taking some part. All thi
 it is ilnpossible to change, 
and to no purpose to complain of. 
As to that popular lnllnor which is the medium 
we float in, if I can di
cern anything at all of its 
present state, it is far ,vorse than I have e,er kno,vn 
or could e,er irnagine it, The faults of the people 
are not popular vices; at least, they are not such as 
gro,v out of what ,ve used to take to be the English 
teluper and character. The greatest nUlllber have a 
sort of an heavy, lUlnpish acquiescence in goyern- 
luent, without nluch respect or esteenl for those that 
conlpose it. I really cannot avoid n1akillg sonle very 
unpleasant prognostics from this disposition of the 
people. I think that many of the sympt0111S nlust 
have struck you: I ,viII mention one or two that are 
to me ,.ery reluarkable. You nlust know that at Bris- 
tol we grow, as an election interest, and even as a 
party interest, rather 8tronger than w.e were w.hen I 
was chosen. \\T e have just now a majority in the cor- 
poration. In this state of matters, what, think you, 
have they done? They have ,.oted their freedonl to 
Lord Sandwich aud Lord Suffolk! - to the first, at 
the very nlonlent when the .Anlerican privateers were 
don1Ïlleeriug in the Irish Sea, and taking the Bri
tol 
traders in the Bristol Channel; - to the latter, when 
his relnonstrances on the subject of captures ,vere 
the jest of Paris and of Europe. This fine step was 
taken, it seems, in honor of the zeal of these two 
profound statesnlen in the prosecution of John the 
Painter: so totally negligent are they of every- 
thing essential, and so long and 
o deeply affected 
with ti'ash the most low and contemptible; just as 
if they thought the merit of Sir John Fielding ,vas 
the most shining POill t in the character of great 111in- 
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isters, in the 1110st critical of all thnes, and, of all 
others, the n10st deeply interesting to the C0111n1er.. 
cial ,vorld ! ::I\ly best friends in the corporation had 
no other doubts on the occasion than \vhether it did 
110t belong to n1e, by right of 111Y representative ca- 
pacity, to be the bearer of this aUf'picious cOlnpli- 
Inent. In addition to this, if it could receive any 
addition, they no\v e111ploy 111e to solicit, as a favor 
of no slnall Inagnitudc, that, after the exanlple of 
X ewcastle, they Inay be suffered to arl11 \yessels for 
their own defence in the Channel. Their Inenlorial, 
under the seal of ::I\lerchants' Hall, is now lying 011 
the table before Ine. Not a soul has the least sen- 
sibility, on finding then1selves, no\v for the first tilne, 
obliged to act as if the cOlnn1unity were dissolved, 
and, after enOrInous paYlnents towards the conunon 
protection, each part \vas to defend itself, as if it 
were a separate state. 
r don't 111ention Bristol as if that were the part 
furthest gone in this Inortification. Far froln it: I 
know that there is, rather, a little 1110re life ill us than 
in any other place. In Liverpool they are literally 
ahnost ruined by this .A.n1erican ,val'; but they love 
it as they suffer froln it. In short, froln whatever 
I see, and froln \vhatever quarter I hear, I an1 con- 
vinced that everything that is not absolute stagnation 
is evidently a party-spirit very adverse to our politics, 
and to the principles froln \vhence they arise. There 
are 1nallifcst Inarks of the resurrection of the Tory 
party. They no longer criticize, as all disengaged 
people in the ,vorld will, on the acts of govenlllleut ; 
but they are silent under every evil, and hide and 
CO\Ter up every ministerial blunder and misfortune, 
with the officious zeal of 1110n who think they have 3 
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party of their o,vn to support in power. The Tories 
do uniycrsally think their po"rer and consequence 
invol ycd in the success of this ....\lnerican business. 
The clergy are astonishingly warin in it; and what 
the Tories are, w'hen enlbodied and united "ith their 
natural head, the crown, and anilnated by their cler- 
gy, no luan kno,ys better than yourself. .A.s to the 
"Thigs, I think then1 far fro1l1 extinct. They are, 
w'hat they always w'ere, (except by the able use of 
opportunities,) by far thé weakest party in this coun- 
try. 1'l1ey havo not yet learned the application of 
their principles to the present state of things; and 
as to the Dissenters, the main effective part of the 
Whig strength, they are, to use a favorite expression 
of our .A.lnerican calnpaign style, " not all in force." 
They will do very little, and, as far as I can discern, 
arc rather intimidated than provoked at tIle denun- 
ciations of the court in the Archbishop of York's ser- 
mon. I thought that sermon rather iU1prudent, when 
I first sa'w it; but it seeins to have done its business. 
In this telnper of the people, I do not wholly won- 
der that our Northern friend
 look a little to,vards 
events. In ,val', particularly, I an} afraid it 111uSt be 
so. There is something so "reighty and decisive in 
the events of ,val', son1ething that so con1pletcly over- 
powers the imagination of the vulgar, that all coun- 
sels 111HSt in a great degree be subordinate to and 
attendant on then1. I aln sure it was so in the last 
'war, very eminently. So that, on the ,vhole, ,vhat 
,,,ith the temper of the people, the ten1per of our own 
friends, and the domineering necessities of war, ,ve 
111Ust quietly give up all ideas of any settled, precon- 
certed plan. 'Ve shall be lucky enough, if, keeping 
ourselves attentive and alert, ,ve can contrive to profit 
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of the occa
ions as they arise: though I alll sensi- 
ble that those who are best provided \vith a general 
SCh(ln1e fire fittest to take advantage of all contin- 
gencies. However, to act ,vith any people \vith the 
least degree of con1fort, I believe \ve Innst contrive 
a little to assÏlnilate to their character. VVe nUlst 
gravitate towards theu1, if we ,vould keep in the 
saIne systeln, or expcct that they should approach 
towards us. They are, indeed, worthy of much 
conce
sion and luanagel11cnt. I an1 quite convinced 
that they are the honestest public Inen that ever ap- 
peared in this country, and I al11 sure that they are 
the \visest, by far, of those \vho appcar in it at present. 
None of those who are continually cOlnplaining of 
then1, but are thclnsclves just as chargeable with all 
thcir faults, and have a decent stock of their o\vn 
into the bargain. They (our friends) are, I adn1it, 
as you very truly represent them, but indifferent- 
ly qualified for stonning a citadel. After all, God 
knows \vhethcr this citadel is to be storlned by them, 
or by anybody else, by the nleans they use, or by 
any means. I kno,v that as they are, abstractedly 
speaking, to blame, so there are those \vho cry out 
against theln for it, not with a friendly con1plaint, 
as \ve do, but with the hitterncss of enelnies. But I 
kno\v, too, that those who blan1e then1 for ,vant of 
enterprise have 
hOW11 no activity at all against the 
con11non enen1Y: all their skill and all their spirit 
have been show.n only in \veakelling, dividing, and 
indeed destroying their aBies. 'Vhat they are and 
what .we are is now pretty evidently experiellc.ed; 
and it is certain, that, partly by our COlnl11011 faults, 
but n1uch lllore by the difficulties of our situation, 
and sonle circUln
tallcCs of unavoidable 111isfortune) 
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",-e are in little better than a sort of cul-de-sac. For 
my part, 1 do all I can to giye ease to nlY mind in 
this strange position. I relnember, some years ago, 
when I was pre
sillg SOllIe points with great eager- 
ne
s and anxiety, and cOlnplaining with great vexa- 
tion to the Duke of RicJllnond of the little progress I 
Inake, he tolù lue kindly, and I believe very truly, 
that, though he was far from thinking so himself, 
other people could not be persuaded I had not 
SOlue latent private interest in pushing these Inat- 
tel's, which I urged with an earnestness so extreme, 
and so lunch approaching to passion. lIe ,vas eel'... 
tainly in the right. I an1 thoroughly resolved to 
give, both to nlyself and to my friends, less vexation 
on these subjects than hitherto I have done, - much 
less, indeed. 
If YO'lt should grow too earnest, you will be still 
more inexcusable than I ,vas. Your having entered 
into affairs so H1uch younger ought to lllake them too 
familiar to you to be the cause of nluch agitation, and 
you have much 1110re before you for your "rork. Do 
not be in haste. Lay your foundations deep in pub- 
lic opinion. Though Cas you are sensible) I have 
ne,er given you the least hint of advice about join- 
ing yourself in a declared connection with our party, 
nor do I now, yet, as I love that party very well, and 
am clear that you are better able to serve thelu than 
any lnan I know, I wish that things should be so 
kept as to leave you mutually very open to one an- 
other in all changes and contingencies; and I ,vish 
this the rather, becau
e, in order to be very great, as 
I aln anxious that you should be, (always presulnillg. 
that you are disposed to make a good use of power,) 
you will certainly want some better support than, 
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merely that of the crown. For I luuch doubt, wheth... 
er, \vith all your parts, you are tho luan forll1ed for 
acquiring real interior favor in this court, or in any; 
I therefore wish yon a firll1 ground in the country; 
and I do not kno\v so firnl and so sound a bottorn to 
build on as our party. - \Yell, I have done with this 
lnatter; and yon think I ought to have finished it 
long ago. No\v I turn to Ireland. 
Observo, that I have not heard a \vord of any news 
relati\Te to it, fron1 thence or fron1 London; so that I 
aln only going to state to you 111Y conjectures as to 
facts, and to speculate again on these conjectures. I 
have a strong notion that the latqness of our n1eeting 
is owing to the previous arrangelllcllts intended in 
Ireland. I su
pcct they n1call that Ireland should 
take a sort of lead, and act un efficient part ill this 
\var, both with Ineu and Inoney. It will sound well, 
when we Ineet, to tell us of the active zeal and loy- 
alty of the people of Ireland, and contrast it with 
the rebellions f\pirit of Åtnerica. It will be a popu- 
lar topic, - the perfect confidence of Ireland in the 
power of the British Parlialnent. Froln thence they 
:will argue the little danger which any dependency 
'of the crown has to apprehend fron1 the enforcernent 
of that authority. It will be, too, son1ewhat flatter- 
jug to the country gcntlelueu, \vho 111ight otherwise 
begin to be sullen, to hold out that the burdcn is not 
. :wholly to rest upon then1; and it will pique our 
pride to be told that Ireland has cheerfully stepped 
forward: and \vhen a dependant of this kingdoln has 
alrcady engaged itself ill another year's \var, merely 
for our dignity, how can we, .who arc principals in 
the quarrel, hold off? This schelne of policy seeIUS 
to 111e so very oLvious, and is likely to bc of so much 
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service to the present systeln, that I cannot concei,e 
it possible they should neglect it, or sOlnething like it. 
They have already put the people of Ireland to the 
proof. Have they not borne the Earl of Bucking- 
halnshire, the person W110 was elnployed to move the 
fiery conunittee in the House of Lords in order to 
stÏ1nulate the n1Îllistry to this war, who was in the 
chair, and ,vho moved the resolutions? 
It is within a few days of eleven years since I was 
in Ireland, and then after an absence of two. Those 
. 
who have been absent from any scene for e,on a 
much shorter thne generally lose the true practical 
notion of the country, and of what mayor may not 
be done in it. "\\hen I knew Ireland, it was very 
different frOin the state of England, where govern- 
ment is a vast deal, the public something, but in- 
dividuals comparatively very little. But if Ireland 
bears any resenlblance to "what it was sonle years 
ago, neither government nor public opinion can do 
a great deal; alnlost the whole is in the hands of a 
few leading people. The populace of Dublin, and 
some parts in the North, are in some sort an excep- 
tion. But the Primate, Lord Hillsborough, and Lord 
Hertford have great sway in the latter; and the for- 
mer Inay be considerable or not, pretty much as the 
Duke of Leinster pleas
s. On the whole, the success 
of government usually depended on the bargain made 
with a very few men. The resident lieutenancy may 
11a,e made sOlne change, and given a strength to gov- 
erInnent, which formerly, I know, it had not; still, 
however, I aln of opinion, the former state, though 
in other hands perhaps, and in another Dlanner, still 
continues. The house you are connected with is 
grown into a much greater degree of power than it 
VOL. VI. 10 
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had, though it was very considerable, at the period I 
speak of. If the D. of L. takes a popular part, he is 
sure of the city of Dublin, and he has a young Ulan 
attached to hiln who stands very forward in Parlia- 
ment and in profession, and, by what I hear, ,vith 
more good-win and less envy than usually attcnds so 
rapid a progress. The movelncn t of one or two prill- 
cipallnen, if they manage the little popular strength 
.which is to be found ill Dublin and Ulster, 1nay do a 
great deal, especially ,vhell 1110ney is to be saved and 
. . 
taxes to be kept off. I confess I should despair of 
your succeeding with any of them, if they cannot be 
satisfied that every job ,vhich they call look for on ac- 
count of carrying this mCDsure would be just as sure 
to theln for their ordinary support of goverillucnt. 
They are essential to government, ,vhich at this tirne 
n1ust not be disturbed, and their neutrality ,vill be 
purchased at as high a price as their alliance offen- 
sive and defensive. Now, as by supporting they Inay 
get a.s 111uch as by betraying their country, it must 
be a great leauing to turpitude that can Inake them 
take a part in this war. I aln satisfied, that, if the 
Duke of Leinster and Lord Shannon would act to- 
gether, this business could not go on; or if either of 
them took part with Ponsonby, it ,vollld have no bet- 
ter success. Hutchinson's bituation is lnuch altered 
since I sa,v you. To please Tisdall, he had been in 
a manner laid aside at the Castle. It is 1l0'V to be 
seen whether he prefers the gratification of his re.. 
selltment and his appetite for popularity, both of 
which are strong enongh in hinI, to the advantages 
which his independence gives hiln, of making a new 
bargain, and aCClunulating new offices on his heap. 
Pray do not be asleep in this scene of action, - at 
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this time, if I am right, the principal. The Protes- 
tants of Ireland will be, I think, in general, back- 
ward: they forin infinitely the greatest part of the 
landed and the llloneyed interests,; and they will not 
like to pay. rfhe Papists are reduced to beasts of 
burden: they ,yill give all they have, their shoÜl- 
del's, readily enough, if they are flattered. Surely 
the state of Ireland ought forever to teach parties 
moderation in their victories. People crushed by law 
have no hopes but from power. If laws are their 
enemies, they will be enen1Ïes to laws; and those 
who have much to hope and nothing to lose will al- 
ways be dangerous, more or less. But this is not 
our present business. If all this should prove a 
dream, however, let it not hinder you from writing 
to me and telling me so. You ,,"ill easily refute, in 
your conversation, the little topics 'which they will set 
afloat: such as, that Ireland is a boat, and nlust go 
with the ship; that, if the Ainericans contended ouly 
for their liberties, it would be different, - but since 
they haye declared independence, and so forth 
You are happy in enjoying Townshend's conlpany. 
Renlenlber me to him. How does he like his private 
situation in a co.untry where he ,vas the SOIl of the 
sovereign? ;- 
lrs. Burke and the two Richards sa- 
lute you cordially. 


E. B. 


BEACONSFIELD, October 8th, 1777. 
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NOTE. 


THIS Letter, with the two Addresses which follow it, was writ- 
ten upon occasion of a proposed secession from Parliament of the 
members in both Houses who had opposed the measures of gov- 
ernment, in the contest between this country and the colonies in 
North America, from the time of the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
It appears, from an indorsement written by J\fr. Burke on the 
manuscript, that he warmly recommended the measure, but (for 
what reasons is not stated) it was not adopted. 



LETTER 


TO THE l\IARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM. 


l\/fY DE.L
R LORD,-I anl afraid that I ought 
1'1- rather to Leg your pardon for troubling you 
at all in this season of repose, than to apologize for 
having been so long silent on the approaching busi- 
ness. It conIes upon us, not indeed in the 11l0st 
agreeable manner, but it does come upon us; and 
I believe your friends in general are in expectation 
of finding your Lordship resolved in ",-hat way you 
are to nleet it. The deliberation is full of difficul- 
ties; Lut the deternlination is necessary. 
The affairs of America SeelTI to be drawing to,vards 
a crisis. The Ho"'
es are at this tinle in possession 
of, or are aLle to awe, the whole n1iddle coast of 
All1erica, from Delaware to the western boundary of 
}Iassachusetts Bay; the naval barrier on the side of 
Canada is broken; a great tract of country is open 
for the supply of the troops; the river Hudson opens 
a "
ay into the heart of the provinces; and nothing 
can, in all probability, prevent an early and offensi,e 
canlpaign. "That the .Ålnericans have done is, in 
their circumstances, truly astonishing; it is, indeed, 
infinitely 1110re than I expected fronl then1. But 
having done so nluch, for S0111e short tÏ1ne I began to 
enterta:n an opinion that they n1ight do 1110re. It is 
no,v, however, evident that they cannot look standing 
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arn1ies in the face. They are inferior in everything, 
even in nUlllbers, - I n1ean, in the nU1l1uer of those 
","horn they keep in constant duty and in regular pay. 
There seelll, by the best accounts, not to be above ten 
or twelve thousand Inen, at 1110st, in their grand ar- 
IllY. The rest are Inilitia, and not ,vonderfully ,veIl 
cOlnposed or disciplined. They decline a general 
cngagelnent, - prudently enough, if their object had 
beell to lllake the war attend upon a treaty of good 
te1'1ns of subjection; but when they look further, this 
will not do. All arlllY that is obliged at all tilnes 
and in all situations to decline an engagen1ent 111ay 
delay their ruin, but can. never defend their country. 
Foreign assistance they have little or none, nor are 
likely soon to have J;rlore. France, in effect, has no 
king, nor any lllinister accredited enough either ,vith 
the court or nation to undertake a design of great 
magnitude. 
In this state of things, I persuade Illyself Franklin 
is come to Paris to dra,v fron1 that court a definitive 
and satisfactory answer concerning the support of the 
colonies. If he cannot get such an ans,ver, (and I 
an1 of opinion that at present he cannot,) then it 
is to be presun1ed he is authorized to negotiate with 
Lord Stormont on the basis of dependence on the 
crown. This I take to be his errand: for I never 
can believe that he is con1e thither as a fugitive froll1 
his cause in the hour of its distress, or that he is go- 
ing to conclude a long life, ,vhich has brightened ev- 
ery hour it has continued, with so foul and dishonor- 
able a flight. On this supposition, I thought it not 
wholly Ï1l1lJossiLle that the 'Vhig party 111ight be n1ade 
a sort of 111eùiators of the peace, It is unnatural 
to suppose, that, in Inakillg ån acconllnodation, the 
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.Americans should not choose rather to gi\'e credit 
to those who all along have opposed the llleasure 
of 111Ïnisters, than to throw the1l1selves wholly on the 
111ercy of their bitter, unifol'll1, and systelnatic ene- 
lllies. It is, indeed, the victorious enenlY that has 
the ten11S to offer; the vanquished party and their 
friends are, both of them, reduced in their power; 
and it is certain that those ,vho are utterly broken 
and subdued have no option. But
 as this is hardly 
yet the case of the Americans, in this 11liddle state 
of their affairs, (luuch i111paired, but not perfectly 
ruined,) one would think it 111USt be their interest 
to provide, if possible, some further security for the 
tenus which they may obtain fron1 their encn1Ïes. 
If the Congress could be brought to declare in favor 
of those tern1S for which one hundred 111en1her5 of the 
Rouse of Conlll1ons voted last year, ,vith SOllle civili- 
ty to the party which held out those tel'l11S, it would 
undoubtedly have au effect to revive the cause of 
our liberties in England, and to give the colonies 
some sort of 11looring and ?-nchorage in this coun- 
try. It seen1ed to 1ne that Franklin 111ight be ll}ade 
to feel the propriety of such a step; and as I have 
an acquaintance with hiIn, I had a strong desire 
of taking a turn to Paris. Eyerything else failing, 
one 111ig..ht obtain a better knowledge of the general 
aspect of affairs abroad than, I believe, any of us 
possess at present. The Duke of Portland approved 
the idea. Bnt 'when I had conversed with the very 
few of your Lordship's friends who were in town, 
and considered a little more 111aturely the constant 
ten1per and standing Inaxill1S of the party, I laid 
aside the design, - not being de
irous of risking the 
displeasure of those for ,vhose sake alone I wished 
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to take that fatiguing journey at this severe season 
of the year. 
The Duke of Portland has taken ,vith hiln some 
heads of deliberation, .which were the result of a dis- 
course with his Grace and 1\11'. 1\fontagu at Burling- 
ton IIouse. It seenlS essential to the cause that your 
Lordship should 111eet your friends ,vith SOlne settled 
plan either of action or inaction. Your friend:s will 
certainly require such a plan; and I anl sure the 
state of affairs requires it, ,vhether they call for it or 
not. As to the Ineasnre of a secession with reasons, 
after rolling the Inatter in 111Y head a good deal, and 
turning it an hundred ways, I confess I still think it 
the 1110st ad visaLle, notwithstanding the serious objec- 
tions that lie against it, and indeed the extre1l1e un- 
certainty of all political Ineasnres, especially at this 
tilue. It provides for your honor. I kllO'V of noth- 
ing else that can so .well do this. It is sOlllething, 
perhaps all, that can be done in our prescnt situation. 
SOlne precaution, in this respect, is not without its 
motives. That very estilnatio11 for which you have 
sacrificed everything else is in some danger of suffer- 
ing in the general wreck; and perhaps it is likely to 
suffer the more, because you have hitherto confided 
more than was quite. prudent in the clearness of your 
intentions, and in the solidity of the popular judg- 
ment upon them. The f01'111er, indeed, is out of the 
po\ver of events; the latter is full of levity, and the 
very creature of fortune. However, such as it is, 
(and for one I do 110t think I an1. inclined to over- 
value it,) both our interest and our duty Blake it 
necest'ary for us to attend to it very carefully, so 
long as ,ye act a part in public. The Inea
nrc you 
take for this purpose lllay proùucc no iuuuediato of 
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fect; but with regard to the party, and the princi- 
ples for ,vhose sake the party exists, all hope of their 
preservation or recovery depends upon your preserv- 
ing your reputation. 
By the conversation of sonle friends, it seemed 
as if they were willing to fall in with this design, 
because it prolnised to elnancipate thenl fron1 the 
servitude of irksolne business, and to afford thel11 
an opportunity of retiring to ease and tranquillity. 
If that be their object in the secession and addresses 
proposed, there surely never were means worse chosen 
to gain their end; and if this be any part of the pro- 
ject, it were a thousand times better it were never 
undertaken. The measure is not only unusual, and 
as such critical, but it is in its o,vn nature strong and 
vehement in a high degree. The propriety, there- 
fore, of adopting it depends entirely upon the spirit 
with which it is supported and followed. To pursue 
violent measures with languor and irresolution is not 
very consistent in speculation, and not l110re reputa- 
ble or safe in practice. If your Lordship's friends do 
not go to this business with their whole hearts, if they 
do not feel thell1selves uneasy ,vithout it, if they do 
not undertake it with a certain degree of zeal, and 
even with wan11th and indignation, it had better be 
removed ","holly out of our thoughts. A n1easure of 
less strength, and more in the beaten circle of affairs, 
if supported with spirit and industry, would be on all 
accounts infinitely 1110re eligiLle. \Ve have to con- 
sider what it is that in this undertaking we have 
against us. \Ve have the weight of King, IJords, and 
00111n10n8 in the other scale; we have against us, 
within a trifle, the whole body of the la,v; we 
oppose the 1110re considerable part of the land8d 
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and mercantile interests; ,ve contend, in a nlanner, 
against the ,vhole Church; we set our faces against 
great arnlies flushed with victory, and navies who 
bave tasted of civil spoil, and have a strong appetite 
for more; our strength, whatever it is, must depend, 
for a good part of its effect, upon events not very 
probable. In such a situation, such a step requires 
not only great magnanimity, but unwearied activity 
and perseverance, with a good deal, too, of dexter- 
ity and management, to improve every accident in 
our favor. 
The delivery of this paper may have very impor- 
tant consequences. It is true that the court Inay 
pass it over in silence, with a real or affected con- 
tempt. But this I do not think so likely. If they 
do take notice of it, the mildest course ,vill be such 
an address froIn Parlialnent as the 110use of C0111- 
mons 111ade to the king on the London Rel110nstrance 
in the year 1769. This address 'v ill be followed by 
addresses of a sÌlnilar tendency, froln all parts of the 
kingdom, in order to overpower you ,vith what they 
will endeavor to pass a
 the united voice and. sense 
of the nation. But if they intend to proceed further, 
and to take steps of a more decisive nature, you are 
then to consider, not .what they Inay legally and just- 
ly do, but .what a Parliament 0111nipotent in power, 
influenced with party rage and personal resentnlent, 
operating under the inlplicit military obedience of 
court discipline, is capable of. Though they have 
nlade some successful experiments on juries, they . 
will hardly trust enough to them to order a prose- 
cution for a supposed libel. They may IJroceed in 
two ways: either by an irnpeaclt1npnt, in ,vhich the 
Tories Inay retort on the Whigs (Lut ,vith better 
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success, though in a worse cause) the proceedings in 
the case of Sacheverell, or they may, without this 
form, proceed, as against the Bishop of Rochester, by 
a bill of pains and penalties more or less grievous. 
The similarity of the cases, or the justice, is (as I 
said) out of the question. The mode of proceeding 
has several very ancient and very recent precedents. 
None of these n1ethods is impossible. The court n1ay 
select three or four of the most distinguished al110ng 
you for the victims; and therefore nothing is more 
ren10te from the tendency of the proposed act than any 
idea of retitelnent or repose. On the cont!'ary, you 
have, all of you, as principals or auxiliaries, a luuch 
better [hotter?J and more desperate conflict, in all 
probability, to undergo, than any you have been yet 
engaged in. The only question is, whether the risk 
ought to be run for the chance (and it is no l11ore) 
of recalling the people of England to their ancient 
principles, and to that personal interest which for- 
lnerly they took in all public affairs. At any rate, 
I aln sure it is right, if ,ve take this step, to take it 
with a full view of the consequences, and with luinds 
and measures in a state of preparation to 111eet theln. 
It is not becon1Ìng that your boldness should arise 
froln a want of foresight. It is more reputable, and 
, certainly it is 1110re safe too, that it should be ground- 
ed on the evident necessity of encountering the dan- 
gers which you foresee. 
Your Lordship will have the goodness to excuse 
. me, if I state in strong terms the difficulties attend- 
ing a measure which on the whole I heartily concur 
in. But as, from IllY want of importance, I can be. 
personally little subject to the Inost trying part of 
the consequences, it is as little my desire to urge 
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others to dangers in which I am myself to have so 
illcon
dderable a share. 
If this Ineasure should be thought too great for 
our strength or the dispositions of the tiines, then 
the point .will be to consider ,,
hat is to be done in 
Parliainent. A \veak, irregular, desultory, peev- 
ish opposition there will be as n1uch too little as 
the other may be too big. Our scheme ought to 
be such as to have in it a succession of l11easnres: 
else it is impossible to. secure anything like a reg- 
ular attendance; opposition \vill otherwise always 
carry a. disreputahle air; neither 'will it be possi- 
ble, \vithout that attendance, to persuade the people 
that ,ve are in earnest. .Above all, a Illotion should 
be ,veIl digested for the first day. There is one 
thing in particular I \vish to recoll11nend to your 
Lordship's consideration: that is, the opening of 
the doors of the House of COllunons. Without 
this, I an1 clearly convinced, it will he in the power 
of n1Ïllistry to lllake our opposition appear \vithout 
doors just in what light they please. To obtain 
a gallery is the easieðt thing in the ,vorld, if we 
are satif'fied to cultivate the esteem of our adversa- 
ries by the resolution and energy with which we 
act against then1: but if their satisfaction and good- 
bU1l10r be any part 'Of our object, the atternpt, I ad- 
mit, is idle. 
I had some conversation, before I left to\vn, "with 
the D. of 
L He is of opinion, that, if you adhere 
to your resolution of seceding, you ought not to 
appear on the first day of the llleeting. He thinks 
it can have no effect, except to break the continu- 
ity of your conduct, and therehy to \vcaken and 
fritter away the ilnprcssion of it. It certainly will 


\ 
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seem odd to give solemn reasons for a discontinu- 
ance of your attendance in Pariialllent, after haYing 
t,vo or three tÏ1nes returned to it, and inuuediately 
after a vigorous act of opposition. As to trials of 
the telnper of the Hou
e, there have been of that 
sort so Hìany already that I see no reason for Inak- 
ing another that \vould not hold equally good for 
another after that, - particularly as nothing has hap- 
pened in the least calculated to alter the disposition 
of the IIouse. If the secession ,vere to be gener- 
al, such an attendance, follo,ved by such an act, 
would have force; but being in its nature incolnplete 
and broken, to break it further by retreats and re- 
turns to the chase lnust entirely destroy its effect. 
I confess I an1 quite of the D. of ßI.'s opinion in' 
this point. 
I send your Lordship a corrected copy of the pa- 
per: your Lordship will be so good to COln111Ullicate 
it, if you 
hould approve of the alterations, to Lord 
J. C. and Sir G. S. I sho,ved it to the D. of P. 
before his Grace left town; and at his, the D. of P .'s, 
desire, I have sent it to the D. of R. The principal 
alteration is in the pages last but one. It is nlade 
to renlove a difficulty which had been suggested to 
Sir G. S" and which he thought had a gooù deal in 
it. I think it much the better for that alteration. 
Indeed, it may want still l110re corrections, in order 
to adapt it to the present or probable future state 
of things. 
''"""hat shall I say in excuse for this long letter, 
which frightens H1e ,vhen I look back upon it? 
Your Lordship ,vill take it, and all in it, with 
your usual incolnparable tel11per, which carries you 
through so l11uch Loth from enemies and friends. 
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My most hun1ble respects to Lady R., and believe 
me, with the highest regard, ever, &c. 


E. B. 
I hear that Dr. Franklin has had a most extraor- 
dinary reception at Paris from all ranks of people. 


BEACONSFIELD, 
londay night, Jan. 6, 1777. 
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'XTE, your 
Iajesty's 1110St dutiful and loyal suL- 
, f jects, several of the peers of the reahn, and 
several luelubers of the House of COllllnons chosen 
by the people to represent then1 in Parlianlent, do 
in our individual capacity, but with heart
 fillcd 
,,'ith a .warll1 affection to yonI' 
Iajesty, with a stI'ong 
attacillnent to your royal house, and with the nlost 
unfeigncd devotion to your true interest beg leaye, 
at this crisis of your affairs, in all hunÚlity to ap- 
proach your royal presence. 
'Ybilst .we lalnent the 11leasures adopted by the 
puhlic councils of the kingdon1, we do not 111ean to 
question the legal validity of their proceedings. 'Ye 
do not desire to appeal fronl then1 to any person 
,vhat
oever. We do not dispute the conclusive au- 
thority of the bodies in which we haye a place oyer 
all their 111el11hers. "7" e know that it is our ordi- 
nary duty to subnlÏt ourseh-es to the determinations 
of the lnajority in eyerything, except what regards 
the just defence of our honor and reputation. But 
the situation into ,\-hich the British enlpire bas been 
IJrought, and the conduct to which we are reluctant- 
ly driven in that situation, we hold ourselyes bound 
by the relation in which we stand both to the crown 
and the people clearly to explain to your 
Iajesty 
and our country. 
VOL. VI. 11 
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We have been called upon in the speech froll1 the 
throne at the opening of this session of Parlian)(
llt, 
in a 11lanner peculiarly 11larked, singularly c1l1phat- 
ical, and .fron1 a place fron1 ,vhence anything Î1uply- 
ing ccnsure falls ,vith no COlnll10n ,veight, to concur 
in unanimous approbation of those mea
urcs which 
have produced our present 
listresses and threatcn 
us in future with others far 1110re grievous, 'Ve 
trust, therefore, that we shaH stand justified in of- 
fering to our sovereign and the public our reasons 
for persevering inflexibly in our uniforIn dissent from 
every part of those Ineasures. We huneHt thClll froln 
an experience of their n1ischief, as we originally op- 
posed then1 froIll a sure foresight of their unhappy 
and inevitable tendency. 
"\Ve see nothing in the present events in the least 
degree sufficient to warrant an alteration in our opin- 
ion. ",Ye .were always steadily averse to this civil 
war, -not because ,ve thought it Ì1npossiLle that it 
should be attended with victory, but because ,ve ,vere 
fully persuaded that in such a' contest victory would 
only vary the n10de of our ruin, and by 11lakil1g it 
less imlnediately sensible ,vould render it the 1110re 
lasting and the more irretrievable. Experience had 
but too fully instructed us in the pó
sibility of the 
reduction of a free people to slavery by foreign lller- 
cenary arrnies. But \-vc had an horror of becorning 
the instruillents in a design, of which, in our turn, 
we might becoll1e the victilllS. !Cnowing the ines- 
tilnable value of peace, and the contelnptible value 
of what ,vas sought by war, we wished to COllI pose 
the distractions of our coun h
y, not by the use of 
foreign arms, but by prudent regulations in Ollr own 
domestic policy. ",Ye deplored, as your l\Iajesty has 
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done in your speech froln the throne
 the disorders 
which pre rail in your elnpire; but \ve are convinced 
that the disorders of the people, in the present time 
and in the present place, are ow"ing to the usual and 
natural cause of such disorders at all tilHes and in 
all places, 'where such have prevailed, - the Iniscon- 
duct of governn1cnt ; - that they are owing to plans 
laid in error, pursued with obstinacy, and conducted 
,,-ithout wisdo111. 
'Ye cannot attribute so n1uch to the power of fac- 
tion, at the expense of }nUl1an nature, as to suppose, 
that, in any part of the world, a cOlnLination of 
n1en, fe\v in nunlber, not considerable in rank, of 
no natural hereditary dependencies, should be able, 
by the efforts of their policy alone, or the n1ere ex- 
ertion of any talents, to bring the people of your 
American dominions into the disposition which has 
produced the present troubles. We cannot conceive, 
that, without S0111e powerful concurring cause, any 
managen1ent should prevail on 80111e millions of peo- 
ple, dispersed over an whole continent, in thirteen 
provinces, not only unconnected, but, in many par- 
ticulars of religion, 111anners, govenllnent, and local 
interest, totally different and adverse, voluntarily to 
snbn1it the111selves to a suspension of all the profits 
of industry and all the comforts of civil life, added 
to all the evils of an unequal ,val', carried on with 
circumstances of the greatest asperity and rigor. 
This, Sir, we conceive, could never have happened, 
but froln a general sense of some grievance so radi- 
cal in its nature and so spreading in its effects as 
to poison all the ordinary satisfactions of life, to dis- 
con1po
e the fra111c of society, and to convert into fear 
and hatred that habitual reverence ever paid by 111an- 
kind to an ancient and venerahlc goveflllnellt. 
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That grievance is as simple in its nature, a \td as 
level to the most ordinary understanding, as it is 
powerful in affecting the 1nost languid passions: it 
1S- 
"ÅN ATTEl\IPT l\L<\DE TO DISPOSE OF THE PROPERTY 
OF A \VHOLE PEOPLE \VITHOUT THEIR CO!\SENT," 
Your 
I
1jesty's English subjects in the colonies, pos- 
sessing the ordinary faculties of Inallkind, kno\v that 
to live under such a plan of goverlul1ent is not to live 
in a state of freedo111. Your English subjects in the 
colonies, still Ìlnpre
sed with the ancÍput feelings of 
the people fron1 'Vh01l1 they are derived, cannot liye 
under a goverll1l1ellt which does not establish free- 
don1 as its basis. 
Thi
 schen1e, being, therefore, set up in direct op- 
position to the rooted and confinned sentiments aud 
habits of thinking of au whole people, has produced 
the effects ,vhich ever Inust result fron1 foiuch a col- 
lision of po,ver and opinion, For ,ve beg leave, with 
all duty and luunility, to represent to your )[ajc
ty, 
(what we fear has heen industriously concealed frOIl1 
yon,) that it is not 111erely the opinion of a very great 
nun1her, or even of the Inajority, but the universal 
sense of the whole body of the people in those prov- 
inces, that the practice of taxing, in the 1110cle and on 
the principles ,vhich have been lately contended for 
and enforced, is subversive of aU their rights. 
This sense has been declared, as we understand on 
good infol'lnation, by the ullanilnous voice of aU their 
AssCl11blies: each Asse1l1hly also, on this point, is per- 
fectly unanirnous within itself. It has been declared 
as fully by the actual voice of the people ,vithout 
these .Assemhlies as by the constrnctive voice within 
then1, as weU hy those in that country who adùres::;ed 
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as by those who remonstrated; and it is as llluch 
the avowed opinion of those who ha\e hazarded their 
all, rather than take up anns against your )!ajesty's 
forces, as of those who have run the Sa111e risk to 
oppo
e thenl. The difference among thenl is not on 
the grie\ance, ùut on the lllode of redre:-:s; and we 
are sorry to say, that they who have conceived hopcs 
from the placal,ility of the n1Ïnisters who influcnce 
the pnhlic councils of this kingùoln cli
appear in the 
Inultitude of those who conccive that passive cOlnpli- 
ance only confirnls and elnboldens opprcs
ion. 
The sense of a 1vhole people, 1l10st gracious SOy- 
ereign, never ought to be contenlned by 'wise and 
beneficent rulers, - ,,
hatever Inay be the aLstract 
claiIns, or e\en rights, of tlte S'llpreme pOlcer. 'Y è 
have been too early instructed, and too long habitu- 
ated to believe, that the only firln f'eat of all author- 
ity is in the 11linds, ãffcctions, and intere
ts of the 
people, to change our opinions on the theoretic rea- 
sonings of speculath"'e 111en, or for the cOllvenience of 
a 111ere telnporary arrangenlent of state. It is not 
consistent 'with equity or wisdoll1 to set at defiance 
the general feelings of great cOlnnlunities, and of all 
the orders which cOlnpose then1- )Iuch power is tol- 
erated, and passes unquestioned, where 11luch is yield- 
ed to opinion. A11 is disputed, where everything is 
cnforced. 
Such are our sentÏ1nents on the duty and policy of 
cOllforn1Ïng to the prejudices of a whole people, eYcn 
where the foundation of such prejudices lllay he false 
or disputable. But per111it us to lay at your )Iajes- 
ty's feet our deliberate judgll1Cnt on the real 111erits 
of that principle, the violation of ,,"'hich is the known 
gronn (1 and origin of these troubles. 'Ye assnre your 
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}'fajesty, that, on our parts, we should think our. 
selves unjustifiable, as good citizens, and not influ. 
enced by the true spirit of Englislllnen, if, with any 
effectual lneans of prevention in our hands, w.e ,vere 
to subn1Ït to taxes to .which we did not consent, either 
directly, or by a representation of the people 
ecuring 
to us the substantial benefit of an absolutely free di
- 
position of our own property in that Ünportant case, 
And we add, Sir, that, if fortune, instead of bles
illg 
us ,vith a situation where we Inay have daily access 
to the propitious presence of a gracious prince, had 
fixed us in 8ettlelnents on the remotest part of the 
globe, ,ve HUlst carry these sentilllents ,vith us, as 
part of our being, - persuaded that the distance of 
situation would render this privilege in the disposal 
of property but the Inore neces
ary. If no provÜdoll 
had been Inade for it, such provision ought to he 
made or pel'lnitted. ....\.bnses of subordinate au thor- 
ity illCreatie, and all 111eans of redress lessen, as the 
distance of the subject removes hÜn froln the seat of 
the suprell1e power. 'Vhat, in those circUlnstallces, 
can save hÏ1n froll1 the last extremes of indignity and 
oppression, but s01l1ething left in his O'Vll hands ,vhich 
may enable hhn to conciliate the favor and control 
t.he excesses of governlnellt? 'Vhen no 111eans of 
power to awe or to oblige are possessed, the stron- 
gest ties ,vhich connect 111ankilld in every relation, 
social and civil, and which teach theln 111utually to 
respect each other, are broken. Independency, frol11 
that 1110n1ent, virtually exists. Its fonnal declaration 
will quickly follow. Such Inust be our feelings for 
ourselves: ,ve are not in possession of another rule. 
for our brethren. 
'Vhen the late attelnpt practically to annihilate 
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that inestiu1able priyilege was made, great disorders 
and hUl1UltS, very unhappily and very naturally, arose 
from it. In this state of things, we 'were of opinion 
that satisfaction ought instantly to be given, or that, 
at least, the punislul1ent of the disorder ought to be 
attended with the redress of the grievance. 'Ye ,vere 
of opinion, that, if our dependencies had so outgrown 
the positive institutions n1ade for the pre
ürvation of 
liberty in this kingdoln, that the operation of their 
powers was becollle rather a pressure than a relief 
to the subjects in the colonies, wisdo111 dictated that 
the spirit of the Constitution should rather be applied 
to their circu1l1stances, than its authority enforced 
with violence in those very parts ,vhere its reason 
becalne wholly inapplicable. 
Other n1ethods ,,-ere then recol1llnended and fol- 
lowed, as infallible 111eans of restoring peace and or- 
del'. 'Ye looked upon theu1 to be, ,vhat they have 
since proved to be, the cause of inflal11Ìng discontent 
into disobedience, and resistance into revolt. The 
subversion of solen1n
 fUlldall1ental charters, on a sug- 
gestion of abuse, ,vithout citation, evidence, or hear- 
ing
 - the total suspension of the comn1erce of a 
great n1aritilne city, the capital of a great 111aritilue 
province, during the pleasure of the crOWll, - the es- 
tablislllnellt of a u1ilitary force, not accountable to 
the ordinary tribunals of the country in which it 
was kept up, - these and other proceedings at that 
tÌlne, if no previous cause of dissension had subsisted, 
,vere sufficient to produce great troubles: unjust at 
all times, they were then irrational. 
We could not conceive, when disorders had arisen 
from the cOlllplaint of one violated right, that to vio- 
late every other was the proper 111eanS of lluieting an 
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exasperated people. It seellleJ to us absurd and pre- 
posterous to hold out, as the 111eans of cahning a peo- 
ple in a state of extrellle inflanllnation, and ready to 
take up anllS, the austere law ,vhich a rigid conquer- 
or \vould in1pose as the sequel of the 1110St decisive 
victories. 
I{ecourse, indeed, was at the san1e tin1e had to 
force; and we sa,v a force sent out, enough to Inen- 
ace liberty, hut not to awe opposition, - tending to 
bring odiulll on the civil po\ver, and contelnpt on the 
military, - at once to provoke and enconrage re
ist- 
ance. Force ,vas sent out not sufficient to hold one 
town; la,vs were passed to inflalne thirteen pro,.in- 
ces. 
This mode of proceeding, by harsh laws and feeble 
armies, could not be defended on the principle of 
mercy and forbearance. For Inercy, as ,ve conceive, 
consists, not in the weakness of the Ineanf', but in the 
benignity of the ends. 'Ve apprehend that Inild llleas- 
u1'os Inay be po,verfully enforced, and that acts of ex- 
tren1e rigor and injustice lllay be attended with as 
n1uch fceblcness in the execution as severity in the 
forulation. 
In conseqnence of these terrors, ,vhich, falling 
upon SOUle, threatened all, the colonies H)ade a COlll- 
luon canse \vith the sufferers, and proceeded, on 
their part, to acts of resif'tance. In that alarn1Íng 
situation, ,ve besought your 1\13je8ty's Inini
tel's to 
entertain sonle distrust of the operation of coercive 
111eaf'Ul'es, and to profit of their experience. Expe- 
rience had no effect. The nloùes of legislative rigor 
were conf'trned, not to have been erroneous in their 
policy, hut too lin1Íted in their extent. New severi- 
ties ,vere adopted. The fisheries of yonI' people in 
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America followed their charters; and their 111utnal 
cOll1bination to defend what they thought their COU1- 
U10n rights brought on a total prohibition of their 
u1utual conlmercial intercourse. K 0 c1i
tinction of 
persons or Inerits was obseryed: the peaceable and 
the Inutinous, friends and focf', were alike invol"ed, 
as if the rigor of the law.s had a certain tendency to 
recollul1end the authority of the legi
lator. 
'Yllilst the penal laws illcreaseÜ in rigor, and ex- 
tended in application over all the colonics, the dircct 
force \vas applied but to one part. IIad the great 
fleet and foreign arnlY 
ince en1ployed becn at that 
tilHe called for, the greatness of the preparation would 
have declared the Inagnitude of the danger. The na- 
tion ,vould have been alarmed, and taught the ncces- 
sity of son1e means of reconciliation with our country- 
U1en in AU1erica, "rho, whenever they are provoked 
to resistance, delnand a force to reduce then1 to 
obedience full as destructive to us as to theu1. But 
Parlialnent and the people, by a pren1cditated eOll- 
ceahnent of their real situation, \vere drawn into 
perplexities which furnished excuses for further 
annalnents, and whilst they ,,"ere taught to believe 
themselves called to sUIJpress a riot, they found theu1- 
selves involved in a mighty ,,'"ar. 
A.1 length British blood was spilled by British 
hands: a fatal era, which we 11lust ever deplore, be- 
cause your eU1pire will forever feel it. Your )laj- 
esty \vas touched with a sense of so great a di
astcr. 
Your paternal breast was affected with the sufferings 
of your English subjects in ..1.111erica. In your speech 
fronl the throne, in the beginning of the session of 
1773, you were graciously pleased to declare your- 
self inclined to relie\
e their distre

es and to pardon 
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their errors. Yon felt their sufferings nnder the late 
penal acts of Parlialnent. But your 111illistry felt dif- 
ferently . Not discouraged by the pernicious effects 
of all they had hitherto advised, and notwithstanding 
the gracious declaration of your )I
jesty, they 00- 
tained another act of Parlialuent, in \vhich the rigors 
of all the fonner "were consolidated, and elubittcred 
by circlunstances of additional severity and outrage. 
The "whole trading property of An10rica (eyen unof- 
fending shipping in port) \vas indiscrin1Ïnatel y and 
irrecoverahly given, as the plunder. of foreign ene- 
n1Ïes, to the sailors of your navy. This property \vas 
put out of the reach of your lnercy. Your people 
\vere despoiled; and your na\-y, Ly a ne\v, dangerous, 
and prolific eX
llnple, corrupted \vith the plunder of 
their countrYluell. Your people in that part of your 
d01l1inions were put, in their general and political, as 
\vell as their personal capacity, wholly out of the pro- 
tection of your gOyernlUen t. 
Though unwilling to dwell on all "the in1proper 
lTIodes of carrying on this unnatural and ruinous 
\var, and \vhich have led directly to the present un- 
happy separation of Great Britain and its colonies, \ye 
lTIUst beg leave to represent two particulars, which we 
are sure 111ust have been entirely contrary to your 

Iajesty's order or approbation. Every course of ac- 
tion in hostility, however that hostility Inay La just or 
lnerited, is not justifiable or excusable. It is the du- 
ty of thuse who claill1 to rule over others not to pro. 
voke then1 beyond the llece
sity of the case, nor to 
leave stings in their Ininds \vhich l11ust long rankle 
even when the appearance of tranquillity is restored. 
'Ve therefore assure yonI' l\Iajesty that it is with 
shalne and SOlTO'Y \ve have seen several acts of 
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hostility "rhich could have 110 other tendency than 
incurably to alienate the minds of rour Jdnerican 
subjects. To excite, by a proclan1ation issued by 
your 
Iajesty's governor, an universal ill
urrectioll 
of negro slaves in any of the colonies is a measure 
full of complicated horrors, absolutely illegal. suita- 
ble neither to the practice of war nor to the la,,-s of 
peace. Of the san1e quality ,ye look upon all attenlpt
 
to bring do,vn on your subjects an irruption of those 
fierce and cruel tribes of sayages and cannibals in 
whon1 the vestiges of lnllnan nature are nearly ef- 
faced by ignorance and harbarity. Ther are nut fit 
allies for your )Iajesty in.a war with your people. 
They are not fit instrtunents of an English goyern- 
ll1ent, These and luany other acts .we disclailn as 
having advised, or approved when done; and ,,-e 
clear ourselves to yonI' )Iajesty, and to all civilized 
nations, fron1 any participation whatever, before or 
after the fact, in such unjustifiable and horrid pro- 
ceedings. 
But there is one "eighty circunl
tance which 'ye 
lalnent equally with the causes of the war, and ,vith 
the n10des of carrying it 011, - that no disposition 
whatsoever towards peace or reconciliation has eyer 
been shown by those ,,
ho have directed the puhlic 
councils of this kingdom, either before the breaking 
out of these hostilities or during the unhappy con- 
tinuance of theine Every proposition Inade in your · 
Parlialuent to ren10ve the original cause of these 
troubles, by taking off taxes obnoxious for their 
principle or their design, has been oyerruled,- 
every bill brought in for quiet rejected, even on 
the first proposition. The petitions of the colunic
 
havf not been adn1Ïtted even to an hearing. The 
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very possibility of public agency, by ,vhich such pe- 
titions could authentically arrive at Parliall1cnt, has 
bccn evaded and chicaned away. All the public dec- 
larations which indicate anything rcscnlhling a dis- 
}Jo
itioll to rcconciliation :;CCll1 to U::3 loose, general, 
equivocal, capable of various 111canÌngs, or of nono; 
and they are accordingly construed differently, at dif- 
ferent tilHes, hy those on whose reconllnendation they 
have boon lllade: being wholly unlike the precision 
and stability of public faith, and Lcaring no lllark 
of that ingmHIOU::3 silllplicity and native candor and 
integrity .which forinerly charactcrized the English 
nation. 
Instead of any relaxation of the cIaÌ111 of taxing at 
the discretion of Parlialncnt, your nÜnistcrs have de- 
vised a nc,v 11l0de of enforcing that clailn, HUlch 1110re 
effectual for the oppression of. the colonies, though 
not for your 
Iajesty's service, both as to the quan- 
tity anù application, than any of the forillcr 111cthods; 
and their nlude has beon expressly held out by n1Ïll- 
istcrs as a plan Hot to be 'departed frolll by the Iiouse 
of COlllnlons, and as the very condition on ,vhich the 
legislature is to accept the dependence of the colo- 
HIOS. 
At length, ,vhe11, after repeated rcfusals to hear or 
to conciliate, an act dissolving your gOYel'llnlcnt, by 
putting your people in .c'1-1nerica out of your pro- 
tection, ,vas passed, your Ininisters suffered several 
nlunths to elapse without affordiug to thenl, or to 
any cOlllluunity or any individual anlongst theIll, the 
Ineans of entering into that protection, even 011 un- 
conditional sulnnission, contrary to your 
Iajesty'
 
gracious declaration froln the throne, and in direct 
violation of the public faith. 
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""" e cannot, therefore, agree to unite in new sever- 
ities against the brethren of our blood for their as- 
serting an independency, to .which ,ye kno\v, in our 
conscience, they have been necessitated by the con- 
duct of those very persons ,-rho no,v lnake use of that 
argunlent to provoke us to a continuance and repeti- 
tion of the acts which in a regular series have led to 
this great n1Ïsfortune. 
The reasons, dread Sir, ,,
hich have been used to 
justify this perf'everance in a refusal to hear or concil- 
iate have been reduced into a sort of Parlialuentary 
Inaxinls .which we do not approve. The first of these 
n1axims is, "that the two Houses ought not to re- 
ceiye (as they have hitherto refused to receiye) peti- 
tions containing Inatter derogatory to any part of the 
authority they CI
Ï111." 'Ve conceive this luaxÏ1n and 
the consequent practice to be unjustifiable by reason 
or the practice of other sovereign powers, and that it 
nlust be productive, if adhered to, of a total sepa- 
ration between this kingdolll and its dependencies. 
The suprenle power, being in ordinary cases the 
ultÏ1nate judge, can, as ,ve conceive, suffer nothing 
in having any part of his rights excepted to, or e\
en 
discussed before hiulf'elf. We know that sovereigns 
in other countries, where the assertion of absolute 
regal power is as high as the assertion of ab
olute 
po\\
er in any politic body can possibly be here, have 
receÌ\
ed l11any petitions in direct opposition to lua- 
ny of their claÌlns of prerogative, - ha\
e listened to 
theIn, - condescended to discuss, and to give an- 
swers to then1. This refusal to adlnit even the dis- 
cussion of any part of an undefined prerogative wilr 
naturally tend to annihilate any privilege that can be 
claÌlned by every inferior dependent conullunity, and 
every subordinate order in the state. 
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The next maxin1 which has been put as a bar 
to any plan of accoluillodation is, "that no offer of 
tertns of peace ought to Le Inade, before Parliament 
is a
sureù that these te1'1ns will he accepted." On 
this we bcg leave to represent to yonr l\Iajesty, that, 
if, in all events, the policy of this kingdo111 is to gov- 
ern the people in your colonies as a free people, no 
lnischief can possibly happen fron1 a declaration to 
thel11, and to the ,vorld, of the Inanner and fOrIll in 
which Pal'lian1cllt proposes that they shall enjoy the 
freedolll it protects. It is an enconragelnent to the 
iunocent and 111el'itol'ious, tha.t they at least shall el1- . 
joy those advantages '\Thich they patiently expected 
rather froln the benignity of Parlial11ent than their 
o\\:n efforts. Persons ll10re c0l1tul
1acious lnay also 
see that thcy are resisting te1'1US of perhaps greater 
frecdoln and happincss than they are now in a1'1118 
to obtain. The glory and propriety of offered lnercy 
is neithcr tarnished nor ,veakencd Ly the folly of 
those ,vho refuse to take adyantage of it. 
'Ve cannot think that the declaration of indopen- 
dency nlakes any natural difference in the reason 
and policy of the offer. No prince out of the pos- 
session of his dOluinions, and hecolne a sovereign de 
;jure only, ever thought it derogatory to hi
 rights 
or his interests to hold out to his fonner suhjccts 
a distinct prospect of the advantages to be derived 
fro III his readlnission, and a security for sonle of 
the 1110st fundanlcn tal of those popular privileges in 
vindication of ,vhich he had been deposed. On the 
contrary, such offers have been almost unifo1'111ly 
made under shnilar circnnlstances. ne
idcs, as your 

fajesty has been graciously pleased, in your speech 
frolH the throne, to declare your intention of restor 
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ing your pcople in the colonies to a state of law and 
libcrty, no objection can possiLly lie against defining 
,vhat that law and liberty are; because tho
e "ho 
offer and those \yho are to reccive terln
 f1'cquently 
differ 1110st .widely and 1110st 111aterially in the signi- 
fication of these words, and in the objects to which 
they apply. 
To say that ,ve do not kno\v, at this day, "yhat 
the grievances of the colonies are (be they rcal or 
pretended) would be unworthy of us. nut \\yhilst 
,,-e are thus waiting to be inforll1cd of ,vhat ,ye pcr- 
fectly kno\v, we "ycaken the powers of the co 111111 is- 
sione1's, - we delay, perhaps ,ye lose, the happy hour 
of peace, - we are ,va
tillg the substance of both 
countrics, - we are continuing the effusion of hu- 
1l1an, of Christian, of English blood. 
'Ye arc sure that we l11USt havc your 
Iajesty's 
heart along \vith us, whcn ,,-e dcclare in favor of 
n1Ïxing sonlething conciliatory with our force. Sir, 
,,
e abhor thc idea of Inaking a conquest of our COUll- 
trynlcn. "r e ,vish that they l11ay yield to ,vell-a
- 
certained, well-authenticated, and well-
ccnl'ed tcrnlS 
of reconciliation, - not that your 
Iajesty should 
owe the recovery of your don1Ïnions to their total 
"'asta and destruction. nl
lnallity will not perInit 
us to entcrtain such a desire; nor will the reyercnce 
,ye bear to the civil rights of 111allkilld nlake us evcn 
wish that questions of great difficulty, of the last im- 
portance, and lying deep in the vital principles of 
the British Constitution, should be solved by thp 
arms of foreign mercenary soldiers. 
It is not, Sir, froln a want of the 1110St inviolable 
duty to your 
[ajesty, not from a want of a partial 
and passionate regard to that part of your enlpire 
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in ,vhich ,vo reside, and ,vhich we ,vish to be suoO 
prelne, that we have hitherto ,vithstood all attelnpts 
to render the snpren1acy of one part of your don1Ïn- 
ions inconsistent 'with the liberty and safety of all 
the rest. The 1110ti \TOS of our opposition are found 
in those very selltilnellts 'which ,ve are supposed to 
violate. For we are convinced beyond a douLt, that 
a systelu of dependence ,vhich leaves no security to 
the people for any part of their freeùoln in their own 
hands cannot be establbhed in auy inferior llleinber 
of the British elnpire, ,vithout consequcntially c1e- 
stroyil1g the freeùoIl1 of that very body in favor of 
"Those boundless pretensions such a schell1e i
 adopt- 
ed. 'Ve know and feel that arbitrary power over 
distant regions is not \vithin the cOll1petence, nor to 
ùe exercised agreeably to the fornls or consistently 
with the spirit, of great ]Jopnlar assen1blies. If such 
assen1Llies are called to a nonlÏnal share in the exer- 
cise of such power, in order to screen, unùer gen- 
eral participation, the guilt (Jf desperate 111easnres, it 
tellùs only the 1110re ùeeply to corrupt the delibera- 
iiye character of those asselnblies, ill training thon1 
to blind obedience, in habituating thel11 to proceed 
upon grounds of fact wittl 'which they can rarely be 
sufficiently acquainted, p.lld in rendering then1 execu- 
tive instrtu11ents of designs the ùottoln of which they 
cannot possibly fatI10111. 
rro leave any real freedol11 to Parlian10nt, freedolll 
must be left to thc colonies. A 111ilitary goverUlnent 
is the only substitute for ciyil liberty. That the cs- 
tablislnncnt of such a power in An1erica ,vill utterly 
ruin our finances (though its certain effect) is the 
sl11a11est part of our conCeI'Il. It will becoll1e an 
apt, po,verful, and certain engine for the destruc- 
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tion of our freedo111 here. Great bodies of armed 
men, trained to a contelnpt of popular assenlblies 
represe;Üatiye of an English people, - kept up for 
the purpose of exacting Ï1npositions without their 
consent, and Inaintained by that exaction, - inst! u- 
Inents in subverting, ,vithout any process of law, great 
ancient estaulislnnents and respected fOrIUS of gov- 
erlunellts, - set free froln, and therefore aboyo, the 
ordinary English tribunals of the country where they 
serve, - these n1en cannot so transfornl thelnselves, 
merely by crossing the sea, as to behold wi th love 
and reverence, and sublnit ,,,ith profound obedience 
to, the very saIne things in Great Britain which in 
All1ericå they hacl been taught to despise, and had 
been accustollled to awe and hunlble. All your )Iaj- 
esty's troops, in the rotation of service, ,viII pass 
through this di
ciplille and contract these habits. If 
we could flatter ourseh
es that this would not hap- 
pen, we n1ust be the weakest of IneH; we Blust be 
the ,\orst, if we "
ere indifferent whether it happened. 
or Bot. "That, gracious sovereign, is the clnpire of 
Alnerica to us, or the enlpire of the world, if we lose 
our own liberties ? We deprecate this last of evils. 
".... e deprecate the effect of the doctrines which HUlst 
support and countenance the goVerlllUent oyer con- 
q uered Englislul1en. 
.A..s it will be Ì1npossible long to resist the po.werfnl 
and equitahle argunlents in favor of the freedcHH of 
these unhappy people that are to be drawn frolH the 
principle of our own liberty, atteInpt
 will ue nlade, 
attempts have been lnade, to ridicule and to argue 
away this principle, and to inculcate into the Blinds 
of your people other nlaxÏ1ns of gOyernn1ent and oth. 
er grounds of obedience than those ,,-hich ha YO pre- 
VOL, VI. 12 
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vailed at and since the glorious Revolution. By 
degrees, these doctrincs, by being convenicnt, 111ay 
gro,v prevalent. The consequence is not éertain; 
but a general change of principles rarely happens 
all10ng a people ,vithout leading to a change of gov- 
erIllllcnt. 
Sir, your throne cannot stand secure upon the prin- 
ciples of unconditional sulnnission and passive obe- 
dience,-on powcrs exercised without the concur- 
rellce of the people to he goyerncd, - on acts n1ade 
in dcfiance of their prejudiccs and habits, - on ac- 
quiescence procured by foreign 111ercenary troops, 
and secured by standing annic
, These l11ay possi- 
bly be the foundation of other thrOllC::3: they 111Ust be 
the subvcrsion of yours. It wa::3 not to passive princi- 
ples in our ancestors that we o,vc the honor of ap- 
pearing before a sovereign who cannot feel that he 
is a prince without knowing that we ought to be 
free, The Reyolution is a departure froin the all- 
. cient course of the descent of this Inonarchy. The 
people at that tin1c reëlltered into their original 
rights; and it was not because a positive law au- 
thorizcd ,vhat ,vas then done, but because the free- 
don1 and f'afety of the subject, the origin and canse 
of all law.s, required a proceeding paralnount and 
superior to then1. At that ever 111en10rable and in- 
structive period, the letter of the law was superseded 
in favor of the substance of liberty. To the free 
choice, therefore, of the people, ,vithout either King 
or ParliaIl1ent, we owe that happy establislnnellt out 
of which hoth King and Parlialnent were regencr.. 
ated. Froln that great principle of liberty have 
originated tho statutes confirn1Ïng and ratifying the 
establisilluent froin which your 
rajesty derives your 
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rIght to rule over us. Those statutes have not given 
us our liberties: our liberties have produced them. 
Every hour of your 1.Iajesty's reign, your title stands 
upon the very same foundation on which it ,vas at 
first laid; and ,ve do not know a better on which 
it can possibly be placed. 
Convinced, Sir, that you cannot have different 
rights and a different security in different parts of 
your dominions, 'we wish to lay an e,en platform 
for your throne, and to give it an, unn10vable sta- 
bility, by laying it on the general freedom of your 
people, and by securing to your )Iajesty that confi- 
dence and affection in all parts of your dominions 
which 111akes your best security and dearest title in 
this the chief seat of your empire. 
Such, Sir, Leing, an10ngst us, the foundation of' 
monarchy itself, much 1110re clearly and luuch 1110re 
peculiarly is- it the ground of all Parlian1entary pow- 
er. Parlia1nent is a security provided for the pro- 
tection of freedom, and not a subtile fiction, contrived 
to all1USe the people in its place. The authority of 
both Houses can still less than that of the CrO\Vll 
be supported upon different principles in different 
places, so as to be for one part of your subjects 3, 
protector of liberty, and for another 3, fund of des- 
potism, through 'which prerogative is extended by 
occasional po\vers, 'whenever an arbitrary will finds 
itself straitened by the restrictions of law. Had it 
seemed good to Parliall1ent to consider itself as the 
indulgent guardian and strong protector of the free- 
dom of the subordinate popular assemblies, instead of 
exercising its powers to their annihilation, there is n(\ 
doubt that it never could have been their inclination, 
because not their interest, to raise questions on the 
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extent of ParliaU1entary rights, or to enfeeble PrIVI" 
leges which were the security of their O"\Vll. Powers 
evident fron1 necessity, and not suspicious fron1 an 
alal'll1ing mode or purpose in the exertiol
, \vonld, 
as fonl1erly they ,vere, be cheerfully sUlHl1itteù to; 
and tÌlese ,vouid have been fully sufficient for con.. 
servation of unity in the en1pire, and for directing 
its ,vealth to oue conunon centre. Another use has 
prod uced other consequences; and a po,ver which 
refuses to be lin1Ïted by 1110deration 111Ust either be 
lost, or find other more distinct aud satisfactory 
li1l1itations. 
Äs for us, a supposed, or, if it could be, a real, 
participation in arbitrary power ,vonld never recon- 
cile our 111Ìnds to its cstaLlislu11ent. 'V 0 should be 
ashalncd to stand before your 
Iajesty, boldly assert- 
ing in our own favor inherent rights which bind and 
regulate the crown itself, and yet insisting on the 
exercise, in our o,vn persons, of a 11101'0 arbitrary 
sway o'
er our fellow-citizens and fellow-freen1en. 
These, gracious sovereign, are the sentiments which 
we consider ourselves as bound, ill justification of our 
present conduct, in the Inost serious and sole11111 111an- 
ner to lay at your 
fajcsty's feet. 'Ve have been 
called by your l\Iajesty's writs and proclalnations, 
and we have been authorized, either by hereditary 
prh'ilege or the choice of your people, to confer and 
treat ,vith your 
Iajesty, in your highest councils, 
upon tho arduous affairs of your kingdol11. 'Ve are 
sensible of the "whole Ï1nportance of the duty which 
this constitutional SUllllnons inlplies. 'V 0 kllO\V the 
religious punctuality of attendance which, in the or- 
dinary course, it dClnands, It is no light cause which, 
even for a tilHe, could persuade us to relax in any 
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part of that attendance. The Briti
h empire IS In 
convulsions which threaten its dissolution. Those 
particular proceedings 'which cau
e and inflanle this 
disorder, after Inany years' incessant struggle, \ve 
find ourselves wholly unable to oppose and unwill- 
ing to behold. ,All our endeavors having proved 
fruitless, "re are fearful at this tjn1e of irritating by 
contention those passions ,vhich we have found it 
Ï1npracticable to compose by reason. 'Ye cannot 
pennit ourselves to countenance, by the appearance 
of a silent assent, proceeding<:; fatal to the liberty and 
unity of the en1pire, - proceedings w'hich exhaust 
the strength of all your )!ajesty's dOlnillions, destroy 
all trust and dependence of our allies, and lea\ye us, 
both at hou1e and abroad, exposed to the suspicious 
mercy and uncertain inclinations of our neighbor and 
rival powers, to "\\'"h0111, by this desperate course. "\\re 
are driving our countryn1en for protection, and with 
\vhon1 we have forced then1 into connections, anù Inay 
bind then1 by habits and by interests, - an evil w'hich 
no victories that Inay be obtained, no severities which 
lnay be exercised, e,er ,vill or can rel110ve. 
If but the s1nallest hope should froln any circum- 
stances appear of a return to the ancient Inaxims and 
true policy of this kingdoln, we Ehall with joy and 
readiness return to our attendance, in order to give 
our hearty support to ,vhatever Ineans 1nay be left 
for alleviating the cOlnplicated evils which oppress 
this nation. 
If this should not happen, we ha\ye discharged our 
consciences by this faithful representation to your 
)Iajesty and our country; and however fow in llUlll- 
bel', or however we mar be overborne br practices 
who
e operation is but too powerful, by the. reviyal 
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of dangerous exploded principles, or by the mif'guid- 
ed zeal of such arbitrary. factions as fonnerly pre- 
vailed in this kingdom, and always to its detrÏ1nent 
and dif'grace, we have the satisfactiQll of standing 
forth and recording our Halnes in assertion of those 
principles whose operation hath, in better tilnes, lllade 
your 
fajesty a great prince, and the British domin- 
10ns a mighty empire. 



ADDRESS 


TO THE 


BDITISH COLONISTS IN NORTH Al\IERICA. 


T HE very dangerous crisis into which the British 
empire is brought, as it accounts for, so it jus- 
tifizs, the unusual step we take in addressing our- 

elves to you. 
The distelnpers of the state are grow"!l to such a 
degree of violence and Inalignity as to render all 
ordinary renledies vain and frivolous. In such a 
deplorable situation, an adherence to the COlnlnon 
forms of business appears to us rather as an apology 
to cover a supine neglect of duty than the lneans of 
perfoflnillg it in a lllallner adequate to the exigency 
that presses upon us. The COlnmon means we have 
already tried, and tried to no purpose. As our last 
resource, we turn ourselves to you. ',e address you 
merely in our private capacity, vested with no other 
authority than ,,"hat will naturally attend those in 
,vhose declarations of benevolence you haye no rea- 
son to apprehend any mixture of dissimulation or 
design. 
'Ve have this title to your attention: we call upon 
it in a nloment of the utmost importance to us all. 
We find, with infinite concern, that argnnlents are 
used to persuade you of the necessity of separating 
yourselves frOIl1 your ancient connection with your 
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parent country, grounded on a supposition that a 
general principle of alienation and enn1Ïty to you 
had pervaded the ,vhole of this kingdonl, and that 
there docs no longer subsist between you and us any 
common and kindred principlcs upon ,vhich ,ve can 
possibly unite, consistently with those ideas of liberty 
in which you have justly placed your ,vhole happi- 
ness. 
If this fact were true, the infcrence drawn fronl it 
would be irresistible. But nothing is less founded. 
\V c adn1Ït, indeed, that violent addresses have been 
procured with unCOlnUlon pains by ,vicked and de- 
signing n1en, purporting to be the genuine voice of 
the \vholc people of England, - that they havc been 
published by authority here, and lnade known to you 
by proclalnations, in order, by despair and rcsentrncut, 
incuraLly to poison your Ininds against the origin of 
your race, and to render all cordial reconciliation be- 
t\veen us utterly Í1upracticaLle. The saIne wicked 
n1en, for the san1e bad purposes, have so far surprised 
the justice of Parliall1ent a
 t9 cut off all COnl111Uni- 
cation betwixt us, except ,vhat is to go in their O'Vll 
fallacious and hostile channcl. 
But we conjure you by the invaluable pledges 
which have hitherto united, and \vhich we trust ,vill 
hereafter lastingly unite us, that you do not suffer 
yourselves to be persuaded or provoked into an opin- 
ion that you are at ,val' with this nation. Do not 
think that the whole, or even the uuinfiuollced lna- 
jority, of Englif'hmen in this island are eneluies to 
their own blood on the American continent. l\[nch 
delusion has been practised, lnnch corrupt influence 
troachqrously e111ployed. But still a large, and ,ve 
trust the largest and soundest, part of this killgdoln 
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perseveres In the lnost perfect unity of sentiments, 
principles, and affections with you. It spreads out 
a large and liberal platfonn of COlun1011 liberty, upon 
which ,ve Iuay all unite forever. It abhors the hos- 
tilities which have been carried on against you, as 
luuch as you ,vho feel the cruel effect of theln. It has 
disclaÍlned in the n10st solelun manner, at the foot of 
the throne itself, the addres
es ,vhich tended to ir- 
ritate your sovereign against his colonies. We are 
persuaded that even 111allY of those ,vho unadvisedly 
have put their hands to such illten1perate. and. inflam
 
luatory addresses have not at all appl
ehended to what 
such proceedings naturally lead, and ,vould sooner 
. die than afford then1 the least countenance, if they 
,vere sensible of their fatal effects on the union and 
liberty of the empire. 
For ourselves, ,ve faithfully assure you, that we 
have ever considered you as rational creatures, as 
free agents, as l11en .willing to pursue and able to 
discern your own true interest. 'Ve have wished to 
continue united with you, Îa order that a people of 
one origin and one character should be directed to 
the rational objects of goverl11nent by joint counsels, 
and protected in then1 by a COll1nlOn force. Other 
subordination in you ,ve req nire none. 'Ve have 
never pr
ssed that arglunent of general union to the 
extinction of your local, natural, and just privileges. 
Sensible of what is due both to the dignity and weak- 
ness of 111an, we have never wished to place over you 
any governn1ent, over 'which, in great, fundalnental 
points, you should have no sort of check or control 
in your own hands, or which should be repugnant 
to your situation, principles, and character. 
No circun1stances of fortune, you may be assured, 
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will ever induce us to fornl or tolerate any such de- 
sign. If the disposition of Providence (,vhich we 
deprecate) should eyen prostrate yon at our feet, 
broken in po,ver and in spirit, it would be our duty 
and inclination to reviye, by every practicable 111eans, 
that free energy of n1Ïnd ,vhich a fortune unsuitable 
to your virtue had daillped and dejected, and. to put 
you voluntarily in possession of those very privileges 
which you had in vain attClupted to assert Ly arlllS. 
For ,ve solenluly declare, that, although ,ve should 
look upon a. separation fronl you as an heayy calan1Ï- 
ty, (and the heavier, because we know you 11Ulst 
have your full share in it,) yet ,ve had Inuch rather 
see you totally independent of this cro,vn and king- 
dOlll than joined to it by so unnatural a conjunction 
as that of freedolll with seryitude, - a conjunction 
.which, if it were at all practicable, could not fail, 
in the end, of being 1110re n1Ïschievous to the peace, 
prosperity, greatncss, and po,ver of this nation than 
beneficial by any enlargenlcllt of the bounds of nom- 
inal eillpire. 
But because, brethren, these professions are gen- 
eral, and such as even enenlies 111ay 11lake, when they 
reserve to thell1selves the construction of what ser- 
vitude and \vhat liberty arc, 'vc infol'll1 you that we 
adopt your own standard of the blessing of free gov- 
ernll1ent. "\Ve are of opinion that you ought to enjoy 
the sole and exclusive right of frcely granting, and 
applying to the support of your adnlinistration, what 
God has freely granted as a reward to your industry. 
And ,ve do not confine this inul1unity froln cxterior 
coercion, in this great point, solely to what regards 
your local cstaolishnlent, out also to ,vhat lllay be 
thought proper for the lnaintcnance of the whole 
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en1pire. In this resource .we cheerfully trust and 
acquiesce, satisfied by evident reason that no other 
expectation of revenue can possibly be given by free- 
men, and knowing fron1 an experience uniform both 
on yours and on our side of the ocean that such an 
expectation bas never yet been disappointed. We 
know Qf no road to your coffers but through your 
affections. 
To ll1anifest our sentilllents the 1110re clearly to 
you and to the "orld on this subject, ,ve declare 
our opinion, that, if no revenue at all C,vhich, ho,v- 
ever, ,ve are far fron1 sU}Jposing) were to be obtained 
fro In you to this kingdoln, yet, as long as it is our 
happiness to be joined with you in the bonds of fra- 
ternal charity and freedoll1, with an open and flowing 
commerce between us, one principle of enn1Ïty and 
friendship pervading, and one right of war and peace 
directing the strength of the whole clnpire, ,ve are 
likely to be at least as po\vcrful as any nation, or as 
any cOlnbination of nations, which in the course of 
hU1l1an events Inay be fonned against us. 'Ve are 
sensible that a very large proportion of the ,vealth 
and power of every en1pire lllust necessarily be 
thrown upon the presiding state. 'Ve are sensible 
that such a state ever has borne and ever nlust bear 
the greatest part, and sonletin1cs the whole, of the 
public expenses: and ,ye think her ,\?ell indenlllÍfied 
for that (rather apparent than real) inequality of 
charge, in the dignity and preëlninence she enjoys, 
and in the superior opulence which, after all char- 
ges defrayed, Inust necessarily relnain at the centre 
of affairs. Of this principle ,ve are not without 
evidence in our ren1elnbrance (not yet effaced) of 
the glorious and happy days of this clllpire. We 
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are the"rcfore incapable of that prevaricating style, 
by which, when taxes without your consent are to 
be extorted froln you, this nation is represented as 
in the lo\vest state of Ï1upoyerislllnent and public dis- 
tress, but \vhen we are called upon to oppress you by 
force of anns, it is painted as scarcely feeling its Ï1n- 
positions, abounding \vith \vealth, and inexhq.ustiLle 
in its resources. 
'Ve also reason and feel as you do on the invasion 
of your charters. Because the charters cOlnprchend 
the essential fOrIns by \vhich you enjoy your liborties, 
\ve regard thenl as luost sacred, and by no lllcans to 
be taken a\vaf or altered without process, without 
exaluination, and \vithout hearing, as they have late- 
ly been. 'Ve even think that they ought by no 111eans 
to be altered at all, but at the desire of the greater 
part of the people who live under theln. 'Ye cannot 
look upon ll1en as delinquents in the Inass; lunch less 
are \ve desirous of lording over our brethren, insult- 
ing their honest pride, and \vantonly.overtul'ning es- 
tablislunents judged to be just and convenient by the 
public wisdoln of this nation at their institution, and 
which long and inveterate use has taught you to look 
up to \vith affection and reverence. As we disap- 
proved of the proceedings \vith regard to the forlns 
of your constitution, so we are equally tender of 
every leading principle of free goverlllllent. We 
never could think \vith approbation of putting the 
11lilitary po\ver out of the cocrcion of the civil justice 
ill the country \vhere it acts. 
'Ve disclailn also any sort of share in that other 
Ineasure \vhidl has been used to alicnate your affec 
tions 1'1'0111 this countI'y, -n
llncly, the introduction 
of foreign l11erccnaries. 'V c saw their clnploYlnent 
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with shame and regret, especially in nUlllbers so far 
exceeding the English forces as in effect to constitute 

assals, who have no sense of freedoln, and strangers, 
who have no conl1non interest or feelings, as the arbi- 
ters of our unhappy don1estic quarrel. 
'Ye likewise saw 'with shaine the ..AJrican slaves, 
who had been sold to you on public faith, and under 
the sanction of acts of Parliarnent, to be your servants 
and your guards, enlployed to cut the throats of their 
nlasters. 
You will not, we trust, believe, that, born in a 
civilized country, fortncd to gentle 111anners, trained 
in a n1erciful religion, and living in enlightened and 
polished tiines, where even foreign hostility is soft- 
ened froill its original sternnesf', ,YC conld have 
thought of letting loosc upon you, our late beloved 
brethren, these fierce tribes of savages and cannibals, 
in whon1 the traces of 11l1l11an nature are effaced by 
ignorance and barbarity. 'Ye rather wished to have 
joined with you in bringing gradually that unhappy 
part of Inankind into civility, ordcr, piety, and virtu- 
ous discipline, than to have confirmed their evil hab- 
its and increaf'ed their natural ferocity by fleshing 
then1 in the slaughter of you, whonl our wiser and 
better ancestors had sent into the wilderness with 
the express vic\v of introducing, along with our holy 
religion, its hUlllane and charitable l1lanncrs. 'Ve 
do not hold that all thillg
 are la,vful in war. "e 
should think that every barbarity, in fire, in wasting, 
in 111urders, in tortures, and other cruelties, too hor- 
rible and too full of turpitude for Christian n10uths 
to utter or cars to hear, if done at our instigation, 
by those ,,-ho we know will 111ake ,val' tIllIS, if they 
make it at all, to be, to all intents and purposes, 
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as if done by ourselves. We clear ourselves to you 
our brethren, to the present age, and to future gel

 
crations, to our king and our country, and to Eu- 
rope, ,vhich, as a spectator, bcholds this tragic scene, 
of every part or share in adding this last and ,vorst 
of evils to the inevitable nlÏschicfs of a civil ,val'. 
"\Ve do not call you reLels and traitors. We do 
not call for the vengeance of the crown against you. 
"\Ve do not kllO'V how to qualify millions of our 
countrymen, contending ,vith one heart for an ad- 
mission to privileges ,vhich .we have ever thought 
our own happiness and honor, by odious and un- 
worthy na111es. On the contrary, we highly re"\"'"ere 
the principles on "rhich you act, though ,ve lament 
son1e of their effects. Armed as you are, we eln- 
brace you as our friends and as our brethrcn by the 
best and dearest ties of relation. 
We vic-w the establishment of the English colonies 
on principles of liberty as that which is to rcnder 
this kingdon1 venerable to future ages. In compari- 
son of this, we regard all the victories and conquests 
of our warlike ancestors, or of our own tin1es, as 
barbarous, vulgar distinctions, in which t11any na- 
tions, whon1 ,ve look upon with little respect or 
value, have equalled, if not far exceeded us. This 
is the peculiar and appropriated glory of England. 
Those ,vho have and 
oJw hold to that foundation of 
COI11n10n Jiberty, whether on this or on your side of 
the ocean, we consider as the true, and the only 
true, Englishmen. Those ,vho depart fro In it, wheth.. 
er there or here, are attainted, corrupted in Llòod, 
and ,vholly fallen fron1 their or
gillal rank and value. 
They are the real rebels to the fair constitution and 
just sUpren13.cy of England. 
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We exhort yon, therefore, to cleave forever to 
those principles, as being the true bond of union 
in this eU1pire, - and to show by a Inallly persever- 
ance that the sentirnent::5 of honor and the rights of 
mankind are not held by the uncertain events of 
war, as you have hitherto shown a glorious and af- 
fecting exanlple to the world that they are not 
dependent on the ordinary conveniences and satis- 
factions of life. 
Knowing no other arguluents to be used to Inen 
of liberalluinds, it is upon these very principles, and 
these alone, we hope and trust that no flattering and 
no alarn1Ïng circun1stances shall pern1it you to lis- 
ten to the seductions of those ,vho would alienate you 
fron1 your dependence on the crown and Parli::unent 
of this kingdolll. That very liberty ,vhich you so 
justly prize above all things originated here; and it 
nlay be very doubtful, whether, ,vithont being COll- 
stantly fed froll1 the original fountain, it can be at 
all perpetuated or preserved in its native purity and 
perfection. Untried forn1s of govenllllont Inay, to 
unstable nlinds, recolnnlend thell1sel,Tes evon by their 
novelty. But you ,,
iIl do ,veIl to renleluber that 
England has been great and happy undor the pres- 
ent lilllited nlonarchy (subsisting in Inoro or less 
vigor and purity) for several hundred years. None 
but England can cOlluuunicatc to you the benefits 
of such a constitution. 'Ye apprehend you are Hot 
no,v, nor for ages are likely to he, capable of that 
form of constitution in an indepcndent state. Be- 
sides, let us suggest to yon our appl'chensions that 
your prcsent union (in ,vhich we rejoice, and which 
we wish long to snbsif't) canllot always subsist with- 
out the authority and ,veight of this great and long 
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respected body, to cquipoise, and to preserve you 
alnongst yourschTes in a just and fair equality. It 
lllay not cyen be hnpossible that a long course of 
,val' ,vith the adlninistration of this country Inay be 
but a prelude to a series of wars and contentions 
alllong yourselves, to end at length (as such seeues 
have too often ended) in a species of hUlniliating 
repose, which nothing but the preceding cahunities 
,vould reconcile to the dispirited few ,vho surviveù 
theln. 'Ve allo,v that even this evil is .worth the 
risk to nlen of honor, ,vhen rational liberty is at 
stake, as in the present case we confess and laillent 
that it is. But if ever a real security by Parlia- 
nlellt is given against the terror or the abuse of 
unlilnited power, and after such security giyell you 
should persevere in resistance, we leave you to con- 
sider ,vhether the risk is not incurred ,vithout an 
object, or incurred for an object, infinitely din1Ìn- 
ished by such concessions in its Ï1nportance and 
value. 
As to other points of discussion, when thesc grand 
fundaulentals of your gl'::tnts and charters are once 
settled and ratified by clear Parliaillentary author- 
ity, as the ground for peace and forgivencf's on our 
side, and for a 11l::tnly and liberal obedience on yours, 
treaty and a spirit of reconciliation will easily and 
securely adjust ,vhatever nuty relllain, Of this we 
give you our ,yard, that, so far as ,ve are at pres- 
ent concerned, and if by any event ,vo should be- 
COllle 1110re concerned hercafter, you nlay rest as- 
sured, upon the pledges of honor not forfeited, faith 
nùt violated, and unifonnity of character and pro- 
fession not yet broken, we at least, Óll these grounds, 
\\Ti11nevcr fail you. 
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Respecting your wisdom, and valuing your safety, 
we do not call upon you to trust your existence to 
your ellen1Ïes. 'Ye do not advise you to an uncon- 
ditional sulnllission. "r 1 th satisfaction ".e assure you 
that almost all in both Houses (ho".ever unhappily 
they have been deluded, so as not to give any im- 
lnediate effect to their opinion) disclaÏln that idea. 
You can have no friends in whom you cannot ra- 
tionally confide. But Parlialnent is your friend 
from the monlent in 'which, renlovillg its confidence 
fronl those ,vho haye constantly deceiyed its good 
intentions, it adopts the sentiments of those who 
ha,.e lnade sacrifices, (inferior, indeed, to your
,) 
but have, however, sacrificed enough to demonstrate: 
the sincerity of their regard and value for your lib- 
erty and prosperity. 
Argumen ts Inay be used to weaken your confi- 
dence in that public security; because, froin SOllie un- 
pleasant appearances, there is a suspicion that Par- 
liament itself is sonlewhat fallen froill its indepen- 
dent spirit. How far this supposition Inay be found- 
ed in fact we are unwilling to detenuine. But we 
are well assured from experience, that, even if all 
were true that is contended for, and in the extent, 
too, in which it is argued, yet, as long as the solid 
and well-disposed fOflns of this Constitution remain, 
there ever is within Parlian1ent itself a power of 
reno\ating its principles, and effecting a self-refor- 
lnation, which no other plan of govefluuent has ever 
contained. This Constitution has therefore adn1Ïtted 
innumerable in1provell1ents, either for the correction 
of the original schell1e, or for removing corruptions" 
or for bringing its principles better to suit those 
changes "hich haye successively happened in the 
YOLo VI, 13 
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circumstances of the nation or in the manners of 
the people. 
'Ve feel that the growth of the colonies is such 
a change of circumstances, and that our present dis- 
pute is an exigency as pressing as any. which ever 
deluanded a revision of our goverUlnent. Public 
troubles have often called upon this country to look 
into its Constitution. It has ever been bettered by 
such a revision. If our happy and luxuriant in- 
crease of dOlninion, and our diffused population, 
have outgrown the lin1Ìts of a Constitution nlade 
for a contracted object, we ought to bless God, who 
has furnished us ,vith this noble occasion for dis- 
playing our :;kill and beneficence in enlarging the 
scale of rational happiness, and of luaking the poli- 
tic generosity of this kingdolll as extensive as its 
fortune. If we set about this great work, on both 
sides, with the sanle conciliatory turn of mind, we 
may now, as in fornler tilDes, owe even to our lllU- 
tual Inistakes, contentions, and anÌ1nosities, the last- 
ing concord, freedom, happiness, and glory of this 
empIre. 
Gentlemen, the distance between us, with other 
.obstructions, has caused much lllisrepresentation of 
our lllutual sentiments. 'Ve, therefore, to obviate 
them as well as we are able, take this 11lethod of 
assuring you of our thorough detestation of the 
whole war, and particularly the lllercenary and sav- 
age war carried on or attenlpted against you,- 
our thorough aLJhorrence of all addresses adverse 
to you, whether public or private, - our assurances 
.of an iuvarial)le affection towards you, - our con- 
stant regard to your privileges and liberties, - and 
,our opinion of the solid security you ought to en- 
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joy for them, under the paternal care and nurture 
ðf a protecting Parlialuent. 
Though'll1allY of us have earnestly wished that 
the authority of that august and venerable body, 
so necessary in ll1any respects to the union of the 
whole, should be rather lilnited by its own equi- 
ty and discretion than by any bounds described by 
positive laws and public compacts, - and though ,ve 
felt the extreme difficulty, by any theoretical lilu- 
itations, of qualifying that authority, so as to pre- 
serve one part and deny another, - and though you 
(as we gratefully acknowledge) had acquiesced most 
cheerfully under that prudent reserve of the Con- 
stitution, at that happy moment when neither you 
nor we apprehended a further return of the exer- 
cise of invidious powers, .we are llOW as fully per- 
suaded as you can be, by the malice, inconstancy, 
and perverse inquietude of many nlen, and by the 
incessant endeavors of an arbitrary faction, now too 
powerful, that our common necessities do require a 
full explanation and ratified security for your liber- 
ties and our quiet. 
Although his }Iajesty's condescension, in comll1it- 
tillg the direction of his affairs into the hands of the 
known friends of his fanÜly and of the liberties of 
all his people, would, we adll1it, b.e a great means of 
giving repose to your minds, as it must give infinite 
facility to reconciliation, yet we assure you that ,ve 
think, with such a security as we reconlll1end, adopt- 
ed from necessity and not choice, even by the Ull- 
happy authors and instruluellts of the public lllis- 
fortunes, that the terms of reconciliation, if once 
accepted by Parliament, would not be broken. We 
also pledge ourselves to you, that we should give, 
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even to thof,c unhappy persons, an hearty support 
4 in effectuating the peaco of tho elupire, and every 
opposition in an atte111pt to cast it again into dis- 
order. 
'Vhen that happy hour shall arrive, let us in all 
affection recon1111end to you the wisdolll of continu- 
ing, as in forn10r times, or even in a l110re alnple 
n1easure, the support of your government, and even 
to gi vo to your adn1Ìnistration some degree of reci p- 
rocal interest in your freedom. 'Ve earnestly wish 
you not to furnish your enemies, here or elsewhere, 
with any sort of pretexts for reviving quarrels by too 
reserved and severe or penurious an exercise of those 
sacred rights 'which no pretended abuse in the exer- 
cise ought to iInpair, nor, by overstraining the prin- 
ciples of freedoln, to nlake them less cOlnpatibJe with 
those haughty sentinlonts in others ,vhich the very 
saIne principles Inay be apt to breed in Ininds not 
tempered 'with the utmost equity and justice. 
'rhe well-wishers of the liberty and union of this 
empire salute you, and recommend you most heartily 
to the Divine protection. 
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NOT E. 


THIS Letter is addressed to W...r. Pery, (afterwards Lord Pery,) 
then Speaker of the House of Commons of Ireland. It appears, 
there had been much correspondence between that gentleman and 
Mr, Burke, on the subject of heads of a bill (which had passed 
the Irish House of Commons in the summer of the year 1778, 
and had been transmitted by the Irish Privy Council of [to?] 
England) for the relief of his l\Iajesty's Roman Catholic subject
 
in Ireland. The bill contained a clause for exempting the Prot- 
estant Dissenters of Ireland from the sacramental test, which 
created a strong objection to the whole measure on the part of 
the English government. 1\11', Burke employed his most strenu- 
ous efforts to remove the prejudice which the king-'s ministers 
('ntertained against the clause, but the bill was ultimately re- 
turned without it, and in that shape passed the Irish Parliament, 
(17th and 18th Geo. III, cap. 49.) In the subsequent session, 
however, a separate act was passed for the relief of the Protes- 
tant Dissenters of Ireland. 



LET'l'ER. 


M y DE.A..R SIR, - I received in due course your 
two very interesting and judicious letters, 
which gave me 111any ne,v lights, and excited 111e to 
fresh activity in the important subject they related 
to. However, fronl that tinle I have not been per- 
fectly free from doubt and uneasiness. I used a lib- 
erty with those letters, which, perhaps, nothing can 
thoroughly justify, and w.hich certainly nothing but 
the delicacy of the crisis, the clearness of nlY ill"ten- 
tions, and your great good-nature can at all excuse. 
I n1ight conceal this frol11 you; but I think it better 
to lay the ,vhole nlatter before you, and subn1Ït nlY- 
self to your mercy, - assuring you, at the same time, 
that, if you are so kind as to continue your confidence 
on this, or to rene\v it upon any other occasion, I 
shall neyer be telnpted again to nlake so bold and 
unauthorized an use of the trust you place in nle. I 
will state to you the history of the business since 
my last, and then you will see how far I am excusable 
by the circumstances. 
On the 3rd of July I received a letter from the 
Attorney-General, dated the day before, in which, in 
a very open and obliging manner, he desires my 
thoughts of the Irish Toleration Bill, and particular- 
ly of the Dissenters' clause. I gave them to hinl, by 
the return of the post, at large; but, as the time 
pressed, I kept no copy of the letter. The general 
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drift ,vas strongly to recolnlucnd tho 'whole, and prin- 
cipally to obviate the objections to the part that re- 
lated to the Dissenters, with regard both to the gen- 
eral propriety and to the tenlporary policy at this 
juncture. I took, likewise, a good deal of pains to 
state the difference \vhich had always subsisted with 
regard to the treatnlent of the Protestant Dissenters 
in Ireland and in England, and what I conceived the 
reason of that difference to be. About the sanle time 
I was called to town for a day; and I took an opportu- 
nity, in 'Vestlninster Hall, of urging the saIne points, 
with all the force I was Blaster of, to the Solicitor- 
General. I attenlpted to see the Chancellor for the 
sanle purpose, but was not fortunate enough to Inect 
hinl at hOlne. Soon after nlY return hither, on Tues- 
day, I received a very polite and I nlay say friendly 
letter frol11 hinl, wishing l11e (on supposition that I 
had continued in town) to dine with hiln as [on?] 
that day, in order to talk over the business of the Tol- 
eration Act, then before hhn. Unluckily I had C0111- 
pany ,vith l11e, and was not able to leave tllel11 until 
Thursday, when I went to town and called at his 
house, but ll1issed him. Ho,vever, in answer to his 
letter, I had before, and instantly on the receipt of it, 
written to hilll at large, and urged such topics, both 
with regard to the Catholics and Dissenters, as I Ìln- 
agincd \vere the most likely to be prevalent with hin1. 
This lettor I follo\ved to town on Thursday. On my 
arri yal I was much alarmed with a report that the 
nlinistry had thoughts of rejecting the whole bill. 
}'Ir. 
l'Nal11ara seemed apprehensive that it was a 
detern1ined llloasure; and there seenlod to be but too 
lunch reason for his fears. 
Not having Inet the Chancellor at hOI11e, either on 
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my first visit or my second after receiving his letter, 
and fearful that the Cabinet should come to some un- 
pleasant resolution, I went to the Treasury on Friday. 
There I saw Sir G. Cooper. I possessed him of the 
danger of a partial, and the inevitable mischief of 
the total rejection of the bill. I renlinded him of the 
understood compact between parties, upon which 
the whole schelne of the toleration originating in 
the English bill ,vas fornled, - of the fair part 
vt'"hich the Whigs had acted in a business which, 
though first started by thenl, was supposed equally 
acceptable to all sides, and the risk of which they 
took upon thenlselves, ,vhen others declined it. To 
this I added such nlatter as I thought most fit to en- 
gage govern,ment, as government, - not to sport with 
a singular opportunity which offered for the union of 
every. description of nlen amongst us in support of 
the conlnlon interest of the whole; and I ended by 
desiring to see Lord Korth upon the subject. Sir 
Grey Cooper showed a very right seÙse of the matter, 
and in a few 111illutes after our conversation I went 
down fronl the Treasury chambers to Lord North's 
house. I had a great deal of discourse with him. 
He told Ine that his ideas of toleration ,vere large, but 
that, large as they .were, they did not comprehend a 
promiscuous establishment, even in matters merely 
civil; that he thought the established religion ought 
to be the religion of the state; that, in this idea, he 
was not for the repeal of the sacramental test; that, 
indeed, he knew the Dissenters in general did not 
greatly scruple it; but that \ery want of scruple 
showed less zeal against the Establishment; and, af- 
ter all, there could no provision be made by hunlan 
laws against those who made light of the tests which 
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were formed to discrinlinate opinions. On all this he 
spoke .with a good deal of tenlper. He did not, in. 
deed, seenl to think the test itself, ,vhich ,vas rightly 
considered by Disscnters as in a manner dispensed 
with by an annu
l act of Parlialllcnt, and which in 
Ireland was of a late origin, and of much less extent 
than here, a Inatter of nluch monlent. Thc thing 
which :seenlcd to affect hinl nlost was thc offencc that 
would be taken at the repeal by the leaders alnong 
the Church clergy here, on one hand, and, on the 
other, the steps which would be taken for its repeal in 
England in the next session, in consequence of the 
repeal in Ireland. I assured hhn, with great truth, 
that ,ve had no idea alnong the 'Yhigs of moving the 
repeal of the test. I confcf'sed very freely, for Iny 
own part, that, if it ,vere brought in, I should certain- 
ly vote for it; but that I should neither use, nul' did 
I think applicable, any arguments drawn froln the 
analogy of what was done in other parts of the Brit- 
ish don1Ïnions. 'Ve did not argue froln analogy, 
even in this island and United Killgdoln. Presbytery 
was established in Scotland. It becalne no reason 
either for its religious or civil establisl11nent here. 
In Ne,v England the Independent Congregational 
Churches had an established legal nlaintenance; 
whilst that country continued part of the British eln- 
pire, no argluncnt in favor of Independency ,vas ad- 
duced frolH the practicc of Ne\v England. Govcru- 
n1ellt itself lately thought fit to establish the ROlnan 
Catholic religion in Canada; hut they would not suf- 
fer an argnlHent of analogy to be uscd for its estab- 
lishment anywhere else. These things were governcd, 
as all things of that nature are goycrned, not by gen- 
eral maxÏ1ns, but their own local and peculiar cir 
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cumstances. Finding, however, that, though he was 
very cool and patient, I n1ade no great way in the 
business of the Dissen tel's, I turned 11lysclf to try 
whether, falling in with his maxims, SOlne 1110dification 
might not be found, the hint of which I received from 
your letter relative to the Iri
h )Iilitia Bill, and the 
point I labored .was so to alter the clause as to repeal 
tho test quoad Inilitary and revenue offices: for these 
being only subservient parts in the CCOn0111Y and exe- 
cution, rather than the adlninistration of affairs, the 
politic, civil, and judicial parts would still continue 
in the hands of the cOllfonnists to religious establish- 
Inents. 'Ylthout giving any hopes, he, however, said 
that this distinction deserved to be considered. After 
this, I strongly pressed the 111ischief of rejecting the 
whole bill: that a notion went abroad, that govern- 
ment "
as not at this m0111ent very well pleased with 
the Dissenters, as not very well affected to the n10n- 
archy; that, in general, I conceived this to be a mis- 
take, - but if it w"ere not, the rejection of a hill in 
favor of others, because sOlllething in favor of tlwnl 
was inserted, instead of Inllnbling and 1110rtifying, 
would infinitely exalt them: for, if the legislature 
had no 1110a11S of favoring those whoin they Incant 
to favor, as long as the Di
senters could find n1eans 
to get then1selves included, this would n1ake then1, 
instead of their only being sul
iect to restraint theln- 
selves, the arbitrators of the fate of others, and that 
not so n1uch by their own strength (,,
hich could not 
be prevented in its operation) as hy the coöperation 
of those w.holn they opposed. In the conclusion, I 
recommended, that, if they wi shod "
ell to the meas- 
ure which was the Inain object of the Lill, ther H1USt 
explicitly Inake it their o,vn, and stake then1selves 
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up
n it; that hitherto all their difficulties had arisen 
from their indecision and their .wrong measures; and 
to 11lakc Lord North sensiblc of the nece
sity of giv- 
ing a firln support to sonlC part of the bill, and to add 
weighty authority to my reasons, I read him your let- 
ter of the 10th of July. It seemed, in some 111eaSUre, 
to answer the purpose which I intended. I pressed 
the necessity of the 11lanagelllent of the affair, both 
as to conduct and as to gaining of nlen; and I re- 
ne\ved IllY fornler advice, that the Lord Lieutcnant 
should be instructed to consult aHd coöperate \vith 
you in the ,vhole affair. All this was, apparently, 
very fairly taken. 
In the cvening of that day I saw the Lord Chan- 
celIoI'. With hiln, too, I had lnnch discourse. You 
kno\v that he is intelligent, sagacious, sy
tenlatic, and 
detern1Ìned. At first he seemed of opinion that the 
relief contained in the bill was so inadequate to the 
lllass of oppression it was intended to remove, that it 
would be better to let it stand over, until a more per- 
fect and better digestcd plan could be settled. This 
seen1ed to possess hinl very strongly. In order to 
cOlnbat this notion, and to show that the bill, all 
things considered, ,vas a ;ery great acquisition, and 
that it was rather a pre1in1inary than an obstruction 
to relief, I ven tured to sho\v hiIll your letter. It had 
its effect. He declared hhnself roundly against giv- 
ing anything to a confederacy, real or apparent, to 
distress governlllent; that, if anything ,vas done for 
Catholics or Disscntcrs, it should be done on its own 
separate 111crits, and not hy way of hargain and COln- 
prolni
e; that they f'hould be each of 1,h01n ohliged 
to gO\TCrlllnellt, 110t each to the other; . that this would 
be a perpetual nursery of faction. In a .word, he 
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seenled so detenniucd on not uniting these pl.ans, 
that all I could say, and I said everything I could 
think of, .was to no purpose. But when I insisted 
on the disgrace to goverllnlen t which must arise froll1 
their rejecting a proposition reconllnended by them- 
selves, because their opposers had made a Inixture, 
separable too by thenlselves, I was better heard. On 
the whole, I found hinl well disposed, 
As soon as I had returned to the country, this af- 
fair lay so nluch on Iny 111ind, and the absolute neces- 
sity of goVerIU11ent's 111aking a serious busine
s of it, 
agreeably to the seriousness they professe
, and the 
object required, that I wrote to Sir G. Cooper, to re- 
mind hiIn of the principles upon ,vhich we went in 
our conversation, and to press the plan which was 
suggested for carrying thel11 into execution. He 
wrote to 111e on the 20th, and assured 111e, "that 
Lord North had gi,
en all due attention and respect 
. to what you said to him on Friday, and will pay the 
saIne respect to the sentinlellts conveyed in your 
letter: everything you say or .write on the subject 
undoubtedly denlands it," Whether this was nlere 
civility, or showed anything effectual in their inten- 
. 
tions, tinle and the success of this 111eaS11re will show. 
It is wholly with theln; and if it should fail, you are 
a .witness that nothing on our part has been .wanting 
to free so large a part of our fellow-subjects and fel- 
low-citizens frolll slavery, and to free govenunent from 
the weakness and danger of ruling thel11 ùy force. As 
to IllY own particular part, the desire of doing this 
has bètrayed llle into a step w.hich I cannot perfectly 
reconcile to IllY self. You are to judge how far, on 
the CirCU111stances, it lllay be excused. I think it had 
a good effect, You may be assured that I made this 
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COll1InUnicatioll in a luanneI' effectually to exclude so 
false and groundless au idea as that I confer with 
you, any IHore than I confer with theIn, on any party 
principle \vhatsoever, - or that in this affair we look 
further than the measure which is in profession, and 
I aln sure ought to be in reason, theirs. 
I am ever, with the sincerest affection and esteem, 
l\Iy dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and obedient humble servant, 
EDl\'IUND BURKE. 


BEACONSFIELD, 18th July, 1778. 


I intended to have written sooner, but it has not 
been in my power. 


To the Speaker of the House of Commons of Ireland. 
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LETTER 


TO THO
IÂS BURGH, ESQ.- 


l\/rY DE.A..R SIR,-I do not know in \vhat man- 
l'L ner I alll to thank you properly for the very 
friendly solicitude you have been so good as to ex- 
press for J11Y reputation. The concern you haye done. 
me the honor to take in 111Y affairs will be an aillple 
indelllnity fron1 all that I lllay suffer fron1 the rapid 
judgments of those 'who choose to form their opin- 
ions of n1en, not from the life, but from their por- 
traits in a newspaper. I confess to you that n1Y fraille 
of mind is so constructed, I have in me so little of 
the constitution of a great man, that I all1 1110re grat- 
ified with a very n10derate share of approLation from 
those few who know me than I should be with the 
most clamorous applause from those multitudes who 
loye to adn1Ìre at a due distance. 
I a)l1 not, ho'weyer, Stoic enough to 
e able to af- 
firm with truth, or hypocrite enough affectedly to 
pretend, that I an1 wholly llllll10ved at the difficulty 


· 
Ir. Thomas Burgh, of Old Town, was a member of the House 
of Commons in Ireland. - It appears from a letter written by, this 
gentleman to 1\lr, .Burke, December 24, 1779, and to which the fol- 
lowing is an answer, that the part :Mr, Burke had taken in the dis- 
cussion which the affairs of Ireland Imd undergone in the preceding 
sessions of Parliament in England had been grossly misrepresented 
and much censured in Ireland, 
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; 
which you and others of U1Y friends in Ireland have 
found in vindicating my conduct to,vards IllY native 
country. It undoubtedly hurts 111e in S0111e degree: 
but the wound is not very deep. If I had sought 
popularit.y in Ireland, "Theu, in the cause of that 
country, I was ready to sacrifice, and did sacrifice, 
a llluch nearer, a much 1110re iUllnediate, and a 111uch 
more adyantageous popularity here, I should find 
lnyself perfectly unhappy, because I should be to- 
tally disappoill ted in IllY expectations, - because I 
should discover, \vhen it \vas too late, what COlll- 
mon 
ense Inight have told 111e very early, that I 
risked the capital of 111Y Üune in the 1110st disadyan- 
tageous lottery in the ,vorld. But I acted then, as I 
act no\v, and as I hope I shall act always, fro111 a 
strong Ì1npulse of right, and fro111 Illotives in which 
popularity, (lither here or there, has but a very little 
part. 
'Vith the support of that consciousness I can bear 
a good deal of the coquetry of public opinion, ,vhich 
has her caprices, and 111nst have her way. lJIÚ;eri, 
quibu8 intentata nitet! I, too, have had Iný holiday 
of (Jopularity in Ireland. I have even heard of an 
intention to erect a statue. * I believe IllY intin1ate 
acquaintance know ho\v little that idea \yas encour- 
aged by 111e; and I was sincerely glad that it never 
took effect, Such honors belong exclusively to the 
tOIub, - the natural and only period of Inunan incon- 
stancy, with regard either to desert or to opinion: for 
they are the very saBle hands which erect, that very 
frequently (and sOlnetimes \vith reason .enough) pluck 
dUWll the statue. IIad such all uHlnerited and un. 


. This intention was communicated to 
Ir, Burke in a letter frofu 
Mr. Pcry, the Speaker of the llouöc of Commons in Ireland, 
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looked-for COlllpliment been paid to ll1e two years 
ago, the fraglllents of the piece nlight at this hour 
have the advantage of seeing actual service, while 
they \vore 1110ving, according to the Ia w of projec- 
tiles, to the window"S of the ....tttorney-General, or of 
myoId friend, )Ionk 'Iason. 
To speak seriously, - let me assure you, my dear 
Sir, that, though I aln not pern1Ïtted to rejoice at all 
its effects, there is not one IHan on your side of the 
water nlore pleased to see the situation of Ireland so 
prosperous as that she can afford to throwaway her 
friends. She has obtained, solely by her own efforts, 
the fruits of a great victory, which I am very ready 
to allow that the best efforts of her hest well-wishers 
here conld not have done for her so effectually in a 
great nun1ber of years, and perhaps could not have 
done at all. I could wish, however, 111erely 'lor the 
sake of bel' own dignity, that, in turning her poor re- 
lations and antiquated friends out of doors, (though 
one of the lllost comnlon effects of Hew prosperity,) 
she had thought proper to disn1iss us with fewer to- 
kens of unkindness. It is true that thei
e is no sort 
of danger in affronting nlen \\'ho are not of Ünpor- 
tance enough to ha\e any trust of nlinistel'ial, of 
royal, or of national bonoI' to surrender. The un- 
forced and unbought services of IHllnble 111en, who 
ha\?e no Inediu1l1 of influence in great assmnblies, but 
through the precarious force of rea
on, n1Uf.;t be looked 
upon with contelnpt by tho
e \\?ho by their ,visdolll and 
spirit have Ì1nproved the criticaln1011lcllt of their for- 
tune, and have debated with authority against pnsil- 
lanin10us dissent and ungracious C01l1pliance, at the 
head of forty thousand nlen. 
Such feeble auxiliaries (as I talk of) to such a 
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force, elnployed against such resistance, I must own
 
in the present nl0111ent, very little ,vorthy of your at- 
tention. Yet, if one ,vere to look forward, it scarcely 
see111S altogether po1itic to bestow so n1uch liberality 
of invective on the 'Vhigs of this kingdo111 as I find 
has been the fashion to do both in and out of Parlia- 
ment. That you 
hould pay COll1plilnents, in scnne 
tone or other, whether ironical or serious, to the Inin- 
ister froln \vhose ilnbecility you have extorted 'what 
yoù could never obtain froln his bounty, is not un- 
natural. In the first effusions of Parlia111cntary grat- 
itude to that Ininister for the early and volulltary 
benefits he has conferred upon Ireland, it nlight ap- 
pear that you ,vere \vanting to the trÏlunph of his sur- 
render, if you did not lead SOlne of his encn1Ìes cap- 
tive before hinl. Neither could you feast hiln with 
decoruln, if his particular taste \vere not consulted. 
A Ininister, who has never dcfended his lllcasurcs 
in any other way than by railing at his adversaries, 
cannot have his palaie lllade all at once to the rel- 
ish of positive cOlnlnendation. I cannot deny but 
that on this occasion there was displayed a great 
deal of the good-breeding \vhich consists in the ac- 
comnlodation of the entertainment to the relish of 
the guest. 
But that ceremony Leing past, it ,vonld not be un- 
worthy of the wisdoln of Ireland to consider what con- 
sequences the extinguishing every spark of freedo111 
in this country may have upon your own libcrties. 
You are at this instant flushed \vith victory, and full 
of the confidcnce natural to rccent and untricd po'w- 
ere 'Ve are in a tClnper equally natural, though very 
different. 'Ve feel as Incn do, who, having placed an 
unbounded reliance 011 their force, have found it to 
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tal1y to fail on trial. We feel faint and heartless, and 
without the smallest degree of sclf-opinion. In plain 
,yords, we are cou'ed. 'Yhcn Incn give up their vio- 
lence and injustice without a struggle, their condition 
is next to desperate. 'Yhcn no art, no nlanagenlcnt, 
no argulncnt, is necessary to abate their pride and 
o\"ercolne their prejudices, and their uneasine

 only 
excites an obs
ure and feeble rattling in their throat, 
their final dissolution seems not far off, In this mis- 
erable state we are still further depressed by the over- 
bearing influence of the cro,vn. It acts with the 
officious cruelty of a 11lercenary nurse, 'who, under 
pretcnce of tcnderness, stifles us with our clothes, 
and plucks the pillow froln our heads, InJectu l1Hlltæ 
vestis opprÙni senen
 iubet. Undcr this influence we 
have so little will of our o'wn, that, even in any ap- 
parent activity we may be got to asstUlle, I nlay say, 
without any violence to sense, and ,,
ith very little to 
language, ,ye are merely passive. 'Ye have yielded 
to your dell1ands this sessioll. In the last session 'we 
refused to prevent them. In both cases, the passive 
and the active, our principle was the saIne, Had the 
crown pleased to retain the spirit, with regard to Ire- 
land, which seelns to be now: all directed to .A.lllerica, 
we should have neglected our own illunediate dcfence, 
aud sent over the last man of our luilitia to fight with 
the last nlan of your volunteers. 
To this influence the principle of action, the prin- 
ciple of policy, and the principle of union of the pres- 
ent 11linority are opposed, These principles of the 
opposition are the only thing which preserves a sin- 
gle 
Ylnptoln of life in the nation. That opposition 
is cOlnposcd of the far greater part of the indepen- 
dent property and independcnt rank of the kingdom, 
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of whatever is most untainted in character, and of 
,vhatever ability relnain8 unextinguished in the peo.. 
})le, and of all \vhich tends to draw the attcntion uf 
foreign countries upon this. It is no\v ill its final 
and conclusive struggle. It has to struggle against 
a force to which, I aln afraid, it is not equal. The 
'l.clwle kingdonl of Scotland ranges \vith the venal, 
the unprincipled, and the ,vrollg-principled of this; 
and if the kingdolll of Ireland thinks' proper to pass 
into the sanle calnp, "Te shall certainly he oLligeù to 
quit the field. In that case, if I know anything of 
this country, another constitutional opposition can 
never he fOl'lned in it; and if this be Ünpossihle, it 
will be at least as lnuch so (if there call La degrees 
in Ï1npossiLility) to have a constitutional adlnillis- 
tration at any future tilHe. The possibility of the 
forlner is the only security for the cxistcnce of the 
latter. "'\Vhether the prcsent adlninistration be in 
the} least like ono, I nUlst venture to duubt, even in 
the honey-nloon of the Irish fondness to Lord N ortb, 
which has succeeded to all their slappings and scratch- 
lugS. 
If liberty cannot Inaintain its ground in this killg- 
donl, I fun sure that it cannot have any long con- 
tinuance ill yonrs. Our liberty might now and then 
jar and strike a discord ,vith that of Ireland. The 
thing is possible: but still the instrulllcnts n1Ìght 
play in conccrt. TIut if ours be unstrung, yours 
will be bung up on a peg, and both will be nutte 
forever. Your new n1Ílitary force filay gi\Te you con- 
fidence, and it serves ,veIl for a turn; but you and 
I kllO\V that it has not root. It is not perennial, aud 
would prove but a poor shelter for your liberty, when 
this nation, having no interest in its own, could look 
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upon yours with the eye of en\'y and disgust. I 
ca.nnot, therefore, hclp thinking, and telling you 
what with great sublnission I think, that, if the Par- 
lial11ent of Ireland be so jea}ous of the spirit of our 
common Constitution as she SeelTIf:: to be, it ,vas not 
so discreet to Inix with the panegyric on the 11linis- 
tel' so large a portion of acrinlony to the independent 
part of this natioll. Yon never received any sort 
of injury fronl thenl, and you are grown to that 
degree of inlportance that the discourses in your 
Parlianlent will haye a 111uch greater effect on our 
Ï1I1mediate fortune than our conversation can have 
upon yours. In the end they will seriou
ly affect 
both. 
I have looked back upon our conduct and our 
public conversations in order to discover what it is 
that can have given you offence. I have done so, 
because I anI ready to adn1Ít that to offend you with- 
out any cause' ,vonld be as contrary to true policy 
as I am sure it 111Ust be to the inclinations of ahnost 
everyone of us. .About two years ago Lorù Kugellt 
1110ved six propositions in favor of Ireland in the 
House of COllu11ons. _\.t the tÍl11e of the lllotions, 
and during the debate, Lord Xorth was either whol- 
ly out of the House, or engaged in other matters 
of business or pleasantry, in the remotest recesses of 
the 'Vest Saxon corner. He took no part whatsoev- 
er in the affair; but it was supposed his neutrality 
was l110re inclined to\rards the side of favor. The 
mover being a person in office "
as, however, the 
only indication that was given of such a leaning. 
"e who supported the propositions, finding thel11 bet- 
ter relished than at first we looked for, pursued our 
advantage, and bcgan to open a way for l110re ('ssen- 
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tial benefits to Ireland. On the other hand, those 
,vho had hitherto opposed then1 in vain redoubled 
their efforts, and became exceedingly cla1110rous. 
Then it was that Lord North found it necessary to 
come out of his fastness, and to interpose bet\veen 
the contending parties. In this character of 111edia- 
tor, he declared, that, if anything beyond the first 
six resolutions should be atte1nptcd, he \vonld oppose 
the \vhole, but that, if we rested therc, the original 
Illotions should have his support. On this a sort of 
convention took place bet\veen hin1 and the mana- 
gers of the Irish business, in which the six resolu- 
tions were to be considered as an uti possidetis, and 
to be held sacred. 
By this time other parties began to appear. A 
good many of the trading towns, and 111anufactures of 
various kinds, took the alarn1. Petitions cro\vded in 
upon one another, and the bar was occupied by a 
formidable body of council. Lord N. was staggered 
by this ne\v battery. He is 110t of a constitution to 
encounter such an opposition as had then risen, when 
there were no other objects in view than those that 
were then before the House, In order not t.o lose 
him, we \vere obliged to abandon, bit by bit, the 1110St 
considerable part of the original agrccnlcnt. 
In several parts, however, he continued fair and 
firm, For my own part, I acted, as I trust I conl- 
1l10111y do, with decision. I saw very ,veIl that the 
things we had got were of no great consideration; 
but they were, even in their defects, somewhat load- 
ing. I was in hopes that we l1light obtain gradual- 
ly and by parts what we might attenlpt at once and 
in the whole without success, - that one concession 
would lead to another, - and that the people of Ellg- 
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land discovering by a progressive experience that none 
of the concessions actually lllade were followed by the 
consequences they had dreaded, their fears from what 
they ,vere yet to yield would considerably dinlinish. 
But that to which I attached nlyself the Inost particu- 
larly was, to fix the principle of a free trade in all 
the ports of these islands, as founded in justice, and 
beneficial to the ,vhole, but principally to this, the seat 
of the suprenle power. .A..nd this I labored to the 
utlnost of nlY D1ight, upon general prin
iples, illus- 
trated by all the conunercial detail with which my lit- 
tle inquiries in life were able to furnish llle. I ought 
to forget such trifling things as those, \vith all con- 
cerning Inyself; and possibly I lnight have forgotten 
them, if the Lord Advocate of Scotland had not, in a 
very flattering lUanneI', revived thelli ill lilY menlory, 
in a full House in this session. He told llle that my 
argUl1lents, such as they were, had Inade him, at the 
period I allude to, change the opinion wjth which he 
had COlne into the House strongly inlpressed. I am 
sure that at the tÌlne at lc
st twenty more told me 
the same thing. I certainly ought not to take their 
style of conlplinleIlt as a testinlony to fact; neither 
do 1. But all this showed sufficiently, not what they 
thought of IllY ability, but what they saw of lllY zeal. 
I could say 1nore in proof of the effects of that zeal, 
and of the unceasing industry with which I then act- 
ed, both in my endeavors which were apparent and 
those that ,vere not so visible. Let it be relnembcred 
that I showed those dispositions \vhile the Parliament 
of England was in a capacity to deliberate and in a 
situation to refuse, when there was sonlething to be 
risked here by being suspected of a partiality to Ire- 
land, when there was an honorable danger attcnding 
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the profession of friendship to you, ,vhich heightened 
its relish, and Blade it w.orthy of a reception ill 111an- 
ly n1inds. But as for the awkward and nauseous 
parade of debate ,vithout opposition, the flilnsy device 
of tricking out neccs
ity and disguising it in the hab- 
it of choice, the shallow stratagen1 of defending hy 
argU111cnt what all the world .nlust pcreeive is yielded 
to force, - these are a sort of acts of friendship which 
I al11 sorry that any of IHY countrYlucn should require 
of thcir real friends. They are things not to rny ta8te
. 
and if they are looked upon as tests of friendship, I 
desire for one that I luay be considered as an enel11Y. 
'Vhat party purpose did IHY conduct ans,ver at 
that tilne ? I acted ,vith Lord N. I went to all the 
n1Ïllistcrial llleetings, - and he and his associates in 
office will do 1ne the justice to say, that, aÎl11illg at the 
concord of the elupire, I lnade it n1Y business to give 
his concessions all the value of which they were capa- 
ble, whilst SOll1e of those ,vho ,vere covered with his 
favors derogated frolll theIn, treated theln with con- 
te111pt, and openly threatened to oppose theul. If I 
had acted ,vith n1Y dearest and 1110st val.ued friends, 
if I had acted ,vith the 
larquis of Rockinghaul or 
the Duke of Riclu11ond, in that situation, I could not 
have attended Inore to their honor, or endeavored 
l110re earnestly to give efficacy to the lneasures I had 
taken in COlnmon ,vith then1. The return which I, 
and all ,vho acted as I did, have lllet with froln hÍ1n, 
does not make 111e repent the conduct which I then 
held. 
As to the rest of the gentlen1ell ,vith WhOll1 I have 
the honor to act, they did not then, or at any other 
tilue, make a party affair of Irish politics. That 
111atte1' ,vas always taken up ,vithuut cuncert; but, 
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in general, froln the operation of our kno,vn liberal 
principles in govenunent, in conunerce, in religion, 
in everything, it ,vas taken up favorably for Ireland. 
''"'"here SOI11e local interests bore hárd 11 pon the Inem- 
bel's, they acted on the sense of their constituents, 
upon ideas ,vhich, though I do not always follow, 
I cannot blalne. However, two or three persons, 
high in opposition, and high in public esteen1, ran 
great risks in their boroughs on that occasion. But 
all this was ,vithout any particular plan. I need 
not say, that Ireland ,vas in that affair Inuch obliged 
to the liberal n1Ïnd and enlarged understanding of 
Charles Fox, to 1\11'. Tho111aS Townshend, to Lord 

lidleton, and others. On reviewing that affair, 
which gave rise to all the subsequent lnallæuvre
, 
I anl convinced that the whole of ,vhat has this day 
been done ll1ight haye then been effected. But then 
the 111inister must have taken it up as a grcat plan 
of 113 tional policy, and paid with his person in cvery 
lodgluent of his approach. He Blust have used that 
influence to quiet prejudice, which he has so often 
used to corrupt principle: and I know, that, if he 
had, he BUIst have succeeded. )lany of the 1110st 
activc in opposition "Tould have givcn hinl an un- 
equivocal support. The corporation of London, and 
the great body of the London 'Yest India nlerchants 
and planters, ,vhich fOrIns the greatest nlass of that 
vast interest, ,vere disposed to fall ill with such a 
plan. They certainly gave no sort of discountenance 
to what was done or ,,,hat was proposed. But these 
are not the kind of objects for which our ministers 
bring out the heavy artillery of the state. There- 
fore, as things stood at that tilne, a great deal lllore 
was not practicable. 
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Last year another proposition \vas brought out for 
the relief of Ireland. It ,vas started without any 
comnllu1Ïcation with a single person of activity in 
the country party, and, as it should seem, without 
any kind of concert with government. It appeared 
to me extren1ely raw and undigested, The beha- 
vior of Lord N., on the opening of that business, 
,vas the exact transcript of his conduct on the Irish 
question in the forlner session. It was a 1110de of 
proceeding which his nature has ,vrought into the 
texture of his politics, and which is inseparable froln 
then1. He chose to absent hi111self on the proposi- 
tion and during the agitation of that business,- 
although the business of the House is that alone 
for which he has any kind of relish, or, as I anI 
told, can be persuaded to listen to with any degree 
of attention. But he was ,villing to let it take its 
course. If it should pass without any considerable 
difficulty, he would bring his acquiescence to tell 
for merit in Ireland, and he ,vould have the credit, 
out of his indolence, of giving quiet to that COlln- 
try. If difficulties should arise on tbe part of Eng- 
land, he. knew that the House was so well trained 
that he Il1igh t at his pleasure call us off froIl1 the 
hottest scent. As he acted in his usuallnanller and 
upon his usual principle, opposition acted upon theirs, 
and rather generally supported the measure. As to 
myself, I expressed a disapprobation at the practice 
of bringing Ì1nperfect and indigested projects into the 
House, before llleans were used to quiet the clan1- 
ors which a 11liscOllceptioll of ,vhat we were doillg 
might occasion at bOlne, and before IneaSl1res ,,'ere 
settled ,vith Inen of weight and authority in Ireland, 
in order to render OUI' acts useful and acceptable 
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to that country. I said, that the oBly thing which 
could make the influence of the crown (enonnous 
,vithout as well as within the House) in any degree 
tolerable was, that it lnight be elnployed to give 
sOlnething of order and systeul to the proceedings 
of a popular assell1bly; that gOyenUllellt being so 
situated as to have a large range of prospect, and 
as it were a bird's-eye vie,v of everything, they n1Ïght 
see distant dangers and distant advantages which 
were not so visible to those .who stood on the conl- 
mon level; they lnight, besideS", observe theIn, from 
this advantage, in their relative and cOll1bined state, 
which people locally instructed and partially inforll1ed 
could behold only in an insulated and uncollnected 
nlanner ; - but that for 111allY years past w"e suffered 
under all the evils, without anyone of the ad yan- 
tages of a governn1ent influence; that the business 
of a lninister, or of those who acted as such
 had 
been still further to contract the narrowness of n1en'" 
ideas, to confirm inveterate prejudices, to inflalne 
vulgar passions, and to abet all sorts of popular 
absurdities, in order the better to destroy popular 
rights and privileges; that, so far froln Inethodizing 
the business of the House, they had let all things 
run into an inextricable confusion, and had left af- 
fairs of the 1110st delicate policy wholly to chânce. 
After I had expressed 111yself with the "arl11th I 
felt on seeing all govenunellt and order buried under 
the ruins of liberty, and after I had 111ade IllY protest 
against the insufficiency of the propositions, I sup- 
ported the principle of enlarge111ent at which they 
aÏ1ned, though short and somewhat wide of the Inark, 
- giying, as Iny sole reason, that thc 1110re frequcnt- 
ly these n1atters caIne into discussion, the 1110re it 
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would tend to dispel fears and to eradicate preju- 
dices. 
This was the only part I toolL The detail was in 
the hands of Lord N e\VhaVell and Lord Beauchamp, 
with some assistance froln Earl Nugent and S0111e in- 
dependent gontlelllen of Irish property. The dead 
,veight of the ministcr being removed, the IIouse 
recovcre
 its tone and clasticity . We had a te111- 
porary appearance of a deliberative character. The 
business was debated freely 011 both sides, and \vith 
sufficicnt telllper. And the sense of the 11101n1>ers 
being influenced by nothing but ,vhat will naturally 
influence men unbought, their reason and their prej- 
udices, these two principles had a fair conflict, and 
prejudice ,vas obliged to give ,yay to reason. .A. ma- 
jority appeared, on a division, in favor of the propo- 
sitions. 
As these proceedings got out of doors, Glasgow 
and Manchester, and, I think, Liverpool, began to 
move, but ill a InaUller 111uch Dlore slo,v and languid 
than forrnerly. Nothing, in D1Y opinion, ,vonlc1 have 
been less difficult than entirely to have overborne 
their opposition. The London 'Vest India trade was, 
as on the fonner occasion, so 011 this, perfectly liberal 
and perfectly quiet; and there is abroad so HUlCh re- 
spect for the united wisdom of the House, when sup- 
posed to act upon a fair vie,v of a political situation, 
that I scarcely cver rcnlclnber any considerable unea- 
siness out of doors, ,vhen the nlost active 111ClnLers, 
and those of 1110St property and consideration in the 
minority, have joined thelllseives to the adll1inistra. 
tion. 
fany factious pcople in the to'''PllS I nlelltioned 
began, indeed, to revile Lord North, and to reproach 
his neutrality as treacherous and ungrateful to those 
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who had so heartily and so wannly entered into all 
his ,iews with regard to .A..111erica. That noble lord, 
whose decided character it is to give way to the latest 
and nearest pressure, without any sort of regard to 
distant consequences of any kind. thought fit to ap- 
pear, on this signification of the pleasure of those his 
worthy friends and partisans, and, putting hinlself at 
the head of the posse scaccarii, ,vholly regardless of 
the dignity and consistency of our n1Ïserable Hou
e, 
droye the propositions entirely out of doors by a ma- 
jority newly snnnnoned to duty. 
In order to atone to Ireland for this gratification 
to 
Ianchester, he graciously pern1Ïtted, or rather for- 
warded, two bills, - that for encouraging the gro,vth 
of tobacco, and that for giving a bounty on eXIJorta- 
tiol1 of henlp fronl Ireland. They were brought in 
by two very.worthy mODlbers, and on good princi- 
ple
; but I was sorry to see theIn, and, after express- 
ing D1Y doubts of their propriety, left the IIollsc. 
Little also [else?] was said upon thenl. 
Iy objec- 
tions were two: the first, that the cultivation of 
those weeds (if one of thenl could be at all culti- 
vated to profit) 'was adyerse to the introduction of 
a good cour
e of agriculture; the other, that the ell- 
cob.ragenlent giyen to thel11 tended to establish that 
Dlischieyous policy of considering Ireland as a coun- 
try of staple, and a producer of ra,v luaterials. 
\\
hen the rejection of the first propositions and the 
acceptance of the last had jointly, as it was natural, 
raised a very strong discontent in Ireland, Lord Rock- 
inghauLwho frequently said that there neyer seelned 
a more opportune time for the relief of II'eland than 
that nl0111ent when Lord X orth had rejected all ra- 
tional propositions for its relief, without consulting, I 
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believe, anyone living, did \vhat he is not often very 
\villing to do; but he thought this an occasion of 
magnitude enough to justify an extraordinary step. 
He ,vent into the closet, and rnade a strong represen- 
tation on the matter to the king, ,vhich ,vas not ill re- 
ceived, and I believe produced good effects. He thcn 
n1ade the 1110tion in the flonse of Lords ,vhich you 
may recollect; but he was content to ,vithdra,v all 
of censure ,vhich it contained, on the SOlenll1 prornise 
of Ininistry, that they would in the recess of Parlia- 
ment prepare a plan for the benefit of Ireland, and 
have it in readincss to pr9duce at the next 111eeting. 
Yon Intty recollect that Lord Go,ver becanle in a par- 
ticular manner bound for the fulfilling this engage- 
n1ent. Even this did not satisfy, and 1nost of the 1ni- 
nority were very unwilling that Parlianlcnt should 
be prorogued until sonlething effectual on the subject 
should be done, - particularly as we sa,v that the dis- 
trcsses, discontents, and arlllall1ents of Ireland ,vere in- 
creasing every day, and that we are not so 111uch lost 
to com111on sense as not to know the ,visdom and effi- 
cacy of carly concession in circuillstallces such as onrs. 
The session ,vas now at au end. 'rhe 11linisters, 
instead of attending to a duty that ,vas so urgent on 
theIn, en1 ployed thel11sel Yes, as usual, in endeavors to 
destroy the reputation of those who ,vere bold enough 
to relnind theln of it. They caused it to be industri- 
ously circulated through the nation, that the distresses 
of Ireland ,vere of a nature hard to be traced to the 
true source, that they had been 111onstrollsly Inagni- 
fied, and that, in particular, the official reports frol11 
Ireland had given the lie (that ,vas their phrase) to 
Lord Rockillghaln's representations: and attributing 
the origin of the lrish proceedings wholly to us, they 
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asserted that everything done in Parliament upon 
the subject was with a view of stirring up rebellion; 
" that neither the Irish legÌslature nor their constit- 
uents had signified any dissatisfaction at the relief 
obtained in the session preceding the last; that, to 
convince both of the Ï1npropriety of their peaceable 
conduct, opposition, by making denlands ill the nalne 
of Ireland, pointed out what she lnight extort froln 
Great Britain; that the facility \vith which relief was 
(fornlerly) granted, instead of satisfying opposition, 
was calculated to create new demands; these de- 
nlands, as they interfered with the COllllnerce of 
Great Britain, were certain of being opposed, - a 
circumstance \vhich could not fail to create that de- 
sirable confusion which suits the views of the party; 
that they (the Irish) had long felt their Olnl misery,. 
without knowing well fron
 whence it came
' our worthy 
patriots, by pointing out Great Britain as the cause of 
Irish distress, may have SOlne chance of rousing Irish 
resentment." This I quote froln a pamphlet as per- 
fectly contenlptible in point of writing as it is false in 
its facts and 'Yicked in its design: but as it is written 
under the authority of lninisters, by one of their prin- 
cipal literary pensioners, and was cÏ1'culated with 
great diligence, and, as I am credibly inforlned, at a 
considerable expense to the public, I use the words of 
that book to let you see in what manner the friends 
and patrons of Ireland, the heroes of your Parlia- 
Dlcnt, represented all efforts for your relief here, 
what 111eanS they took to dispose the minds of the 
people to\vards that great object, and ,vhat enconrage- 
lnent they ga\'e to all \vho should choose to exert 
themselves in your favor. Their unwearied endeav- 
ors were not .wholly without success, and the unthink-. 
VOL. VI. 15 
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iug people in many places becall1e ill-affected towards 
us on this account. For the Ininisters proceeded in 
your affairs just as they did with regard to those of 
An1erica. They always represented you as a parcel 
of blockheads, \yithout sense, or even feeling; that all 
you r words were only the echo of faction here; and 
(as you have seen above) that you had not under- 
standing enough to kno\v that your trade ,vas cramped 
by restrictive acts of the British Parlialnent, unless we 
haù, for factious purposes, given you the inforlnation. 
They \vere so far from giving the least intimation of 
the measures which have since taken place, that those 
who were supposed the best to kno\v their intentions 
declared the111 hnpos
ible in the actual state of the 
two kingdoms, and spoke of nothing but an act of 
union, as the only way that could be found of giving 
freedoll1 of trade to Ireland, consistently with the 
interests of this kingdolll. Even \Vhell the session 
opened, Lord North declared that he did not know 
what relnedy to apply to a disease of the cause of 
which he ,vas ignorant; and 111inistry not being then 
entirely resolved how far they should sublnit to your 
.energy, they, by anticipation, set the above author 
,or some of his associates to fill the newspapers with 
invectives against us, as distressing the 111inister by 
.extravagant delnands in favor of Ireland. 
I need not inform you, that everything they as- 
serted of the steps taken in Ireland, as the result of 
our Inachinations, was utterly false and groundless. 
For 111yself, I seriously protest to you, that I neither 
wrote a word or received a line upon any 111atter 
relative to the trade of Ireland, or to the politics of it, 
from the beginning of the last session to the day that 
I was honored with yonI' letter. It \vould be an af- 
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front to the talents in the Irish Parliament to say one 
word more. 
'Yhat was done in Ireland during that period, in 
and out of Parliament, never will be forgotten. You 
raised an ar111Y ne,v in its kind and adequate to its 
purposes. It effected its end without its exertion. It 
was not under the authority of la\v, lnost certainly, 
but it derived from an authority still higher; and as 
they say of faith, that it is not contrary to reason, but 
above it, so this ar111Y did not so 111uch contradict the 
spirit of the law as supersede it. '\Vhat you did in 
the legislative body is above all praise. By your pro- 
ceeding ,vith regard to the supplies, you revived the 
grand use and characteristic benefit of Parliament, 
which ,vas on the point of being entirely lost an10ngst 
us. These sentilnents I never concealed, and never 
shall; and 
Ir. Fox expressed them ,vith his usual 
power, when he spoke on the subject. 
All this is very honorable to you. But in what 
light must we see it? How are \ve to consider your 
arn1alnel1t without commission froln the crown, \vhen 
SOlne of the first people in this kingdoln have been re- 
fused arms, at the time they did not only not reject, 
but solicited the king's comn1issions? Here to anu 
and embody,vould be represented as little less than 
high treason, if done on private authority: with you 
it receives the thanks of a Privy Counsellor of Great 
Britain, \vho obeys the Irish House of Lords in that 
point with pleasure, and is made Secretary of State, 
the moment he lands here, for his reward. You 
shortened the credit given to the crown to six nlollths; 
you hung up the public credit of your kingdoln by a 
thread; you refused to raise any taxes, ,vhilst you 
confessed the public debt and public exigencies to 
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be great and urgent beyond exau1ple. You certainly 
acted in a great style, and on sound and invincible 
principles. But if ,ye in the opposition, which fills 
Ireland with such loyal horrors, had even attell1pted, 
what we never did even attell1pt, the smallest delay or 
the sll1allest lin1Ïtation of supply, in order to a consti- 
tutional coercion of the cro,vn, we should have been 
decried by all the court and Tory mo
ths of this king- 
dOlll, as a desperate faction, ailning at the direct ruin 
of the country, and to surrender it bound hand and 
foot to a foreign enemy. By actually dOllig ,vhat ,ve 
never ventured to attempt, you have paid your court 
with such address, and have ,yon so lnuch favor with 
his :àIajesty and his cabinet, that they have, of their 
special grace and 111ere nlotion, raised you to ne\v 
titles, antI, for the first time, in a speech froln the 
throne, cOlnplimented you \vith the appellation of 
"faithful and loyal," - and, in order to insult our 
lo"r-spirited and degenerate obedience, have thrown 
these epithets and your resistance together in our 
teeth! 'Vhat do you think ,vere the feelings of every 
nlan "rho looks upon Pariiaillent in an higher light 
than that of a Inarkct-overt for legalizing a base traf- 
fic of votes and pensions, ,vhen he saw you einploy 
such 11leans of coercion to the cro,vn, in order to 
coerce our Parlianlent through that medium? IIow 
luuch his 
Iajesty is pleased \vith hi
 part of the civil- 
ity Inust be left to his own taste. But as to us, you 
declared to the ,vorld that you kne,v that the way of 
bringing us to reason ,vas to apply yourselves to the 
true source of all our opinions and the only Illotive to 
all our conduct! Now, it secn1S, you think yourselves 
affronted, Lccause a few of us express SOine indigna- 
tion at the 111illistcr who has thought fit to strip us 
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stark naked, and expose the true state of our poxed 
and pestilential habit to the world! Think or say 
what you will in Ireland, I f'hall ever think it a crÏ1ne 
hardly to be expiated by his hlood. He Blight, and 
ought, by a longer continuance or by an earlier mect- 
ing of this Parlianlent, to have given us the credit of 
S0111e wisdom in foreseeing and anticipating all ap- 
proaching force. So far fro111 it
 Lord Gower, COIn- 
ing out of his own cabinet, declares that one principal 
cause of his resignation was his not being able to pre- 
vail on the present minister to give any sort of appli- 
cation to this business. Even on the late Ineeting of 
Parliament, nothing deter111inate could be drawn froln 
him, or fro111 any of his associate
, until you had ac- 
tually pa
sed the short nloney hill, - ,,-hich n1easnre 
they flattered thelnselves, and assured others, you 
would never C0111e up to. Disappointed in their ex- 
pectation at [of?J seeing the siege raised, they sur- 
rendered at di
cretion. 
Judge, my dear Sir, of our surprise at finding your 
censure directed against those whose only cri
ne was 
in accusing the ministers of not havil
g prevented 
your denlands by our graces, of not haying given 
you the natural advantages of your country in the 
most alnple, the 1110St early, and the 1110st liberal 
n1auner, and for not having given away authority 
in such a Inanner as to insure friendship. That you 
should 11lake the panegyric of the 111inisters is what I 
expected; because, in praising their bounty, you paid 
a just conlplin1ent to your own force. But that you 
should rail at us, either individually or collectivcly, 
is what I can scarcely think a natural proceeding. I 
can easily concei,e that gentlclnen 11light grow fright- 
ened at ,,
hat they had done, - that they Inight Ï1n- 
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agine they had undertaken a business above their di- 
rection, - tha.t, having obtained a state of indepen- 
dence for their country, they 111Cant to take the de- 
serted hehn into their own hands, and supply by their 
very real abilities the total inefficacy of the non1inal 
gOyernn1ent. All these Inight be real, and might be 
yery justifiable n10tives for their reconciJing t11eln- 
selyes cordially to the present court systeln. But I 
do not so well discover the reasons that could induce 
them, at the first feeblc dawning of life in this coun- 
try, to do all in their po,ver to cast a cloud over it, 
and to prevent the least hope of our effecting the ne- 
cessary reforn1atiolls which are aÏ1ned at in our Con- 
stitution and in our national econon1Y. 
But, it seelns, I ,vas 
ilent at the passing the res- 
olutions. 'Yhy, .what had I to say? If I had 
thought theln too much, I should have been accused 
of fin cndeavor to inflan1e England. If I should rep- 
resent them as too little, I should have been charged 
with a design of fomenting the discontents of Ireland 
into actual rebcllion. The Treasury Lench represent- 
ed that the affair was a matter of state: they repre- 
sented it truly. I therefore only asked whether they 
knew these propositions to be such as would satisfy 
Ireland; for if they ,vere so, they ,vould satisfy Ine. 
This did not indicate that I thought then1 too alnple. 
In this our silence (however dishonoraùle to Parlia- 
ment) there was one advantage, - that the ,vhole 
passed, as far as it is gone, with cOlnplete unaniruity, 
and so quickly that there was no tin"le left to excite 
any opposition to it out of doors. In the 'V cst India 
business, reasoning on ,vhat had lately passed in the 
Parlian1cnt of Ireland, and on the mode in which it 
"
as opcned here, I thought I sa,v n1uch Inattcr of 
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perplexity. But I have now better reason than ever 
to be pleased with nlY silence. If I had spoken, one 
of the most honest and able lllen * in the Irish Parlia- 
ment would probably have thought Iny observation 
an endeavor to sow dissension, which he was resolved 
to prevent, - and Olle of the Inost ingenious and one 
of the most an1iable ll1en t that ever graced yours or 
any House of Parlialnent n1ight have looked on it as 
a chin1era. Iu the silence I observed, I ,vas strongly 
countenanced (to say no Inore of it) by e'
ery gentle- 
man of Ireland that I had the honor of conversing 
with in London. The only word, for that reason, 
which I spoke, was to restrain a worthy county men1- 
bel', * who had received some conununication fronl a 
great trading place in the county he represents, ,vhich, 
if it had been opened to the House, ,vould have h
d 
to a perplexing discussioll of oue of the 1110st trouble- 
some matters that could arise in this business. I got 
up to put a stop to it; and I believe, if you knew 
what the topic ,vas, you would conu11end 111Y discre- 
tion. 
That it should be a matter of public discretion in 
me to be silent on the affairs of Ireland is ,vhat on all 
accounts I bitterly lament. I stated' to the House 
what I felt; and I felt, as strongly as hUI11an sensi- 
bility can feel, the extinction of my Parlialnentary 
capacity, where I wished to use it Inost. 'Yhen I 
callie into this Parlialnent, just fourteen years ago,- 
into this Parliament, then, in vulgar opinion at least, 
the presiding council of the greatest el11pire existing, 
(and perhaps, all things considered, that ever did 
exist,) obscure and a stranger as I ,vas, I consid- 
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ered myself as raised to the highest dignity to which 
a creature of our species could aspire. In that opin- 
ion, one of the chief pleasures in IllY situation, ,vhat 
was first and Upperl110st ín my thoughts, was the 
hope, without injury to this country, to be some- 
what useful to the place of 111Y birth and education, 
which in many respects, internal and external, I 
thought ill and impolitically governed. But when I 
found that the Hous-e, surrendering itself to the guid- 
ance of an authority, not gro,vn out of an experienced 
,visdoIl1 and integrity, but out of the accidents of court 
favor, had become the sport of the passions of Inen at 
once rash and pusillanin10us, - that it had even got 
into the habit of refusing everything to reason and 
surrendering everything to force, all IllY power of 
obliging either my country or individuals was gone, 
all the lustre of IllY Ïtllaginary rank was tarnished, 
and I felt degraded even by n1Y elevation. I said 
this, or sOillething to this effect. If it gives offence 
to Ireland, I am sorry for it: it was the reason I 
gave for IllY silence; and it was, as far as it went, 
the true one. 
With you, this silence of mine and of others was 
represented as factious, and as a discountenance to 
the measure of your relief. Do you think us chil- 
dren? If it had been our wish to en1broil matters, 
and, for the sake of distressing ministry, to con1Init 
ihc f\yO kingdoms in a dispute, ,ve had nothing to do 
but (,vlthout at all condemning the propositions) to 
have gone into the cOillmercial detail of the objects 
of theill. It could not have been refused to us: and 
you, .who know the nature of business so well, must 
know that this would have caused such delays, and 
given rise during that delay to such discussions, as 
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all the wisdom of your favorite minister could never 
have settled. But, indeed, you ll1istake your men. 
We trelnble at the idea of a disunion of these two 
nations. The only thing in which we differ with you 
is this, - that we do not think your attaching your- 
:;elves to the court and quarrelling with the inde- 
pendent part of this people is the way to promote 
the union of two free countries, or of holding them 
together by the 1110st natural and salutary ties. 


You will be frightened, when you see this long 
letter. I s111ile, when I consider the length of it n1Y- 
self. I never, that I relne1nber, ,vrote any of the 
Hålne extent. But it shows me that the reproaches 
of the country that I once belonged to, and in which 
I still have a dearness of instinct more than I can 
justify to reason, make a greater impression on me 
than I had i1nagined. But parting words are ad- 
1nitted to be a little tedious, because they are not 
likely to be renewed. If it will not be making your- 
self as troublesome to other
 as I am to you, I shall 
be obliged to you, if you will show this, at their 
greatest leisure, to the Speaker, to your excellent 
kins1nan, to 
Ir. Grattan, 
Ir. Yelverton, and 
Ir. 
Daly: all these I have the honor of being personal- 
ly known to, except 1tlr. Yelverton, to whom I am 
only known by my obligations to him. If you 
live in any habits with myoid friend, the Provost, 
I shall be glad that he, too, sees this my hU111ble 
apology. 
Adieu! once more accept my best thanks for the 
interest you take in Ine. Believe that it is received 
by an heart not yet so old as to have lost its suscep- 
tibility. A.ll here give you the best old-fashioned 
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wishes of the season; and believe me, with the great. 
est truth and regard, 

f y dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and obliged humble servant, 
EDl\lUND BURKE. 


BEACONSFIELD, New Year's Day, 1780, 


I an1 frightened at the trouble I give you and our 
friends; but 1 recollect that you are mostly lawyers, 
and habituated to read long, tiresome papers - and, 
where your friendship is concerned, without a fee; 
I aln sure, too, that you ,viII not act the lawyer in 
scrutinizing too minutely every expression which my 
haste Inay lnake n1e use. I forgot to mention my 
friend O'Hara, and others; but you will communi- 
cate it as you please. 



LETTER 


TO JOHN l,IERLOTT, ESQ.- 


D EAR SIR, - I am very unhappy to find that 
n1Y conduct in the business of Ireland, on a for- 
mer occasion, had made Inany to be cold and indif- 
ferent who would other,vise haye been wann in mv 
01 
favor. I really thought that events ,vouid have pro- 
duced a quite contrary effect, and would have proyed 
to all the inhabitants of Bristol that it was no desire 
of opposing 111yself to their wishes, but a certain 
knowledge of the necessity of their affairs, and a 
tender regard to their honor and interest, which in- 
duced 111e to take the part \vhich I then took. They 
placed me in a situation which might enable me to 
discern what was fit to be done, on a consideration 
of the relative circumstances of this country and all 
its neighbors. This was what you could not so well 
do yourselyes; but you had a right to expect that 
I should avail myself of the advantage which I de- 
rived fron1 your favor. Under the in1pression of 
this duty and this trust, I had endeavored to ren- 
der, by preventive graces and concessions, eyery act 
of power at the saIne tin1
 an act of lenity, - the 
result of English bounty, and not of English tin1idity 
and distress. I really flattered IHyself that the events 


. An eminent merchant in the city of Bristol, of which 
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which have proved beyond dispute the prudence of 
such a maxÏ1n ,vould have obtained pardon for me, 
if not approbation. But if I have not been so for- 
tl)nate, I do n10st sincerely regret n1Y great loss,- 
with this cOlnfort, however, that, if I haye disobliged 
my constituents, it was not in pursuit of any sinis- 
ter interest or any party passion of n1Y û"wn, but in 
endeavoring to save them from disgrace, along ,vith 
the whole cOffirnunity to ,vhich they and I belong. 
I shall be concerned for this, and very 111uch so; 
but I should be more concerned, if, in gratifying a 
present lllunor of theirs, I had rendered 111yself Ull- 
worthy of their fortner or their future choice. I 
confess that I could not bear to face my constituents 
at the next general election, if I had been a rival 
to Lord North in the glory of having refused SOlne 
small, insignificant concessions, in favor of Ireland, 
to the argulnents and supplications of English n1em- 
bel's of Parliament, - and in the very next session, 
on the delnand of forty thousand Irish bayonets, of 
having made a speech of two hours long to prove 
that Iny forlner conduct 'was founded upon no one 
right principle, either of policy, justice, or comlnerce. 
I never heard a more elaborate, more able, n10re con- 
vincing, and more shameful speech. 1..'he debater 
obtained credit, but the statesman ,vas disgraced 
forever. Amends were made for having refused 
small, but thnely concessions, by an unlin1Ïted and 
untimely surrender, not only of everyone of the 
ol
jects of former restraints, but virtually of the 
whole legislative power itself \vhich had rnade then1. 
For it is not necessary to inforn1 you, that the un- 
fortunate Parlian1cnt of this kingdonl did not dare 
to qualify the very liberty she gave of trading with 
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her oum plantations, by applying, of her own author- 
ity, anyone of the cOlnnlercial regulations to the 
new traffic. of Ireland, w.hich bind us here under the 
several ..A.cts of K avigation. \\7" e \vere obliged to re- 
fer thel11 to the Parlialuent of Ireland, as conditions, 
just in the same luanneI' as if we were bestowing 
a privilege of the san1e sort on France and Spain, 
or any other independent power, and, indeed, \vith 
D10re studied caution than we should have used, not 
to shock the principle of their independence. Ho,v 
thû n1inister reconciled the refusal to reason, and the 
surrender to arms raised in defiance of the preroga- 
tives of the cro\vn, to his master, I. kno.w not: it has 
probably been settled, in SOlne \vay or other, between 
themselves. But however the king and his Ininisters 
Inay settle the question of fÜs dignity and his rights, 
I thought it becan1e me, by vigilance and foresight, 
to take care of yours: I thought I ought rather to 
lighten the ship in tin1e than expose it to a total 
wreck. The conduct pursued seemed to me with- 
out weight or judglnent, and more fit for a n1elnher 
for Banbury than a 
elnber for Bristol. I stood, 
therefore, silent with grief and vexation, on that day 
of the signal shame and Inln1iliation of this degraded 
king and country. But it seems the pride of Ire- 
land, in the day of her po,ver, was equal to ours, 
when we drealut we were powerful too. I have been 
abused there even for my silence, which ,vas con- 
strued into a desire of exoiting discontent in Eng- 
land. But, thank God, n1Y letter to Bristol \yas in 
print, ln
 sentÎlnents on the policy of the measnre 
were known and deternlined, and such as no luan 
could think n1e absurd enough to contradict. "
hen 
I an1 no longer a free agent, I am obliged in the crowd 
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to yield to necessity: it is surely enough that I si- 
lently subn1Ìt to power; it is enough that I do not 
foolishly affront the conqueror; it is too hard to 
force me to sing his praises, whilst I aln led in tri- 
unlph before hiln, - or to Inake the panegyric of our 
o,yn minister, ,vho would put lne neither in a con- 
dition 1.0 surrender with honor or to fight with the 
slnallest hope of victory. I was, I confess, sullen and 
silent on that day, - and shall continue so, until I 
see some disposition to inquire into this and other 
causes of the national disgrace. If I suffer in n1Y 
reputation for it in Ii'eland, I aln sorry; but it nei- 
ther does nor can affect me so nearly 3S my suffering 
in Bristol for having wished to unite the interests of 
the t\vo nations in a manner that would secure the 
supren1acy of this. 
'Vill you have the goodness to excuse the length 
of this letter? My earnest desire of explaining my- 
self in every point ,vhich Inay affect the mind of 
any worthy gentlelnan in Bristol is the cause of it. 
To yourself, and to your liberal and manly notions, 
I know it is not so necessary. Believe me, 

Iy dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and obedient humble servant, 
EDl\'IUND BURKE. 


BEACONSFIELD, April 4th, 1780. 


To JOHN MERLOTT, Esq., Bristol. 
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To the Lord Ohancellor. 


l\ JrY LORD, - I hope I am not too late with the 
1.. inclosed slight observations. If the execution 
already ordered cannot be postponed, might I ven- 
ture to recommend that it should extend to one 
only? and then the plan suggested in the inclosed 
paper may, if your Lordship thinks well of it, take 
place, with such improvements as your better judg- 
ment may dictate. As to fewness of the executions, 
and the good effects of that policy, I cannot, for my 
own part, entertain the slightest doubt. 
If you have no objection, and think it nlay not oc- 
cupy more of his 
Iajesty's time than such a t.hing is 
worth, I should not be sorry that the inclosed was put 
into the king's hands. 
I have the honor to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient humble servant, 
EDl\IUND BURKE. 


CHARLES STREET, July 10, 1780. 


To the Earl Bathurst, Lord President of the Council. 
l\Iy LORD,- 
I came to town but yesterday, and therefore did 
not learn more early the probable extent of the- exe- 
cutions in consequence of the late disturbances. 1 
VOl.. VI. 16 
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take the liberty of laying before you, with the sin- 
cerest deference to your judglnellt, what appeared to 
me very early as reasonable ill this business. Further 
thoughts have since occurred to 111e. I confess my 
111ind is under no 81na11 degree of solicitude and anx- 
iety on the subject; I an1 fully persuaded that a 
proper use of mercy would not only recom111end the 
wisdo1l1 and steadiness of goverillnellt, but, if proper- 
ly used, lnight be 111ade a Ineans of drawing out the 
principal 1110yerS in this wicked business, \vho have 
hitherto eluded your scrutiny. I beg pardon for this 
intrusion, and have the hOllOI' to be, \vith great re- 
gard and esteeln, 
1.Iy Lord, 
Your Lordship's 1nost obedicnt humble serva.nt, 
EDl\IUND BURKE. 


CHARLES STREET, July 18, 1780, 


To Sir Grey Oooper, Bart.*' 


DEAR SIR,- 
According to your desire, I send you a copy of the 
few reflections on the subject of the present execu- 
tions \vhich occurred to file in the earliest period of 
the late disturbances, and which all 111Y experience 
and observation since have most strongly confirmed. 
The executions, taking those which have been made, 
\vhich are no\v ordered, and which may be the natu- 
ral consequence of the convictions in 8urrey, will be 
undoubtedly too 111allY to answer any good purpose. 
Great slaughter attended the suppression of the tu- 
mults, and this ought to he taken in discount froll1 
the execution of the Ia,v, For God's sake entreat of 


. One of the Secretaries of the Treasury. 
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Lord North to take a view of the sum total of the 
deaths, before any are ordered for execution; for by 
not doing sonlething of this kind people are decoyed 
in detail into severities they neyer would have drealned 
of, if they had the whole in their vie,v at once. The 
scene in Surrey ,vould have affected the hardest heart 
that ever "
as in an hunlan breast. J llstice and 1ner- 
cy have not such opposite interests as people are apt 
to Ï111agille. I saw Lord Loughborough last night. 
He seelued strongly Ï1npressed ,vith the sense of what 
necessity obliged hill1 to go through, and I believe 
will enter into our ideas on the subject. On this luat- 
tel' you see that no time is to be lost. Before a final 
detennination, the first thing I would reco111mend is, 
that, if the very next execution cannot be delayed, 
(by the "Way, I do not see why it 111ay not,) it may be 
of but a single person, and that afterwards you should 
not exceed two or three; for it is enough for one riot, 
where the very act of Parliament on ,vhich you pro.. 
ceed is rather a little hard in its sanctions and its 
construction: not that I nlean to COIn plain of the lat.. 
tel' as either new or strained, but it "
as rigid from 
the first. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
ED:UUXD BURKE. 


Tuesday, 18th July, 1780. 


I really feel uneasy on this business, and should 
consider it as a.sort of personal fayor, if you do SOl11e.. 
thin
 to lin1Ït the extent and severity of the law on 
this point. Present nlY best compliments to Lord 
North, and if he thinks that I haye had wishes to bo 
serviceable to goverlunent on the late occasion, I shall 
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on my part think Inyself abundantly rewarded, if a 
few lives less than first intended should be saved 
[taken ?] ;' I should sincerely set it down as a per- 
sonal obligation, though the thing stands upon gen- 
eral and strong reason of its o,vn.* 


. It appears hy the following extract from 9. letter written by the 
Earl of :Mansfield to l\Ir, Burke, dated tlle 17th July, 1780, that these 
Reflections had also been communicated to him: -" I have received 
the honor of your letter and very judicious thoughts. Having been so 
greatly injured m)'sclf, I have thought it more decent not to attend 
the reports, and consequently have not been present at any deUbers- 
. tion upon the subject." 



SOME THOUGHTS 


ON THE APPROACHING EXECUTIONS, 


HUl\IBLY OFFERED TO COKSIDERATION. 


A s the number of persons convicted on account 
of the late unhappy tllll1ults will probably ex- 
ceed "hat anyone's idea of vengeance or exaluple 
would deliver to capital punishnlent, it is to be 
wished that the whole business, as well with regard 
to the nUll1ber and description of those 'who are to 
suffer death as ,vith regard to those who shall be 
delivered over to lighter punishment or wholly par- 
doned, should be entirely a work of reason. 
It has happened frequently, in cases of this nature, 
that the fate of the convicts has depended more up- 
on the accidental circllll1stanre of their being brought 
earlier or later to trial than to any steady principle 
of equity applied to their several cases. Without 
great care and sobriety, crÏ1ninal justice generally be- 
gins with anger and ends in negligence. The first 
that are brought forward suffer the extren1ity of the 
la-w, ,,-ith circlunstances of ITlitigation of their case; 
and after a time, the 1110St atrocious delinquents es- 
capc n1erely by thc satiety of pUllislunent. 
In the busincss now before his )Iajesty, the follow- 
ing thoughts are humbly sllbn1Ïtted. 
If I understand the telnper of the public at this 
monleut, a very great part of the lower and SOlllC of 
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the nliddling people of this city are in a very critical 
disposition, and such as ought to be l11anaged with 
firmness and delicacy. In general, they rather ap- 
prove than blalne the principles of the rioters, though 
the better sort of then1 are afraid of the consequences 
of those very principles which they approve. This 
keeps their 111illds in a suspended and anxious state, 
,vhich lllay very easily be exasperated by an inju- 
dicious severity into desperate resolutions, - or by 
weak Ineasures on the part of goverilluen t it ll1ay 
be encouraged to the pursuit of courses ,vhich Inay 
be of the most dangerous conscquences to the public. 
There is no doubt that the approaching executions 
will very luuch deterluine the future conduct of those 
people. They ought to be such as ,vill lnuuhle, not 
irritate. Nothing willinake goVerIlll1ent 1uore awful 
to the111 than to see that it does not proceed by chance 
or under the influence of passion. 
It is therefore proposed that no execution should 
be ll1ade until the nUlnber of persolls ,vhich goyern- 
mellt thinks fit to try is cOlnpleted. 'Vhen the whole 
is at once under the eye, an exalnination ought to be 
made into the circunlstances of every particular con- 
vict; and six, at the very utnlost, of the fittest exaln- 
pIes 111ay then be selected for execution, ,yho ought 
to be brought out and put to death on one and the 
sar11e day, in six different places, and in the Inost 
501e111n 111anner that can be devised. Afterwards 
great care should be taken that their bodies 111ay not 
be delivered to their friends, or to others who l11ay 
Inake thell1 objects of con1passion or even veneration: 
some instances of the kiud have happencd ,vith rc- 
gard to the bodics of those killed in the riots. The 
rest of the Inalefactors ought to be either condelnncd. 
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for larger [longer?] or shorter terms, to the lighters, 
houses of correction, service in the navy, and the like, 
according to the case. 
This slnall number of executions, and all at one 
time, though in differen t places:, is seriously rp.C01l1- 
mended; because it is certain that a great havoc 
among criminals hardens rather than subdues the 
nlinds of people inclined to the saIne crinles, and 
therefore fails of answering its purpose as an exalU- 
pIe. )len ,vho see their lives respected and thought 
of value by others come to respect that gift of God 
themselves. To have cOlnpassion for oneself, or to 
care, more or less, for one's own life, is a lesson to 
be learned just as every other; and I believe it w.ill 
be found that conspiracies have been 1110St conunon 
and 11l0st desperate where their puni!.'lllnent has been 
most extensive and 1110St severe. 
Besides, the least excess in this way excites a ten- 
derness in the 1nilder sort of people, which makes 
theln consider governnlent in an harsh and odious 
light. The sense of justice in men is overloaded and 
fatigued .with a long series of executions, or ,vith 
such a carnage at once as rather reselnbles a InaS- 
sacre than a sober execution of the laws. The laws 
thus lose their terror in the lninds of the wicked, 
and their reverence in the ll1inds of the virtuous. 
I have ever obser\?ed that the execution of one Ulan 
fixes the attention and excites awe; the execution 
of multitudes dissipates and weakens the effect: but 
men rea
Oll thenlselves into disapprobation and dis- 
gust; they COlllpute 1110re as they feel less ; and every 
severe act which does not appear to be necessary is 
sure to be offensive. 
In selecting the crilninals, a very different line 
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ought to be followed from that recoll1mended by the 
cha
pions of the Protestant Association. They rec- 
olnlnend that the offenders for plunder ought to be 
punished, and the offenders from principle spared. 
But the contrary rule ought to be folIo-wed. The 
ordinary executions, of which there are enough in 
conscience, are for the forlner. species of delinquelÜs ; 
but such COll1IDon plunderers ,vould furnish i10 exaln- 
pIe in the present case, where the false or pretended 
principle of religion, which leads to crÎ1nes, is the 
very thing to be discouraged, 
But the reason which ought to make these people 
objects of selection for punishment confines the se- 
lection to very few. For ,ve lnust consider that the 
whole nation has been for a long time guilty of their 
crÎlne. Toleration is a new virtue in any country. 
It is a late ripe fruit in the hest clirnates. We ought 
to recollect the poison \vhich, under the nalne of anti- 
dotes against Popery, and such like mountebank ti- 
tles, has been circulated frolH our pulpits and froll1 
our presses, from the heads of the Church of Eng- 
land and the heads of the Dissenters. These publi- 
cations, by degrees, have tended to drive all religion 
from our own minds, and to fill theln with nothing but 
a violent hatred of the religion of other people, and, 
of course, with a hatred of their persons; and so, by 
a very natural progression, they have led Inen to the 
destruction of their goods and houses, and to attelnpts 
upon their lives. 
This delusion furnishes no reason for suffering that 
abominable spirit to be kept alive by inflamlnatory 
libels or seditiouC) asselnblies, or for governn1ent's 
yielding to it, in the slnallest degree, any point of 
justice, equity, or sound policy. The king certainly 
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ought not to give up any part of his subjects to the 
prejudices of another. So far from it, I am clparly 
of opinion that on the late occasion the Catholics 
ought to have been taken, more avowedly than they 
were, under the protection of government, as the 
Dissenters had been on a sin1ilar occasion. 
But though we ought to protect against violence 
the bigotry of others, and to correct our own too, if 
,ve have any left, we ought to reflect, that an offence 
,vhich in its cause is national ought not in its effects 
to be vindicated on individuals, but with a very well- 
tempered severity. 
For Iny own part, I think the fire is not extin- 
guished, - on the contrary, it seems to require the 
attention of government more than ever; but, as a 
part of any lllethodical plan for extinguishing this 
flan1e, it really seems necessary that the execution of 
justice should be as steady and as cool as possible. 
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T HE great number of sufferers seems to arise from 
the 111isfortune incident to the variety of judica- 
tures ,vhich have tried the crimes. It ,vere ,veIl, if 
the whole had been the business of one cOll1lnissioll; 
for no,v every trial seeins as if it were a separate 
business, and in that light each offence is not pun- 
ished with greater severity than single offences of the 
kind are conlll1only marked: but in reality and fact, 
this unfortunate affair, though diversified in the mul- 
titude of overt acts, has been one and the sanle riot; 
and therefore the executions, so far as regards the 
general effect on the Il1inds of Inen, will have a ref- 
erence to the unity of the offence, and will appear to 
be much more severe than such a riot, atrocious as it 
was, can ,veIl justify in gOyerlunent. I pray that it 
Inay be recollected that the chief delinquents have 
hitherto escaped, and very many of those who are 
fallen into the hands of jUf'tice are a poor, thoughtlcf's 
set of creatures, very little a,vare of the nature of 
their offence. None of' the list-Inakers, the assem- 
blers of the Inob, the directors aHd arrangers, have 
been conyicted. The preachers of Inischief relnain 
safe, and are ,vicked enough not to feel for their de. 
luded disciples, - no, not at all. 
I would not plead the ignorance of the law in any, 
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even the ll10
t ignorant, as a justification; hut I am 
sure, that, ,,
hen the question is of Inercy, it is a very 
great and powerful argulnent. I have all the reason 
in the \vorld to believe that they did not know their 
offence was capital. 
There is one argument, which I beg lllay not be 
considered as brought for any invidious pnrpose, or 
meant as imputing blanle anywhere, but \vhich, I 
think, with candid and considerate meu, ,viII have 
much weight, The unfortunate delinqnents were 
perhaps luuch encouraged by SOlne ren1Ïssness on the 
part of goverlunent itself. The absolute and entire 
in1punity attending the saIHe offence in EdinLurgh, 
which ,vas oyer and over again urged as an exalU- 
pIe and encouragelnent to these unfortunate people, 
lni
ht be a nleallS of deluding then1. Perhaps, too, 
a languor in the beginning of the riots here (\vhich 
suffered the leaders to proceed, until very lllany. as 
it were by the contagion of a sort of fashion, ,vere 
carried to these excesses) luight Inake these people 
think that there was sOlnething in the case which in- 
duced go\ernnlent to wink at the irregularity of the 
proceedings. 
The conduct and condition of the Lord 
Iaror 
ought, in 111Y opinion, to be considered. His an- 
swers to Lord TIeauchalnp, to )11'. )lalo, and to 
lr. 
Langdale lllake hin1 appear rather an accolnplice in ,J 
the crinles than guilty of negligence as a lnagistrate. 

nch an exalnple set to the Inob by the first lnagis- 
trate of the city tends greatly to palliate their offence. 
The license, and cO[l1plete hnpunity too, of the 
publications w"hich from the beginning instigated the 
people to such actions. and in the midst of trials 
and executions still continues, does in a great degree 
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render these creatures an object of cOIr,1passion. In 
the Public Advertiser of this Inorning there are two 
or three paragraphs strongly recommending such 
outrages, and stimulating the people to violence 
against the houses and persons of Roman Catholics, 

nd even against the chapels of the foreign n1inisters. 
I would not go so far as to adopt the maxin1, Quic- 
quid 1nultis peccatur inultum; but certainly offences 
committed by vast n1ultitudes are somewhat palliated 
in the individuals, \vho, \vhen so 111allY escape, are al- 
ways looked upon rather as unlucky than criminal. 
AIl our loose ideas of justice, as it affects any indi- 
vidual, have in them son1ething of con1parison to the 
situation of others; and no systematic reasoning can 
wholly free us from such impressions. 
Phil. de Comines says our English civil wars were 
less destructive than others, because the cry of the 
conqueror always was, "Spare the COlnmon people." 
This principle of \var should be at least as prevalent 
in the execution of justice. The appetite of justice 
is easily satisfied, and it is best nourished with the 
least possible blood. 'Ve may, too, recollect that be- 
tween capital punishment and total impunity there 
are many stages. 
On the whole, every circumstance of mercy, and of 
comparative justice, does, in my opinion, plead in fa- 
vor of such low, untaught, or ill-taught wretches. 
But above all, the policy of government is deeply 
interested that the pnnishn1ents should appear one, 
solemn, deliberate act, aimed not at rando111, and at 
particular offcnces, but done with a relation to th0 
general spirit of the hunults; and they ought to be 
nothing InOl'e than vvhat is sufficient to nlark and 
discountenance that 
pirit, 
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CIRCUl\ISTAXCES FOR 
IERCY. 


Not being principal. 
Probable want of early and deliberate purposes. 

::th } where the highest malice does not appear. 
Intoxication and levity, or mere wantonness of any 
kind. 
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LETTER 


TO 


THE RIGHT RON. REXRY DUNDAS, 


OXE OF HIS 
IAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES OF STATE. 


WITH THE 


S!{ETCH OF A NEGRO CODE. 


179 2 . 




LET'
rER. 


D E..\.R SIR, - I should have been punctual in 
sending you the sketch I promised of IHY old 
.A.frican Code, if some friends from London had not 
conle in upon nle last Saturday, and engaged 111e till 
noon this day: I send this packet by one of thenl who 
is still here. If what I send be, as under present cir- 
Clul1stances it nlust be, imperfect, you will excuse it, 
as being done Ileal' twelve years ago. About four' 
years since I lnade an abstract of it, upon which I 
cannot at present lay lny hands; but I hope the nlar- 
ginal heads ,viII in SOlne nleasure supply it. 
If the .African trade could be considered with re- 
gard to itself only, and as a single object, I should 
think the utter abolition to be on the' whole Inore 
advisable than any schelne of regulation and refo1'1n. 
Rather than suffer it to continue as it is, I heartily 
,vish it at an end. 'Yhat has been lately done has- 
been done by a popular spirit, which seldoll1 calls for, 
and indeed very rarely relishes, a system nlade up of 
a great variety of parts, and which is to operate its 
effect in a great length of time. The people like 
short lnethods; the consequences of which they S0111e- 
tinles have re
son to repent of. Abolition is but a 
single act. To proye the nature of the trade, and to 
expose it properly, required, indeed, a vast collection 
of 11laterials, which have been laboriously collected, 
and conI piled with great judgnlent. It required also, 
VOL. VI, 17 
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much pcr
everancc and addres.s to excite the spirit 
which has been excited \vithout doors, and \vhich has 
carried it through. The greatest eloquence ever dis- 
played in the House has been employed to second the 
efforts which have been Inade abroad. 
\.ll this, how- 
ever, leads but to one single resolve. \Vhcn this ,vas 
done, all \vas done. I speak of absolute and inune- 
diate abolition, the point which the first Illotions ,vcnt 
to, and which is in effect still pressed; though in this 
session, accurding to order, it cannot take effect. A 
rel1lOte, and a gradual abolition, though they may be 
connected, are not the saIne thing. The idea of the 
House seenlS to me, if I rightly cOlnprehend it, that 
the two things are to bc combincd: that is to say, 
that the trade is gradually to deeli.lle, and to cease 
en tirely at a deterIl1inate period. To luake the aboli- 
tion gradual, the regulations lnust operate as a strong 
. discouragClnent. But it is luuch to be feared that a 
trade continued and discouraged, and with a sentence 
of death pa

ed upon it, \vill perpetuate nluch ill blood 
betwccn those who struggle for the ahulitioll and thosc 
,vho contend for an effectual continuance. 
At the tilne when I fornled the plan which I have 
the honor to translnit to you, an abolition of the slave 
trade would have appeared a very chinlerical project. 

Iy plan, therefore, snpposes the continucd existence 
of that conunerce. Taking for nlY basis that I had 
an incurable evil to deal with, I cast about ho\v I 
should nlake it as slnall an evil as possible, and draw 
out of it SOlllC collateral good. 
In turning the matter over in my mind at that time 
and sinee, I never was able to consider the ..African 
trade upon a ground discollllected \vith the clnploy- 
ment of negrocs in the \Vest Indies, and distinct frolH 
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their condition In the plantations whereon they serve. 
r conceivcd that the true origin of the trade was not 
in the place it ,vas begun at, but at the place of its 
final destination. I therefore was, and I still aln, of 
opinion that the whole w.ork ought to be taken up 
together, and that a gradual abolition of slavery in 
the 'Vest Indies ought to go hand in hand ,vith any- 
thing ,,
hich should be done ,vith regard to its supply 
from the eoast of Africa. I could not trust a cessation 
of the dClnand for this supply to the l11cre operation 
of any abstract principle, (such as, that, if their sup- 
ply was cut off, the planters would encourage and 
produce an effectual population,) knowing that noth_ 
ing can be more uncertain than the operation of gen- 
cral principles, if they are not clnbodied in specific 
regulations. I an1 very apprehensive, that, so long 
as the slavery continues, some l11eans for its supply 
will be found. If so, I am persuaded that it is better 
to allow the cvil, in order to corrcct it, than, by en- 
deavoring to forbid ,vIlat we cannot be able ,,-holly to 
prevent, to leave it under an illegal, and therefore an 
unrefornled existence. It is not that my plan does 
not lead to the extinction of the slave trade, but it is 
through a very slow progress, the chief effect of which 
is to be operated in our o,vn plantations, by rendering, 
in a length of time, all foreign supply unnecessary. 
It was Iny wish, whilst the slavery continued, and the 
conseqnent cOl1unerce, to take such lneasures as to 
éiyilize the coast of Africa by the trade, ,vhich now 
renders it more barbarous, and to lead by degrees to 
a nlorc reputable, and, possibly, a n10re profitable con- 
nection ,dth it, than we maintain at present. ' 
I am sure that you will consider as a mark of my 
confidence in yours and 
Ir. Pitt's honor and gen- 
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erosity, that I venture to put into your hands a 
SChell1e conlposed of lnany and intricate cOlubina- 
tions, without a full explanatory preface, or any at- 
tendant notes, to point out the principles upon which 
I proceeded in every regulation which I have pro- 
posed to,vards the civilization and gradual Il1anun1Ïs- 
sion of negroes in the two hernispheres. I confess 
I trust infinitely more (according to the sound prin- 
ciples of those who ever have at any tinle nleliorated 
the state of lnankilld) to the effect and influence of 
religion than to all the rest of the regulations put 
together. 
'Yhenever, in IllY proposed reforilla tion, w"e take 
our point of departure from a state of slavery, \ve 
must precede the donation of freedonl by disposing 
the mhlds of the objects to a disposition to receive 
it without danger to theillseives or to us. The pro- 
cess of bringing free savages to order and civiliza- 
tion is very different. 'Vhel1 a state of slavery is 
that upon which ,ve are to ,york, the very l1leanS 
which lead to liberty lnust partake of COIn pulsion. 
The minds of lnen, being crippled ,vith that re- 
straint, can do nothing for theillseives: everything 
must be done for theln. 1..'he regulations can owe 
little to consent. Everything 111Ust be the creature 
of po\ver. Hence it is that regulations lnnst be 
multiplied, particularly as you have two parties to 
deal with. The planter you lllust at once restrain 
and support, and you must control at the saIne 
ti111e that you ease the servant. This llccpssarily 
makes the work a l1latter of care, labor, and ex- 
pense. It becolnes in its nature cOlnplex. nut I 
think neither the ol
lect Ï1npracticable nor the ex- 
pense intolerable; and I aln fully cOllvillced that 
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the cause of hlunanity would be far more benefited 
by the continuance of the trade and servitude, reg.. 
ulated and reforlued, than by the total destruction 
of Loth or either. ''"""hat I propose, ho,ycver, is but 
a beginning of a course of Ineasures which an expe- 
rience of the effects of the evil and the reforn1 will 
enable the legislature hereafter to supply and co:-, 
recto 
I need not observe to you, that the fonns are of- 
ten neglected, penalties 110t proviùed, &c., &c., &c. 
But all this is merely lnechanical, and ,vhat a couple 
of days' application ,vonld set to rights. 
I have scen what has been done by the 'Yest In- 
dian ....\sselublies. It is arrant trifling. They have 
done little; and what they have done is good for 
nothing, - for it is totally destitute of an executory 
principle. This is the point to which I have applied 
ll1Y ,\
hole diligence. It is easy enough to say ",.hat 
shall be done: to cause it to be done, -/tic Zab01., 
lwc opus. 
I ought not to apologize for letting this scheme 
lie beyond the period of the Horatian keeping, - I 
ought lunch 1110re to entreat an excnse for produc- 
ing it now. Its whole value (if it has any) is the 
coherence and lnutual dependency of parts in the 
schenle; separately they can be of little or no use. 
I have the honor to be, with yery great respect 
and regard, 
Dear Sir, 
Your 1110st faithful and obedient h 11lllble servant, 
ED
IUND BURKE. 


BEACONSFIELD, Easter-::\Ionday night, 1792, 
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T HIS constitution consists of four principal mem- 
bers. 
I. The rules for qualifying a ship for the Africa!' 
trade. 
II. The mode of carrying on the trade upon the 
coast of Africa, which includes a plan for introducing 
civilization in that part of the ,vorld. 
III. 'Vhat is to be observed from the tilue of ship- 
ping negroes to the sale in the 'Vest India islands. 
IV. The regulations relative to the state and con- 
dition of slaves in the \Vest Indies, their manumis- 
sion, &c. 


Preamble, WHEREAS it is expedient, and comforlnable 
to the principles of true religion and morality, and 
to the rules of sound policy, to put an end to all 
traffic in the persons of Inen, and to the detention of 
their said persons in a state of slavery, as soon as the 
saU1e may be effected without producing great incon- 
veniences in the sudden change of practices of such 
long standing, and during the time of tho continu- 
ance of the said practices it is desirable and expedicnt 
by proper regulations to lessen the inconveniences 
and evils attendant on the said traffic and state of 
servitude, until both shall be gradually done away: 
And whereas the objects of the said trade and 
consequential servitude, and the grievances resulting 
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therefrom, conle under the principal heads following, 
the regulations ought thereto to be severally applied: 
that is to say, that provision should be nlade by the 
said regulations, 
1st, For duly qualifying ships for the said traffic; 

nd, For the 11lode and conditions of pennitting 
the said trade to be carried on upon the coast of 
Africa; 
3rd, For the treatment of the negroes in their pas- 
sage to the "rest India islands; 
4th, For the government of the negroes which are 
or shall be enlployed in his 
Iajesty's colonies and 
plantations in the 'Vest Indies: 
Be it therefore enacted, that every ship Shivs to be 
d . 1 I . I ., d d l' 1 registered. 
or tra lng vesse w HC 1 IS Inten e lor t Ie 
negro trade, \vith the llalne of the o\vner or owners 
thereof, shall be entered and registered as ships trad- 
ing to the West Indies are by law to be registered, 
,vith the further provisions following: 
1. The sanle entry and register shall con- 
Ie3sured 
and sur- 
tain an account of the greatest lllunher of veyed. 
negroes of all descriptions which are proposed to be 
taken into the said ship or trading vessel; and the 
said ship, before she is permitted to be entered out- 
wards, shall be surveyed by a ship-carpenter, to be 
appointed by the collector of the port fronl which the 
said vessel is to depart, and by a surgeon, also ap- 
pointed by the collector, who hath been conversant in 
thE ser'9ice of the said trade, but not at the tinle ac- 
tually engaged or covenanted therein; and the said 
carpenter and surgeon shall report to the collector, 
or in his absence, to the next principal officer of the 
port, upon oath, (which oath the said collector or 
principal officer is hereby empowered to adlninister,) 
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her measuren1ent, and what she contains in builder's 
tonnage, and that she has feet of grated port- 
holes between the decks, and that she is otherwise 
fitly found as a good transport vessel. 
Number of 2. Aud be it enacted, that no shi p effi- 
slaves 
limited. ployed in the said trade shall upon any pre- 
tence take in luore negroes than one grown l11an or 
woman for one ton and half of builder's tonnage, nor 
lnore than 011e boy or girl for one ton. 
Provisions. 3. rrhat the said ship or other yessel shall 
lay in, in proportion to the :::;hip's con1pany of the said 
vessel, and the lnnuber of negroes registered, a full 
and sufficient store of sound provision, so as to be 
secure against all probable delays and accidents, 
namely, salted beef, pork, salt-fish, butter, cheese, 
biscuit, flour, rice, oat-meal, and ,vhite peas, but no 
horse-beans, or other inferior provisions; and the saiù 
ship shall be properly provided witIl ,vater-casks or 
jars, in proportion to the intended Hl.unber of the said 
negroes; and the said ship shall be also provided 
with a proper and sufficient stock of coals or fire- 
wood. 
Stores, 4. And every ship entered as aforesaid 
shall take out a coarse shirt and a pair of trousers, 
or petticoat, for each negro intended to be taken 
aboard; as also a 111at, or coarse 111attress, or han1- 
mock, for the use of the said negroes. 
The proportions of provision, fuel, and clothing to 
be regulated by the table annexed to this act. 
Certificate 5. .And be it enacted, that no ship shall 
thereof. 
be permitted to proceed on the said voyage 
or adventure, until the searcher of the port fron1 
,vhence the said vessel shall sail, or such person as 
he shall appoint to act for hiIn, shall report to the 
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. 
collector that he hath inspected the said stores, and 
that the ship is acconlnlodated and provided in the 
manner hereby directed. 
6. .A.nd be it enacted, that no gnns be Guns for 
., . trad e to be 
exported to the coast of .AJrIca, In the saId inspected. 
or any other trade, unless the sanle be duly marked 
'with the, nlaker's name on the barrels before they 
are put into the stocks, and vouched by an inspector 
in the place where the sal11e are nlade to be with- 
out fraud, and sufficient and merchantable arms. 
7. And be it enacted, that, before any O\\Ders and 
.. masters to 
slup as aforesaId shall proceed on her voy- enter into 
bonds, 
age, the owner or owners, or an attorney 
by thel11 nanled, if the owners arc nlore than two, 
and the nlaster, shall severally give bond, the own- 
ers by themselves, the master for hÌll1self, that the 
said master shall duly cOllfol'll1 hilnself in all things 
to the regulations in this act contained, so far as the 
sanle regards his part in executing and conforll1ing 
to the sanle. 


II. And whereas, in providing for the second ob- 
ject of this act, that is to say, for the trade on the 
coast of .AJrica, it is first prudent not only to pro- 
vide against the manifold abuses to which a trade 
of that nature is liable, but that the same may be 
acco111panied, as far as it is possible, ,vith such ad- 
vantages to the natives as nlay tend to the civilizing 
them, and enabling them to enrich theillselves by 
means 1110re desirable, and to carryon hereafter a 
trade more advantageous and honorable to all par- 
ties: 
ltnd whereas religion, order, l11orality, and virtue 
are the elemental principles, and the knowledge of 
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letters, arts, and handicraft trades, the chief means 
of such civilization and illlproveillent: for the bet- 
ter attainment of the said good purposes, 
l\brts to be 1. Be it hereb y enacted, that the coast 
established 
on the coast. of Africa, on \vhich the said trade for ne- 
groes lllay be carried on, shall be and is hereby divid- 
ed into lllarts or staples, as hereafter follows. [11ere 
na.n1e the Inarts.] And be it enacted, that it shall 
not be lawful for the 111aste1' of any ship to pur- 
chase any negro or negroes, but at one of the said 
marts or staples. 
Governors 2. That the directors of the African Com- 
ami coun- 
sellOl's. pany shall appoint, where not already ap- 
pointed, a governor, with three counsellors, at each 
of the said marts, with a salary of to the gov- 
ernor, and of to each of the said counsellors. 
The said governor, or, in his absence or illness, the 
senior counsellor, shall and is hereby empowered to 
act as a justice of the peace, and they, or either of 
then1, are authorized, ordered, and directed to pro- 
vide for the peace of the 80ttlolnent, and the good 
regulation of their station and stations severally, ac- 
cording to the rules of justice, to the directions of 
this act, and the instructions they shall receive froill 
time to time fron1 the said .AJrican COlnpallY. .Lllld 
the said African Company is hereby authorized to 
prepare instructions, \vith the assent of the Lords of 
his 
I3jesty's Privy Council, \vhich shall be binding 
in all things not contrary to this act, or to the laws 
of England, on the said governors and counsellors, 
and every of them, and on all persons acting in com- 
mission with then1 under this act, and on all per- 
sons residing within the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates of the said mart. 
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3. And be it enacted, that the Lord High Ships of war 
stationed. 
Adn1Ïral, or comnlissioners for executing his 
office, shall appoint one or 11l0re, as they shall see 
convenient, of his 
Iajesty's ships or sloops of war, un- 
der the conlnland severally of a post-captain, or 111as- 
tel' and comll1ander, to each luart, as a naval station. 
4. Ând be it enacted, that the Lord High Inspectors 
T I ...t:' appointed, 
reasurer, or tIe COnl11llSS10ners lor execut- 
ing his office, shall nalne two inspectors of the said 
trade at every nIart, who shall provide for the execu- 
tion of this act, according to the directions thereof, 
so far- as shall relate to thcln; and it is hereby pro- 
vided and enacted, that, as cases of sudden eluer- 
gency Inay arise, the said governor or first counsel- 
lor, and the first .colllluander of his Majesty's ship or 
ships on the said station, and the said inspectors, or 
the Inajority of tho in, the governor having a double 
or casting vote, shall have power and authority to 
make such occasional rules and orders relating to 
the said trade as shall not be contrary to the instruc- 
tions of the African Conlpany, and which shall be 
valid until the saIne are revoked by the said African 
ConlpallY. 
5. That the said African Company is here- Lanùs may 
b 1 . d r ' f 1 he pur- 
y aut lOrlZe to pnrc lase, I t Ie sanIe Inay chased. 
conveniently be done, \vith the consent of the Privy 
Council, any lands adjoining to the fort or principal 
mart aforesaid, not exceeding acres, and to 
luake allotments of the same; no allotlllent to one 
person to exceed (on pain of forfeiture) 
acres. 
6. That the African COlnpallY shall, at Churches, 
and school- 
each fort or mart, canse to be erected in houses, and 
. ' hæ
Ws
 
a convenIent place, and at a moderate cost, lJe t:rected. 
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the estin1ate of which shall be approved by the Treas- 
ury, one church, and one school-house, and one hos- 
Chaplain pital; and shall appoint one principal cha p- 
and assist- 
ant lain, ,vith a curate or assistant in holy 
orders, both of who1n shall be reconullended by the 
Lord Bishop of London; and the said chaplain or 
his assistant shall perfonn divino service, and ad- 
n1Ïnister the sacra1nents, according to the usage of 
the Church of England, or to such 1Hode not COll- 
trary thereto as to the said bishop shall see1n more 
suitable to the circl.Unstallces of the people. ....t\.nd 
the said principal chaplain shall be the third 1nel11- 
.bel'. in the council, and shall be entitled to receive 
fron1 the directors of the said African Con1pany a 
salary of , and his assistant a salary of , 
and he shall have power to appoint one sober and 
Clel'k and discreet P erson, white or black, to be his 
catechist. 
clerk and catechist, at a salary of 
7. And be it enacted, that the African 
C01npany shall appoint one sufficient school- 
master, who shall be approved by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and ,yho shall be capable of teaching writing, 
aritInnetic, surveying, and nlensuration, at a salary 
of .l
lld the said African C01npallY is her"eby 
authorized to provide for each settlc1llellt a carpenter 
Carpenter and Llacksnlith, with such enconragenlcnt 
ami black. 
smith, as to them shall seen1 expedicnt, ,vho shall 
Nath"e ap- take each two apprentices frolll al110ngst 
prentices" 
the natiyes, to instruct them in the several 
trades, the AJrican C01npany allowing thCln, as a fee 
for each apprentice, And the said African 
Sur
eon and Con1pany shall appoint one surgeon and one 
md
 d 
surgeon's 111ate, who arc to be appro\.e on 
examination at SUl'geclls' lraIl, to each fort or Inart, 


Schoolmas- 
ter. 
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with a salary of 
mate ; and the 
native apprentice, at a 
the African Company. 
8. 
.\.nd be it enacted, that the said cate- How remov- 
able. 
chist, schoohnaster, surgeon, and ðurgeon's 
lllate, as ,veIl as the trade:::;lllen in the COlnpany's ser- 
vice, shall be obedient to the orders they shall from 
tirne to time receive fron1 the governor and council of 
each fort; anà if they, or any of them, or any other 
person, in whatever station, shall appear, on conlplaint 
and proof to the 111ajority of the COllllllissioners, to lead 
a disorderly and debauched life, or use any profane 
or Ünpious discourses, to the danger of defeating the 
purposes of this institution, and to the scandal o( the 
natives, who are to be led by all due llleans into a 
respect for our holy religion, and a desire of partak- 
ing of th
 benefits thereof, they are authorized and 
directed to suspend the said person fronl his office, 
or the exercise of his trade, and to send him to Eng- 
land (but without any hard confinen1ent, except in 
case of resistance) with a con1plaint, \vith inquiry 
and proofs adjoined, to the African Con1pany. 
9. And be it enacted, that the Bishop of London 
for the time being shall have full authority to remove 
the said chaplain for such causes as to hin1 shall seelU 
reasonable. 
10. That no governor, counsellor, inspec- No public 
. officer to be 
tor, chaplaIn, surgeon, or schoohnaster shall concerned in 
the ne.rro 
be concerned, or have any share, directly or tJ'ade. '" 
indirectly, in the negro trade, on pain of 
11. Be it enacted, that the said governor Jaurnals and 
. let ,.,. h J,Jn.:> 
and councIl shall keep a journal of all thcir to be kept 
. amI tr,Ul5- 
proceedulgs, and a book in which copies of mittell, 


for the surgeon, and for his 
said surgeon shall take one 
fee to be settled by Native ap- 
prentice. 
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all their correspondence shall be entered, and they 
shall transmit copies of the said journals and letter- 
book, and their books of accounts, to the African 
COlnpany, ,vho, within of their receipt thereof, 
shall cOlnlnunicate the saIne to one of his 
Iajesty's 
principal secretaries of state. 
Chaplain to 12. And be it enacted that the said cha p- 
report to the ' 
Bishop of lain, or P rinci p al Ininister , shall corresnond 
London. L 
,vith the Bishop of Lond
n, and faithfully 
and diligently transmit to hinl an account of ,vhatever 
hath been done for the advancement of religion, lno- 
rality, and learning alnongst the natives. 
Negroes to 13. Aud be it enacted, that no negro 
he attested 
before sale shall be conclusively sold, until he shall be 
attested by the two inspectors and chaplain, or, in 
case of the illness of any of thenl, by ono inspector, 
and the goyernor, or one of the council, ,vho are 
hereby authorized and directed, by the best .1lleans in 
their power, to exalnine into the cirClunstances and 
condition of the persons exposed to sale. 
Causes for 14. And for the better direction of the 
rejection. 
said inspectors, no persons are to be sold, 
who, to the best judgment of the said inspectors, shall 
be above thirty-five years of age, or who shall appear, 
on exall1ination, stolen or carried a,vay by the dealers 
by surprise; nor any person ,vho is able to read in 
the .A.rabian or any other book; nor any 'VOlnan who 
shall appear to be advanced three Inonths in pregnan- 
cy; nor any person distorted or feeble, unless the said 
persons are consenting to such sale; or any person 
afflicted ,vith a grievous or contagious diste111per: 
but if any person so offered is only lightly disordered, 
the said person may be sold, but 111ust be kept in the 
hospital of the Inart, and shall not be shipped uatH 
completely cured. 
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15. Be it enacted that no black or Euro- Tra
ers to 
, 
lw

d 
pean factor or trader into the interior COUll- by the gov- 
ernors. 
try, or OIl the coast, (the 111asters of English 
ships only excepted, for whose good conduct provision 
is otherwise herein made,) shall be perluitted to buy 
or sell in any of the said marts, unless he be approved 
by the governor <?f the mart in which he is to deal, or, 
in his ausencc or disaLility, by the senior counsellor 
for the tÏ1ne being, and obtaining a license froln such 
governor or counsellor; and the said traders and 
factors bhall, severally or jointly, as they shall be 
concerned, before they shall obtain the said license, 
be bound in a recognizance, v{ith such surety for his 
or their good behayior as to the said governor shall 
seen1 the 'best that can be obtained. 
16. Be it enacted, that the said governor, Offences how 
to be ta"icd 
or other authority aforesaid, shall exalnine, 
nrl PUD- 
. 


 
as by duty of office, into the conduct of all 
such traders and factors, and shall receive and pub- 
licly hear (,vith the assistance of the council and in- 
spectors aforesaid, and of the cOlnn10dore, captain, or 
other principal comnlander of one of his )lajesty's 
ships on the said station, or as n1any of the saIne as 
can be assrluhled, two ,vhereof, ,vith the governor, 
are "hereby enabled to act) all complaints against 
theIn, . or any of them; and if any black or w'hite 
.' . 
trader or factor, (other than in this act excepted,) 
either on inquisition of office or on cOlllplaint, shall 
be cOIlyicted by a Inajority of the said cOllunissioners 
present of stealing or taking by slH'prise any persoll 
or per:;olls whatsoever, ,vhether free or the slaves of 
others, without the consent of their Inastcrs, or of 
wilfully and Iualiciously killing or Inaill1Ïng any per- 
son, or of any cruelty, (necessary restraint only ex- 
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cepted,) or of firing houses, or destroying goods, the 
said trader or factor shall be deemed to have forfeited 
his recognizance, and his surety to have forfeited his; 
and the said trader or factor, so convicted, shall be for- 
ever disahled from dealing in any of the said l11arts, 
unless the offence shall not be that. of murder, 11laÏ1n- 
iug, arson, or stealing or surprising the person, and 
shall appear to the conuuissiouers aforesaid to Hlerit 
only, besides the penalty of his bond, a suspension 
for one year; and the said trader or fac.tor, so con- 
victed of lllurder, Inain1ing, arson, stealing or surpris- 
ing the person, shall, if a native, be delivered over to 
the prince to ,vhorn he belongs, to execute further 
justice on hÜn. But it is bereby provided and enact- 
ed, that, if any European shall be convicted of any 
of the said offences, he shall Le sent to Europe, to- 
gether with the evidence against hÍ1n; and on the 
warrant of the said c0I11I11issioners, the keeper of any 
of his 
fajesty's jails in London, Bristol, Liverpool, 
or Glasg0'v shall receive hhn, until he be delivered 
according to due course of la,v, as if the said offences 
had been COlnI11itted within the cities and towns afore- 
said. 


Negroes ex- 
posed to 8ale 
contrary to 
the provis- 
ions of this 
act, hO\v to 
be dealt 
with, 


17. Be it further enacted, that, if the 
said governor, &c., shall be satisfied that 
any person or persons are exposed to sale, 
who have been stolen or surprised as afore- 
said, or are not ,vithin the qualifications of 
sale in this act described, they are hereby authorized 
and required, if it can be done, to send the persons 
so exposed to sale to their original habitation or set- 
tlel11ellt, in the 111anner they shall deeIn best for their 
security, (the reasonable charges \vhereof shall be 
allowed to the said governor by the African Com- 
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pany,) unless the said persons choose to sell them- 
selves; and then, and in that case, their value in 
111011ey and goods, at their pleasure, shall be secured 
to theIn, and be applicable to their use, ,vithout any 
don1inion o,er the 
a1l1e of any purchaser, or of any 
master to WhOIll they lnay in any colony or plantation 
be sold, and 'whiëh shall always be ill SOlne of his 
Blaster's [
Iajesty's?] colonies and plantations only. 
And the 111aster of the ship in which such person 
shall embark shall give bond for the faithful execu- 
tion of his part of the trust at the island ",'here he 
shall break bulk. 
18. Be it further enacted, that, besides the hospi- 
tals on shore, one or 1110re hospital-ships shall be eIn- 
ployed at each of the said chief 111arts, ,,,herein slaves 
taken ill in the trading ships shall be accollunodated, 
until they shall be cured; and then the o\vner 111ay 
reclaÎ1n and shall receive theIn, paying the charges 
which shall be settled by regulation to be made by 
the authority in this act enabled to provide such reg-. 
ulations. . 


III. ...\.nd whereas it is necessary tbat regulations 
bé 111ade to pre,.ent abuses in the passage fi'Olll .Afri- 
ca to the "Test Indies: 
1. Be it further enacted, that the con1- Slave-ships 
d 1 , f I k . , 1 . to be exam- 
111an er or leutenant 0 tie lng s s up on inert on the 
1 . 1 II 1 I ' f coast. 

ac 1 statIon s la lave aut 10rIty, as 0 ten 
as he shall see occasion, attended with one other of 
his officers, and his surgeon or lnate, to enter into.anù 
inspect every trading ship. in order to provide f()r the 
due execution of this act, and of any ordinances lnade' 
ill virtue thereof and conforn1able thereto by the au- 
thorities herein constituted and appointed; and the. 
YOLo VI. 18 
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said officer Dud officers are hereby required to exam- 
ine every trading ship before she sails, and to stop 
the sailing of the said ship for the breach of the said 
rules and ordinances, until the goyernor in council 
shall order and direct otherwise: and the l11aste1" of] 
the said ship shall not presu1l1e, under the penalty of 
, tu be recovered in the courts of the \Vest 
Indies, to sail ,vithout a certificate fron1 the conl- 
Illander aforesaid, and one of the inspectors in this 
act appointed, that the vessel is provided ,vith stores 
and other accollunodation sufficient for her voyage, 
and has Bot a greater nUIllbel' of slaves on board 
than Ly the provisions of this act is allowed, 
Governor to 2. .J:\..nd be it enacted, that the governor 
give special 
instructions. and council, with the assi
tance of the said 
naval conunander, shall have power to give such spe- 
etal \vritten instructions for the health, discipline, and 
care of the said slaves, during their passage, as to 
thel11 shaH seonl good. 
PI"esents and 3: And be it further enacted, that each 
musical in- 
struments to slave at enterin<)' the 
aiù ship, is to receive 
be provideù' b 
. 
onle present, not exceeding in value , 
to be provided according to the instructions aforesaid; 
and l1lusical instrlunents, according to the fashion of 
the country, are to be proYided. 
Table of al- 4. And be it further enacted, that the 
lowances. 
negroes on board the transports, and the 
sealnen who navigate the same, arc to receive their 
daily allowance according to the table hereunto an- 
Hexed, together with a certain quantity of 
pil'its to 
be nlixed ,vith their ,vater. And it is enacted, that 
the table is to be fixed, and continue for one week 
after sailing, in sonIC cOll
picuous part of the said 
ship, for the seaIllcll's inspection of the salllC. 
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b. And be it enacted, that the captain of 
egro super- 
mtendents to 
each trading vessel shall be enabled and is 

.apPoint- 
required to divide the slaves in his ship in- 
to crews of not less than ten nor nlore than twenty 
persons each, and to appoint one negro nlan to haye 
such authority severally over each crew, as according 
to his judglnent, .with the advice of the mate and su1'- 
goon, he and they shall see good to cOlnmit to them, 
and to allow to each of thel11 son1e c01l1pensation, in 
extraordinary diet and presents, not exceeding [ten 
shillings] . 
6. ...\...ud be it enacted, that any European Communica- 
, tion with fe- 
officer or sealnan, havIng unlawful COlnlnu- male slaves, 
.. . I 1 1 II . f how pun- 
nlcatIon 'Vlt 1 any "
oman s ayc, s In , I an ished. 
officer, pay five pounds to the usc of the said WOll1an, 
on lauding her froIll the said ship, to be stopped out 
of his wages, or if a scaman, forty shillings: the said 
pcnalties to be recovered on the testilnony of the 
.won1an so abused, and one other. 
7. .And be it enacted, that all and every Premium to 
commanders 
COl1unander of a ,.essel or vessels employed ofslave-ships. 
in slavc trade, having received certificates froln the 
port of the outfit, and fron1 the proper officers in 
Africa and the 'Yest Indies, of their ha,ing con- 
forlned to the regulations of this act, and of their 
not having lost more than ono in thirty of their 
slaves by death, shall be entitled to a bounty or 
pren1ium of [ ten pounds]. 


IV. A.nd whereas the condition of persons in a 
state of slavery is such that they are utterly unable 
to take advantage of any reluedy which the lav;& Inay 
proviùc for their protection and the ainendnlellt of 
their condition, and have not the proper means of 
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pursuing any process for the same, but are and must 
be under guardianship: and whereas it is not fitting 
that they should be under the sole guardianship of 
their nlasters, or their attorneys and overseers, to 
whom their grievances, whenever they suffer any, 
must ordinarily be owing: 
Attorney- 1. Be it therefore enacted, that his 
r ai- 
General to he ;) 
protector of csty's Attorney-General for the tin1e beillO' 
negroes.. b 
successively shall, by his office, exercise the 
trust and e1l1ploYluent of protector of negroes within 
the island in ,vhich he is or shall be Attorney-General 
to his l\Iajesty, his heirs and successors; and that the 
said Attorney-General, protector of negroes, is hereby 
authorized to hear any cOlllplaint on the part of any 
negro or negroes, and inquire into the sanle, or to in- 
To inquire stitute an inquiry ex officio into any abuses, 
and file in- 
formations and to call before hin1 and examine wit- 
ex officio. 
nesses upon oath, relative to the subject- 
mattcr of the said of-ficial inquiry or complaint: and 
it is hereby enacted and declared, that the said At- 
torney-General, protector of negroes, is hereby au- 
thorized and elnpowered, at his discretion, to file 
an information ex officio for any offences conunitted 
against the provisions of this act, or for any misde- 
meanors or wrongs against the said negroes, or any 
of theln. 
Power to 2. And it is further enacted, that in all 
challenge 
jurors, trials of such informations the said protector 
of negroes lnay and is hereby authorized to challenge 
perelnptorily a number not exceeding of the 
jury "who shall be impanelled to try the charge in the 
said information contained. 
To nppoint 3. And be it enacted, that the said At- 
ID8pectors of 
districts, torney-Gcneral, protector of negroes, shall 
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a.ppoint inspectors, not exceeding the number of 
, at his discretion; and the said inspectors 
shall be placed in convenient districts in each island 
severally, or shall twice in the year make a circuit in 
the saIne, according to the directi?n 'which they shall 
receive froin the protector of negroes aforesaid; and 
the inspectors shall and ther are hereby required, 
twice in the year, to report in writing to the who are to 
report to him 
protector afol
csaid the state and condition twice in the 
year the 
of the negrocs in their districts or on their number and 
contlition of 
circuit severally, the nunlber, sex, age, and the slaves, 
occupation of the said llcgroes on each plantation; 
and the overseer or chief Inanager on each plantation 
is hereby required to furnish an account thereof 
within [ten days] after the demand of the said in- 
spectors, and to permit the inspector or inspectors 
aforesaid to examine into the saIne; and the said 
inspectors shall set forth, in the said report, the dis- 
teinpers to which the negroes are most liable in the 
several parts of the island. 
4. And be it enacted, that the said pro- Instruction! 
to be formed 
tectOI' of negroes, by and ,vith the consent fOl'inspec- 
tors. 
of the governor and chief judge of each 
island, shall forin instructions, by which the said 
inspectors shall discharge their trust in the n1anner 
the least cn pable of exciting any unreasonable hopes 
in the said negroes, or of weakening the proper au- 
thority of the overseer, and shall transn1Ìt theu1 to 
one of his 
Iajesty's principal secretaries of state; and 
when sent back ,vith his approbation, the saIne shall 
become the rule for the conduct of the said inspec- 
tors. 
5. And be it enacted, that the said ..A.ttor- Registr"y. 
ney-General, protector of negroes, shall appoint an 
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office for registering all proceedings relative to the 
duty of his place as protector of negroes, and shall 
appoint his chief clerk to be registrar, \vith a salary 
not exceeding 
Ports where 6. And be it enacted that no neOToes 
Dcgroes are ' 0 
to be lauded, shall be landed for sale in an y but the P orts 
Vessels to be 
Inspected. follo,ving: that is to say, And the 
collector of each of the said ports severally shall, 
\vithin days after the arrival of any ship trans- 
porting negroes, report the same to the protector of 
ncgroes, or to one of his inspectors; and the said 
protector is hereby authorized and required to eX[lln- 
ine, or cause to be exan1Ïned by onc of his inspcctors, 
with the assistance of the said collector, or his deputy, 
and a surgeon to be called in on the occasion, the 
state of the said ship and negroes; and upon what 
shall appear to then1, the said protector of negroes, 
and the Eaid collector and surgeon, to bc a sufficient 
proof, either as arising froln their own inspection, or 
sufficient inforlnation on a SUl1llnary process, of any 
contravention of this act, or cruelty to the ncgroes, or 
other malversation of the said captain, or any of his 
Masters or officers, the said protector shall ill1 pose a 
officer.. of- 
fending to fine on hin1 or theIn, not exceeding 
be fined. 
which shall 110t, however, ,vcaken or in- 
validate any penalty gro\ving fron1 the bond of the 
said master or his o,yners. And it is hereby pro- 
vided, that, if the said master, or any of his offi- 
cers, shall find himself aggrieved by the said fine, 
he Inay ,vithin days appeal to the chief 
judge, if the court shall be sitting, or to the go,- 
ernor, ,vho shall and are required to hear the said 
partie
, and on hearing are to annul or confirln the 
same. 
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7. And be it enacted, 
hat no sale of Rates re- 
specting the 
negroes shall 1>e Iuade but in the presence sale of 
negroes, 
of an inspector, and all negroes shall be sold 
severally, or in kno\vn and ascertained lots, and not 
otherwise; and a paper containing the state and de- 
scription of each negro severally sold, and of each 
lot, shall be taken and registered in the office afore- 
said; and if, on inspection or infornlation, it shall be 
found that any llegroes shall have, in the saIne ship, 
or any other at the saIne time exalnined, a .wife, an 
husband, a brother, sister, or child, the person or per- 
sons so related shall not be sold separately at that or 
any future sale. 
8. .And be it enacted, that each and e,ery Every island 
to be divided 
of his 
lajesty's islands and plantations, in into dis- 
tricts. 
\VhiCh negroes are used in cultiyation, shall 
be, by the governor and the protector of negroes for 
the thne being
 divided into districts, allowing as 
much as convenience will adnlit to the present di- 
visiou into pari
hes, and suLdiyidillg thenl, where ne- 
cessary, into districts, according to the lluluber of 
negroes. And the said goyernor aud protector of ne- 
groes shall cause in each district a church A <:hurch to 
, .. be built in 
to be blult In a COnYeIUellt place, and a Cenl- each. 
etery annexed, and an house for the residence of a 
clergYlnan, \,ith acres of land annexed; and 
they are hereby authorized to treat for the necessary 
ground with the proprietor, who is hereby obliged to 
sell and dispose of the sanle to the said use; and ill 
case of dispute concerning the value, the same to be 
settled by a jury, as in like cases is accustolned. 
9. And be it enacted, that in each of the Appoint- 
. . . . ment of a 
saId dIstrIcts shall be establIshed a presbyter priest and 
clerk. 
of the Church of England as by law estab- 
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lished, ,vho shall appoint under hÏ1n one clerk, who 
shall be a free negro, ,vhen such properly qualificd 
can be found, (otherwise, a white lnan,) with a sala- 
ry, in each case, of ; and the said n1Ïnister and 
clerk, both or one, shall instruct the said negroes in 
the Church Catechisln, or such other as shall be pro- 
vided by the authority in this act nan1ed; and the 
f;aid ministet; shall baptize, as he shall think fit, all 
llegroes not baptized, and not belonging to Dissent- 
e1'S frOll1 the Church of England. 
Owner to 10. And the P rinci p al overseer of each 
deliver a list 
of ne
roes to plantation is hereby required to deliver an- 
the minister, 
and to cause nually unto the ministcr a list of all the 
them to at- 
tt'nd divine neg-roes U p on his l )lantatioll, distinguishin b o' 
service, .'...I 
their sex and age, and shall, unàer a penal- 
ty of , cause all the negroes under his care, 
above the age of years, to attend divine ser- 
vice once on every Sunday, except in case of sick- 
ness, infirll1ity, or other necessary cause, to be givcn 
at the thne, and shall, by hiInself or one of those who 
are under hin1, provide for the orderly behavior of 
the negroes under hiln, and cause theu1 to return to 
his plantation, when divine service, or adlninistratioll 
of sacralnents, or catechisIn, is ended. 
Min" tel' to 11. And be it enacted, that the n1inister 
direct pun- 
ishment for shall have power to punish any negro for 
disorderly 
conduct, disorderly conduct during divine service, by 
a punishment not exceeding [ten] blows to be given 
in one day and for one offence, ,vhich the overseer 
or his under agent or agents is hereby directed, ac- 
cording to the orders of the said Ininister, effcctually 
to inflict, whenever the saIne shall be ordered. 
Spirituous 12. And be it enacted, that no spirituous 
liquors not to 
be 601e1. liquors of allY kind shall be sold, except in 
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towns, within n1Ïles disbnlce of any church, nor 
within any district during diyine service, and an hour 
preceding and an honr following the sanle; and the 
Inini
ter of each parish shall and is hereby author- 
ized to act as a justice of the peace in enforcing the 
said regulation. 
1:3. ...."--nd be it enacted,. that every nlinis- Register of 
births, buri- 
tel' shall keep a register of births, burials, a15, anù mar- 
riages. 
and 111arriages of all llegroes and nllllattoes 
in his district. 
14. .And be it enacted, that the n1Înisters Synorl to as- 
sem ble an- 
of the seyera1 districts shallineet annually. nually, and 
to form regu- 
on the day of , in a f'ynod of lations, 
the island to ,vhich they belong; and the said synod 
shall ha'
e for its presiJent such person as the Bishop 
of London shall appoint for his conllnissary; and the 
said synod or general asselnbly is hereby authorized, 
by a Inajority of yoices, to 1113 ke regulations, which 
regulations shall he tl'ansnlÎtted hy the said }Jresidellt 
or COllllllissary to the Disbop of London; and 'when 
returned by the Bishop of I./'1nùon approved of, then, 
and not before, the said regulations shall be held in 
force to bind the said clergy, their assistants, clerks, 
and schoohnasters only, and no other persons. 
1.:>. .1tnd be it enacted, that the said pres- and to report 
to the Bishop 
ident shall collect 111atter in the said assenl- of Lonùon. 
bly, and shalllnal\e a report of the 
tate of religion 
and n101'a1s in the seyera1 parishes fronl whence the 
f'ynod is deputed, and ::,ha11 transn1Ït the saine, once 
in the year, in duplicate, through the goyernor and 
protector of negroes, to the Dishop of London. 
16. And be it enacted and declared, that Bishop of 
Landon to be 
the Bishop of London for the tilHe heing )lat.-on of the 
cures; 
shall be patron to all and every the said 
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cures in this act directed; and the said bishop is 
hereby required to provide for the due filling there- 
of, and is to receive, fro1l1 the fund in this act pro- 
vided for the due execution of this act, a sum not 
exceeding for each of the said 111inisters, for 
his outfit and passage. 
amI to have 17. And be it enacted that on Inisbeha- 
power of sus- . .' , . 
penùi
g and VIOl', and on conlplauIt fron1 the saId synod, 
removmg . ,. 
ministers. and on hearIng the party accused In a plaIn 
and sllInnlary ni3nner, it shall and Illay be lawful for 
the Bishop of London to susPGud or to re1nove any 
Ininister froll1 his -cure, as his said offences shall ap- 
pear to lneri t. 
Schools for 18. A.nd be it enacted, that for every two 
young ne- 
groes. ditsricts a school shall be estn blished for 
young negroes to be taught three days in the ,veek, 
and to be detained from their O'Vller four hours in 
each day, the ntunber not to be Inoro or fewer than 
t,venty males in each district, ,vho shall be chosen, 
and vacancies filled, by the n1Ïnister of the district; 
3 nd the said n1inister shall pay to the owner of the 
said boy, and shall be allowed the saIne in his ac- 
counts at the synod, to the age of twelve years old, 
three-pence by the day, and for every boy froin twelve 
years old to fifteen, five-pence by the day. 
19. .A.lld it is enacted, that, if the president of the 
synod aforesaid shall certify to the protector of ne- 
groes, that any boys in the said schools (provided 
that the 'number in no one year shall exceed one in 
the island of J alnaica, and one in two years in the 
islands of Barbadoes, Antigua, and Grenada, and one 
Extraorrli- in four years in any of the other islands) 
nary abilities 
to be euclJur- do sho,v a relnnrkahle aptitude for learning, 
aged, 
the said protector is hereby authorized and 
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airected to purchase the said boy at the best rate at 
which boys of that age and strength have been sold 
within the year; and the said negro so purchased 
shall be under the entire guardianship of the said 
protector of negroes, ,vho shall send hinl to the 
Bishop of London for his further cd ucation in Eng- 
land, and nuty charge in his accounts for thc cxpcnse 
of transporting hÏ1n to England; and the Bishop of 
London shall provide for the education of such of the 
said negroes as he shall think proper subjects, until 
the age of twenty-four years, and shall order those 
,vho shall fall short of expectation after one year to 
be bound apprentice to S0111e handicraft trade; and 
when his apprenticeship is finished, the Lord 
Iayor 
of London is hereby authorized and directed to re- 
ceivc the said negro fronl his 111aster, and to trans1nit 
hill1 to the island from ,vhich he canle, in the "... est 
Indies, to be there as a free negro, subject, ho,,
ever, 
to the direction of the protector of negroes, relatively 
to his behavior and enlIJloynlent. 
20. Ai1d it is hereby enacted and pro- 
egrocs of 
Dissenters; 
vided, that any planter, or o,vner of negroes, 
not being of the Church of England, and not choos. 
iug to send his llegroes to attend divine service in 
nlauner by this act directed, shall give, jointly or sev- 
erally, as the case shall require, security to the pro- 
tector of negroes that a c01npetellt 1l1inistor of SOlne 
Christian church or congregation shall be provided 
for the due instruction of the negroes, and for their 
perfornlillg divine service according to the description 
of the religion of the Inaster or 1nasters, in some 
church or house thereto allotted, in the Inallner and 
with the regulations in this act prescribed "Tith re- 
gard t
 the exercise of religion according to the 
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their mar- Church of England: provided always, that 
riages, &c., 
to be rc"is- the marriages of the said negroes belonging 
teredo I:) 
to Dissenters shall be celebrated only in the 
church of the said district, and that a register of the 
births shall be transmitted to the minister of the said 
district. 
Regulations 21. And whereas a state of matrÎInony, 
concerning 
marriage. and the goyernment of a falnily, is a princi- 
pal means of fonning 111en to a fitness for freedonl, 
and to becon1e good citizens: Be it enacted, that all 
negro 111en and ,vomen, above eighteen years of. age 
for the man and sixteen for the 'VOlnan, ,vho have 
cohabited together for twelve 111 on ths or u p,vards, or 
shall cohabit for the saIne time, and have a child or 
children, shall be deelned to all intents and purposes 
to be married, and either of the parties is authorized 
to require of the Ininisters of the district to be mar- 
ried in the face of the church. 
Concerning 22. And be it enacted, that, from and af- 
the same, 
tel' the of , all negro 111en in 
an healthy condition, and so reported to be, in case 
the same is denied, br a surgeon and by an inspector 
of negroes, and being twenty-one years old, or up- 
\vards, until fifty, and not 1Jeing before Inarried, slwH, 
on requisition of the inspectors, be provided by their 
masters or overseers ,vith a won1an not having chil- 
dren living, and not exceeding the age of the lnan, 
nor, in any case, exceeding the age of twenty-five 
years; and such persons shall be Inarried publicly in 
the face of the church. 
Concerning 23. And be it enacted, that, if any negro 
the same, 
shall refuse a con1petellt Inarriage tendered 
to hiln, and shall not dCllHl1l<l another specifically, 
such as it Inay be in his Inaster's power to provide, 
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the master or overseer shan be authorized to constrain 
bÏ1n by an increase of ,york or a lessening of allow- 
ance. 
2-1. A.nd be it enacted, that the minister Adultery, 
&:c" how 
in each district shall have, with the assent to be pun- 
isheù, 
of the inspector, full power and authority 
to punish all acts of adultery, unlawful concubinage, 
and fornication, anlongst negroes, on hearing and a 
SUllunary process, Ly ordering a BUluber of blo,,
s, 
not exceeding , for each offence; and if any 
white persoll shall be proyed, on infonnation in the 
supreille court, to be exhibited by the protector of 
negroes, to have c0111n1itted adultery with any negro 
WOlnan, or to haye corrupted auy negro ,vonlan under 
sixteen years of ago, he shall be fined in the sum of 
, and shall be forever disabled fron1 serying 
the office of oyerseer of negroes, or being attorney to 
any plantation. 
25. And be it .enacted, that no slaves Conc
rning 
marrIage. 
shall be compelled to do any ,vork for their 
masters for [three] days after their lllarriage. 
26. .And be it enacted, that no 'VOn1an Concerning 
prel.!nant 
shall be obliged to field-work, or any other women. 
laborious ,york, for one lllonth before her deliyery, or 
for six ,veeks after\vards. 
27. .And be it enacted, that no husband 
and wife shall be sold separately, if original- 
ly belonging to the sanle lllaster; nor shall 
any children under sixteen be sold sepa- 
rately from their parents, or one parent, if one be 
Ii ving. 
28. A.nd be it enacted, that, if an busband Concerning 
. . the same. 
and wIfe, wInch before their intermarriage 
belonged to different owners, shall be sold, they shall 


Separation 
of hu'!band 
and wife, 
amI chil- 
ùren, to be 
avoided. 
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Hot be sold at such a distance as to prevent nlutual 
help and cohabitation; and of this distance the Ininis- 
tel' shall judge, and his certificate of the inconvenient 
distance shall be valid, so as to Iuake such sale un- 
la,vful, and to render the sal11e null and void. 
Negroes not 2û. And be it enacted, that no nerYI'o 
to work on b 
Saturday shall be compelled to work for his owner at 
afternoon or 
Sunday. field-,vork, or any service relative to a plan- 
tation, or to ,york at any handicraft trade, fron1 eleven 
o'clock on Saturday forenoon until the usual,vorking 
hour on 
lo11day 11lorning. 
Other cases 30. And whereas habits of industry and 
of exemption 
from labor. sobriety, and the Inoans of acquiring and 
preserving property, are proper and reasonable pre- 
paratives to freedonl, and ,viII secure against an 
abuse of tho sanle: Be it enacted, that oyery negro 
l11an, ,vho shall have served ten years, and is thiL'ty 
years of age, and is nlarried, and has had t,vo chil- 
dren born of any Inarriage, shall obtain the ,vhole of 
Saturday for himself and his \vife, and for his own 
benefit, and after thirty-seven years of age, the ,vhole 
of Friday for himself and his ,vife: proyided that in 
both cases the minister of the district and the inspec- 
tor of llegroes shall certify that they kno\v nothing 
against his peaceable, orderly, and industrious be- 
ha viol'. 
Huts and 31. And be it enacted, that the l11aster 
bmd to be 
aPI!opri- of every plantation shall provide the mate- 
ated. 
rials of a good and substantial hut for each 
Inarried field negro; and if his plantation shall exceed 
acres, he shall allot to the same a portion of 
land not less than : and the said hut and land 
shall relllain and stand annexed to the said ncgro, 
for his natural life, or during his bondage; but the 
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same shall not be alienated ,vithout the consent of 
the owners. 
32. A.nd be it enacted, that it shall not Property 
of negro
s 
be lawful for the owner of any negro, by secured, 
hÎll1self or any other, to take fronl him any land, 
house, cattle, goods, or money, acquired by the said 
negro, "whether by purchase, donation, or testanlellt, 
,vhether the same has been derived fronl the owner 
of the said negro, or any other. 
33. ...\.nd be it enacted, that, if the said negro shall 
die pos
e
sed of any lands, goods, or chattels, and 
dies without leaving a ,\yife or issue, it shall be law- 
ful for the said negro to devise or bequeath the 
anle 
by his last will; but in case the said negro shall die 
intestate, and leave a wife and children, the saine 
shall be distributed anlongst thel11, according to the 
usage under the statute, conul1only called the Stat- 
ute of Distributions; but if the said negro shall die 
intestate ,vithout 'wife or children, then, and in that 
case, his estate shall go to the fund provided for the 
better exccu tion of this act. 
34. And be it enacted, that no negro, 
-ho is mar- 
ried, and hath resided upon any plantation for twelve 
InollÌhs, shall be sold, either priyately or by the de- 
cree of any court, but along with the plantation on 
which he hath resided, unless he should hinlself re- 
que
t to be separated therefronl. 
35. ...lud be it enacted, that no blows or Of the 
.. punishment 
stnpes eXceedIng thirteen shall be inflicted of negrces. 
for one offence upon any ncgro, without the order 
of one of his 
rajesty.s justices of peace. 
36. ...-\.nd it is enacted, that it shall be. Of the same. 
lawful for the protector of ncgroe
. as often as on 
complaint and hearing he shall be of opinion that 
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any negro hath been cruelly and inhumanly treated, 
or when it shall be Inade to appear to hiln that an 
overseer hath any varticnlar lualice, to order, at the 
desire of the suffering party, the said negro to be 
sold to another Inaster. 
37. And be it enacted, that, in aU cases of injury 
to me111ber or life, the offences against a negro shall 
be deelned and taken to all intents and purposes 
as if the same ,vere perpetrated against any of his 
]'Iajesty's subjects; and the protector of negroes, on 
con1plaint, or if he shall receive credible inforlna- 
tiOll thereof, shall cause an illdictlnent to be pre- 
sented for the saIne; and in case of suspicion of any 
murder of a negro, an inquest by the coroner, or 
officer acting as such, shall, if practicable, be held 
into the same. 
Of the man- 38. And in order to a gradual In anun1Ï s- 
umission of 
negroes. sion of slaves, as they shall seenl. fitted to 
fill the offices of freelllcn, be it enacted, that every 
negro slave, being thirty years of age and upwards, 
and who has had three children born to hiln in law- 
ful 1l1atrÏ1nony, and who hath recei \Ted a certificate 
froln the minister of his district, or any other Chris- 
tian teacher, of his regularity in the duties of relig- 
ion, and of his orderly and good behayior, 111ay pur- 
chase, at rates to be fixed by two justices of peace, 
the freedon1 of hill1self, or his ,vife or childrcn, or 
of any of then1 separately, valuing the wife and chil- 
dren, if purchased into liberty by the father of the 
fan1ily, at half only of their marketable values: pro- 
vided that the said father shall bind hÏ1n
elf in a 
penalty of for the good behavior of his chil- 
dren. 


Of the same, 


39. And Le it enacted, that it shall be 
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lawful for the protector of negroes to purchase the 
frcedon1 of any negro who shall appear to him to 
excel in any mechanical art, or other knowledge or 
practice deemed liberal, and the value shall be set- 
tled by a jury. 
40. Å.nd be it enacted, that the protector Free 
negroes 
of neOToes shall be and is authorized and ho\V to be 
o punished 
req uired to act as a Inagistrate for the co- 
ercion of all idle, disobedient, or disorderly free nc- 
grocs, and he shall by office prosecute thCll1 for the 
offcnccs of idleness, drullkenne
s, quarrelling, galll- 
ing, or vagrancy, ill tbe snprelue court, or cause 
, 
then1 to be prosecuted before one justice of peace, 
as the case lUa.y require. 
41. And be it enacted, that, if any free Of the same. 
negro hath been twice convicted for any of the said 
misdelneanors, and is judged by the said protectol' 
of negroes, calling to his assistance two justices of 
the peace, to be incorrigibly idle, dissolute, and vi- 
cious, it shall be lawful, by the order of the said 
protector and two justices of peace, to sell the said 
free negro into slayery: the purchase-nloney to be 
paid to the person so ren1anded into servitude, or 
kept in hand by the protector and goycrnor for the 
benefit of his fan1ily. 
42. ...\.nd be it enacted, that the gover- Gov
rnor to 
. . I eCt'J\'C nn:l 
nor In each colony shall be assistant to the tmnsmit an- 
.. nunl reports. 
execution of tlllS act, and shall receive the 
reports of the protector, and such other accounts as 
he shall judge luaterial, relative thereto, and shall 
transll1Ït the saIne annually to one of bis 1Iajesty's 
principal secretaries of state. 
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LETTER 


TO 


THE CHAIRl\IAN OF THE BUCI{INGHA
iSHIRE 

IEETIXG, 


HELD AT AYLESBURY, APRIL 13, 1780, 


O
 THE SUBJECT OF 


P ARJ
IA:àIENT AR Y REFORM. 



NO TE. 


THE meeting of the freeholders of the County of Bucking- 
ham, which occasioned the following Letter, was called for the 
purpose of taking into consideration a petition to Parliament for 
shortening the duration of Parliaments, and for a more. equal 
represen tation of the people in the House of Commons. 



LETTER. 


S IR, - Having heard yesterday, by mere accident, 
that there is an intention of laying before the 
coun ty l11eeting new 'Jnatter, ?{}hiclt is not contained in 
our petition, and the consideration of which had been 
deferred to a fitter tinle by a Inajority of our commit- 
tee in London, permit me to take this method of sub- 
nlitting to you my reasons for thinking, with our 
cOlnmittee, that nothing ought to be hastily deter- 
nlined upon the subject. 
Our petition arose naturally fronl distresses which 
we felt
. and the requests which we made were in 
effect nothing l110re than that such things should be 
done in Parliament as it was evidently the duty of 
Parlialnent to do. But the affair ,vhich will be pro- 
posed to you by a person of rank and ability is an 
alteration in the constitution of Parlianlellt itself. It 
is iInpossible for you to have a subject before yon of 
nlore inlportance, and that requires a more cool and 
more mature consideratioll, both on its own acconnt, 
and for the credit of our sobriety of l11ind, ,vho are 
to resolve upon it. 
The county will in son1e ,vay or other be called 
upon to declare it your opinion, that the House of 
Commons is not sufficiently numerous, and that the 
elections are not sufficiently frequent, - that an hun- 
dred new knights of the shire ought to be added, and 
that ,ve are to have a new election once in three 
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years for certain, and as much oftener as the king 
pleases. Such will be the state of things, if the prop- 
osition made shall take effect. 
All this may be proper. But, as an honest man, I 
cannot possibly give n1Y vote for it, until I have con- 
sidered it more fully. I will not deny that our Con- 
stitution may have faults, and that those faults, when 
found, ought to be corrected; but, on the ,vhole, 
that Constitution has been our own pride, and an 
object of adn1Ìration to all other nations. It is not 
everything which appears at first view to be faulty, 
in such a complicated plan, that is to be deterlnined 
to be so in reality. To enable us to correct the Con- 
stitution, the whole Constitution must be vie,ved to- 
gether; and it must be compared with the actual 
state of the people, and the circumstances of the 
time. For that which taken singly and by itself may 
appear to be wrong, when considered with relation 
to other things, may be perfectly right, - or at least 
such as ought to be patiently endured, as the means 
of preventing sonlething that is ,vorse. So far with 
regard to \vhat at first view Inay appear a distenzper in 
the Constitution. As to the remedy of that distelnper 
an equal caution oll-ght to be used; because this lat- 
ter consideration is not single and separate, no more 
than the forn1er. There are many things in reforma- 
tion which would be proper to be done, if other things 
can be done along with them, but which, if they 
cannot be so accompanied, ought not to be. done at 
all. I therefore ,vish, when any new Inatter of this 
deep nature is proposed to me, to have the whole 
scheme distinctly in my view, and full time to consid- 
er of it. Please God, I will walk with caution, when.. 
ever I am not able clearly to see my way before me. 
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I am now growing old. I have frOIIl nlY very early 
youth been conversant in reading and thinking upon 
the subject of our laws and Constitution, as well as 
upon those of other times and other countries; I 
have been for fifteen years a very.1aborious member 
of Parlialnent, and in that time have had great oppor- 
tunities of seeing with my own eyes the ,vorking of 
the IIlachine of our government, and renlarking where 
it went S11100thly and did its business, and ,yhere it 
checked in its IIlovelIlents, or where it danlaged its 
work; I have also had and used the opportunities of 
conv.ersing with nlen of the greatest wisdolll and full- 
est experience in those lIlatters; and I do declare to 
you lnost solen1nly and most truly, that, on the result 
of all this reading, thinking, experience, and COlnn1U... 
nication, I am not able to COllie to an iInmediate reso- 
lution in favor of a change of the groundwork of our 
Constitution, and in particular, that, in the present 
state of the country, in the present state of our repre- 
sentation, in the present state of our rights and Inodes 
of electing, in the present state of the several preva- 
lent interests, in the present state of the affairs and 
lnauners of this country, the addition of an hundred 
knights of the shire, and hurrying election on elec.. 
tion, will be things advantageous to liberty or good 
governmen t. 
This is the present condition of my n1ind; and 
this is my apology for not going as fast as others may 
choose to go in this business. I do not by any means 
reject the propositions; lnuch less do I condenul the 
gentlelnen .who, with equal good intentions, with 
luuch better abilities, and with infinitely greater per- 
sOllal weight and consideration than n1Íne, are of 
opinion that this lllatter ought to be decided upon 
instantly. 
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I most heartily ,vish that the deliberate sense of 
the kingdoln on this great subject should be known. 
When it is kno,vn, it 'rnust be prevalent. It ,vould 
be dreadful indeed, if there was any power in the 
nation capable of resisting its unanin10us desire, or 
even the desire of any ,,"cry great and decided Inajori- 
ty of the people. The people may be deceived in their 
choice of an object; but I can scarcely conceive any 
choice they can Inake to be so very lllischievons as 
the existence of any hUInan force capable of resisting 
it. It \vill certainly be the duty of every lnan, in the 
situation to which God has called hiln, to give his 
best opinion and advice upon the Inatter: it ,vill not 
be his duty, let hhn think \vhat he will, to use any 
violent or any fraudulent n1eans of counteracting the 
general \vish, or even of employing the legal and 
constructive organ of expressing the people's sense 
against the sense which they do actually entertain. 
In order that the real sense of the people should be 
know]} upon so great an affair as this, it is of absolute 
necessity that tilnely notice should be given, - that 
the Inatter should be prepared in open COl1Ullittees, 
froin a choice into which no class or description of 
men is to be excluded, - and the subsequent county 
lneetings should be as full and as ,veIl attended as 
possible. vVithout these precautions, the true sense 
of the people .will ever be uncertain. Sure I an1, 
that no precipitate resolution on a great change in 
the fundainental constitution of any country can ever 
be called the real sense of the people. 
I trust it willllot be taken an1iss, if, as an inhab- 
itant and freeholder of this county, (one, indeed, 
alnong the n10st inconsiderable,) I assert IllY right of 
dissenting (as I do dissent fully and directly) froln 
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any resolution whatsoever on the subject of an alter- 
ation in the representation and election of the king- 
dom at tltis time. By preserving this right, and ex- 
ercising it with telnper and 1110deration, I trust I 
cannot offend the noble proposer, for 'VhOll1 no man 
professes or feels Inore respect and regard than {do. 
A ,vant of concurrence in everything which can be . 
Pl:oposed ,vill in no sort weaken the energy or dis- 
tract the efforts of IneH of upright intcntions npon 
those points in which they are agreed. .l\..ssenlblies 
that are 111et, and ,vith a resolution to be all of a 
mind, are asselublies that can have no opinion at all 
of their own. The first proposer of any" nleasure 
ll1ust be their 111aster. I do not know that an anli- 
cable variety of sentiment, conducted ,vith l1lutual 
gooù-,vill, has any sort of resdlnLlance to di
cord, or 
that it can give any advantage ,vhatsoever to the en- 
emies of our common canse. On the contrarr, a 
forced and fictitious agreelnent (which every univer- 
sal agreelnent Blust be) is not becoming the cause of 
freedonl. If, however, any evil should arise froln it, 
(which I confess I do not foresee,) I anl happy that 
those ,vho have brought forward new and arJuous 
matter, ,vhen very great doubts and sonle diversity 
of opinion 111ust be foreknown, are of authority and 
weight enough to stand against the consequences. 
I hunlbly lay these Iny sentÏ1nents before the coun- 
ty. They are not taken np to serve any interests of 
Iny o,vn, or to be subservient to the interests of any 
Ulan or set of 111en under hea\
en. I could wish to 
be able to attend our Ineeting, or that I had tilne to 
reason this matter 1110re fully by letter; but I al11 
detained here upon our business: 'what you have al- 
ready put upon us is as ll1uch as we can do. If we 
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are pre\ycntcd fron1 going through it with any effect, 
I fear it will be in part owing not n10re to the resist- 
ance of the enolì1ies of our cause than to our hnpos- 
ing on ourselves such tasks as no human faculties, 
employed as ,ve are, can be equal to. Our worthy 
members have shown distinguished ability and zeal 
. in support of our petition. I am just going down to 
a bill brought in to frustrate a capital part of your 
desires. The minister is preparing to transfer the 
cognizance of tho public accounts from thos
 \vhom 
you and the Constitution have chosen to control then1, 
to unknown persons, creatures of his own. For so 
much he annihilates Parliament. 
I have the honor, &c. 
EDMUND BURKE. 


CHARLES STREET, 12th April, 1780. 



FRAG1\IEN
'S OF A TRACT 


RELATIVE TO 


THE LAWS AGAIXST POPERY 


IN IRELAND. 



NOTE. 


.fHE condition of the Roman Catþolics in Ireland appears to 
have engaged the attention of lVIr. Burke at a very early period 
of his political life, It was probably soon after the year 1765 
that he formed the plan of a work upon that subject, the frag- 
ments of which are now given to the public, No title is pre- 
fixed to it in the original manuscript; and the Plan; which it 
has been thought proper to insert here, was evidently designed 
merely for the convenience of the author. Of the first chapter 
some unconnected fragments only, too imperfect for publication, 
have been found. Of the second there is a considerable portion, 
perhaps nearly the whole; but the copy from which it is printed 
is evidently a first rough draught. The third chapter, as far as 
it goes, is taken from a fair, corrected copy; but the end of the 
second part of the first head is left unfinished, and the discussion 
of the second and third heads was either never entered npon or 
the manuscript containing it has unfortunately been lost. 'Vhat 
follows the third chapter appears to have been designed for the 
beginning of the fourth, and is evidently the first rough draught; 
and to this we have added a fragment which appears to have 
been a part either of this or the first chapter, 
In the volume with which it is intended to close this posthu- 
mous publication of l\Ir. Burke
s 'V orks, we shall have occasion 
to enter into a more particular account of the part which he 
took in the discussion of this great political question, At present 
it may suffice to say, that the Letter to lVIr. Smith, the Second 
Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, and the l..etter to his Son, 
which here follow in order the Fragment on the Popery Laws, 
are the only writings upon this subject found amongst his papers 
in a state fit to appear in this stage of the publication. What 
remain are some small fragments of the Tract, and a few letters 
containing no new matter of importance. 



TRACT 


ON THE POPERY LA WS. 


-+- 


THE PLAN. 


I PROPOSE, first, to make an Introduction, in or- 
der to sho\v the propriety of a closer inspection 
. into the affairs of Ireland; and this takes up the first 
chapter, which is to be spent in this introductory 
n1atter, and in stating the Popery la,vs in general, as 
one leading cause of the Î1nbecility of the country. 
CH. II. states particularly the laws themselves, in 
a plain and popular manner. 
CR. III. begins the remarks upon them, under the 
heads of, 1st, The object, - which is a numerous peo- 
pIe; 2ndly, Their means, - a restraint on property; 
3rdly, Their instruments of execution, - corrupted 
morals, which affect the national prosperity. 
CR. IV. The impolicy of those la\vs, as they af- 
fect the national security. 
CH. V. Reasons by which the laws are supported, 
and answers to them. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN order to lay this matter with full satisfaction 
before the reader, I shall collect into one point of 
view, and state 3S shortly and as clearly as I am 
able, the purport of these laws, according to the 
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objects which they affect, without making at present 
any further observation upon them, but just what 
shall be necessary to render the drift and intention of 
the legislature and the tendency and operation of the 
laws the more distinct and evident. 
I shall begin with those which relate to the pos- 
session and inheritance of landed property in Popish 
hands. The first operation of those acts upon this 
object was wholly to change the course of descent by 
the Common Law, to take away the right of primo- 
geniture, and, in lieu thereof, to substitute and es- 
tablish a new species of Statute Gavelkind. By this 
law, on the death of a Papist possessed of an estate 
in fee simple or in fee tail, the land is to be divided 
by equal portions between all the male children; and 
those portions are likewise to be parcelled out, share 
and share alike, amongst the descendants of each son, 
and so to proceed in a similar distribution ad infini- 
tum. From this regulation it was proposed that some 
important consequences should follow. First, by tak- 
ing away the right of primogeniture, perhaps in the 
very first generation, certainly in the second, the 
families of Papists, however respectable, and their for- 
tunes, however considerable, would be wholly dissipat- 
ed, and reduced to obscurity and indigence, without 
any possibility that they should repair them by their 
industry or abilities, - being, as we shall see anon, 
disabled from every species of permanent acquisition. 
Secondly, by this law the right of testamentation is 
taken away, which the inferior tenures had always 
enjoyed, and all tenures from the 27th lien. VIII. 
Thirdly, the right of settlement was taken away, that 
110 such persons should, from the moment the act 
passed, be enabled to advance theIllselves in fortune 
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or connection by marriage, being disabled fronl n1ak- 
ing any disposition, in consideration of such nlarriage, 
but what the law had previously regulated: the repu- 
table establisillnent of the eldest son, as representative 
oÎ the family, or to settle a jointure, being COnll1l0nly 
the great object in such settlernents, ,vhich was the 
very power 'which the law had absolutely taken away. 
The operation of this la,v, bow.ever certain, luight 
be too slow. The present possessors might happen to 
be long-liyed. The legislature knew the natural Üu- 
patience of expectants, and upon this principle they 
gave encouragclnellt to children to anticipate the 
inheritance. For it is provided, that the eldest Fon 
of any Papist shall, inlnlediately on his con fOl'lni ty , 
change entirely the nature and properties of hb fa- 
ther's legal estate: if he before held in fee sÏlnple, 
or, in other ,yords, had the entire and absolute do- 
minion oyer the land, he is reduced to an estate for 
his life only, with all the consequences of the natural 
debility of that estate, by which he becomes disquali- 
fied to sell, l1lortgage, charge, (except for his life,) 
or in any wise to do any act by which he Inay raise 
Inoney for relief in his n10st urgent necessities. The 
eldest son, so confornling, inunediately acquires, and 
in the lifetÏlne of his father, the pernlanent part, ,,
hat 
our law' calls the reversion and inheritance of the 
estate; and he discharges it by retrospect, and an- 
nuls every sort of voluntary settIelnent n1ade by the 
father eyer so long before his conversion. This he 
may sell or dispose of imnlediately, and alienate it 
fronl the fan1ily forever. 
Having thus reduced his father's estate, he may 
also bring his father into the Court of Chancery, 
where he lnay conlpel hin1 to swear to the val ne of 
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his estate; and to allow him out of that possession 
(,vhich had been before reduced to an estate for life) 
such an in1lnediate annual allowance as the Lord 
Chancellor or Lord Keeper shall judge suitable to his 
age and quality. 
This indulgence is not confined to the eldest son. 
The other children likewise, by conforrnity, lnay aC 4 
quire the saIne privileges, and in the saIne manner 
force fro In their father an ilnn1ediate and independ- 
ent lnaintenance. It is very well ,vorth relnarking, 
that the statutes have avoided to fix any deternlinate 
age for these elnancipating conversions; so that the 
children, at any age, however incapable of choice in 
other respects, ho,vever irrul1ature or even infantile, 
are yet considered sufficiently capable to disinherit 
their parents, and totally to subtract themselves froln 
their direction and control, either at their o,vn option, 
or by the instigation of others. By this la,v the ten- 
ure and value of a ROlnan Catholic in his real prop- 
erty is not only rendered extrell1ely IÏ1nited and alto- 
gether precarious, but the paternal power is in all 
such falnilies so enervated that it Inay ,veIl be consid- 
ered as entirely taken away; even the principle upon 
which it is founded seeins to be directly reversed. 
Ho\vever, the legislature feared that enough ,vas not 
yet done 11 pon this head. The Ronlan Catholic par- 
ent, by selling his real estate, might in SOlne sort pre 4 
serve the dOlninion over his substance and his fanlily, 
and thereby evade the operation of these la,vs, which 
intended to take away both. Besides, frequent rev- 
olutions and nlany conversions had so broken the 
landed property of Papists in that kingdom, that it 
was apprehended that this law could have in a short 
tilne hut a few objects upon which it ,vonld be capa. 
LIe of operating. 
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fro obviate these inconveniences another law was 
lllade, by which the don1Ìnion of children over their 
parents ,vas extended universally throughout the 
,vhole Popish part of the nation, and every child of 
every Popish parent was encouraged to COlne into 
what is called a 00urt of equity, to prefer a bill 
against his father, and c01l1pel him to confess, upon 
oath, the quantity and value of his substance, per- 
sonal as ,vell as real, of ,vhat nature soever, or how- 
soever it nlight be elnploycd; upon which discovery 
 
the court is elnpo,vered to seize upon and allocate, for 
the ilnlnediate maintenance of such child or chilJren, 
any sum not exceeding a third of the whole fortune: 
and as to their future establishment on the death of 
the father, no IÜnits are assigned; the Chancery lnay",. 
if it thinks fit, take the whole property, personal as., 
well as real, nloney, 
tock in trade, &c., out of the- 
po,ver of the possessor, and secure it in any manner 
they judge expedient for that purpose: for the act. 
has not assigned any f'ort of litnit ,vith regard to the 
quantity which is to be charged, or given any direc- 
tion concerning the llleans of charging and securing 
it: a la,v which supersedes all obselTation. 
But the la,v is still Inore extensive in its provis- 
ion. Because there was a possibility that the parent, 
though sworn, rnight by fal
e representations evade 
the discovery of the ultimate value of his estate, a 
new bill may be at any tin1e brought, by one, any, or 
all of the children, for a further discovery; his effects 
are to undergo a fresh scrutiny
 and a new distrihu- 
tion is to be 111ade in 'consequence of it. So that the 
parent has no security against perpetual inquictude
 
and the reiteration of Chancery suits, but by (what 
is 80mewhat difficult for hun1an nature to cOll1ply 
VOL, YI. 20 
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with) fully, and withol! t rese1'"\'"e, abandoning his 
whole property to the discretion of the court, to be 
disposed of in favor of such Ghildren.. 
But is this enough, and has the parent purchased 
his repose lJy 
uch a surrender? Very far froln it. 
1'ho law expressly, and very carefully, provides that he 
shall not: before he can be secure froin the persecu.. 
tion of his children, it requires another and a 111uch 
Inore extraordinary conùition: the children are au- 
thorized, if they can find that their parent has by 
his industry, or other,vise, increased the value of his 
property since their first bill, to bring another, com- 
pelling a new account of the yalue of his estate, in 
order to a ne:w distribution proportioned to the value 
of the estate at the tin1e of the new lJill preferred. 
1'hey n1ay bring such bills, toties quoties, upon every 
in1prOyeIuent of his fortune, without any sort of lÏ1n- 
itation of time, or regard to the frequency of such 
bills, or to the q nan ti ty of the increase of the estate, 
which shall justify the bringing thein. This act ex- 
pressly provides that he shall have no respite froin 
the persecution of his children, but by totally ahan- 
doning all thoughts of Î1nprOyelnent and acquisition. 
This'is going a great way, surely: but the laws in 
.question have gone Inuch further. Not satisfied with 
calling upon children to revolt against their parents, 
.and to possess then1sel ves of their substance, there 
are cases ,vhere the withdrawing of the child froin 
his father's oLedience is not left to the option of the 
child hÏ1nself: for, if the wife of a ROlnall Catholic 
should 'choose to change her religion, fron1 that 1no- 
Inent she deprives her husband of all InalHlgclllent 
and dir"ection of his children, and even of all the ten 
.der satisfaction which a parcnt call feel ill their so- 
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ciety, and which is the only indenll1Ïfication he can 
haye for all his cares and sorro,vs; aud they are to 
be torn foreyer, at the earliest age, froin his house 
and fanlily: for the Lord Chancellor is not only au- 
thorized, but he is strongly required, to take away 
all his children fronl such Popish parent, to appoint 
.,vhere, in ,vhat lnanner, and by whol1l they are to he 
educated; and the father is conlpelled to pay, not for 
tho ranSOln, but for the deprivation of his children, 
and to furnish such a sum as the Chancellor thinks 
proper to appoint for their education to the age of 
eighteen years. The case is the saIne, if the husband 
should be the conforlnist; though how the law is to 
operate in this case I do not see: for the act express- 
ly says, that the child shall be taken fronl such Popish 
parcnt; and whilst such husband and wife cohabit, 
it 'will be iInpossible to put it into execution ,yithout 
taking the child fronl one as ,veIl as fronl the other; 
and then the effect of the la 'v ,yill be, that, if either 
husband or wife becolnes Protestant, both are to ùe 
deprived of their children. 
The paternal po''''"er thus being wholly abrogated, it 
is evident that by the last regulation the power of an 
husband oyer his ,vife is also considerably iUIpaired ; 
because, if it be in her power, ,vhene,er she pleases, 
to subtract the children fronl his protection and obe- 
dience, she herself by that hold incvitaLly acquires a 
power and superiority over her husband. 
But she is not left dependent upon this oblique 
influence: for, if in any lnarriage settlenlent the hus- 
band has reserved to hiIn a po,ver of 11laking a joint- 
ure, and he dies without settling any, her confornlity 
executes his powers, and executes thenl' in as large 
extent as the Chancellor thinks fit. The husband is 
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- deprived of that coercive po,ver over his wife which 
he had in his hands by the use he might make of the 
discretionary po,ver reserved in the sett1emel
t. 
But if no such po,ver had been reserved, and no 
such settlen1ent existed, yet, if the husband dies, leav 
il1g his cOllfonning \vife without a fixed provision by 
S0111e settle111ent on his real e
tate, his wife n1ay ap- " 
ply to Chancery, ,vhere she shall be allotted a portion 
fro1l1 his leases, and other personal estate, not exceed. 
ing one third of his whole clear substance. The laws 
in this instance, as ,veIl as in the former, have pre, 
sunled that tho husband has omitted to n1ake all the 
provision "Thich he 111ight have done, for no other 
reason than that of her religion. If, therefore, she 
chooses to balance any domestic misdemeanors to 
her husband by the public n1erit of conforillity to 
the Protestant religion, the law will suffer no plea 
of such 1l1isdemeanors to be urged on the husband's 
part, nor proof of that kind to be entered into. She 
acquires a provision totally independent of his favor, 
and deprives hÌ1n of that source of dOlnestic authority 
which the Conl1non Law had left to hiln, that of reo 
warding or punishing, by a voluntary distribution of 
his effects, what in his opinion was the good or ill 
behavior of his ,vife. 
Thus the laws stand with regard to the property 
already acquired, to its 1110de of descent, and to fanli- 
ly powers. Now as to the new acquisition of real 
property, and both to the acquisition and security of 
personal, the la,v stands thus: - 
1\.11 persons of that persuasion are disabled from 
taking or purchasing, directly or by a trust, any 
lands, any 1l10rtgage upon land, any rents or profit,; 
from land, any lease, interest, or term of any land, 
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any annuity for life or lives or years, or any estate 
whatsoever, chargeable upon, or ,vhich may in any 
manner affect, any lands. 
One exception, and one only, is adn1Îtted by the 
statutes to the universality of this exclusion, viz" a 
lease for a term not exceeding thirty-one years. But 
even this privilege is charged ,vith a prior q ualifica- 
tion. This remnant of a right is doubly curtailed: 
1st, that on such a short lease a rent not less than 
two thirds of the full improved yearly value, at the 
tin1e of the making it, shall bc reservcd during the 
whole continuance of the tern1; and, 211dly, it does 
not extend to the 'v hole kingdolll. This lease lllust 
also be in possession, and not in reversion. If any 
lease is lnade, exceeding either in duration or value, 
and in the smallest degree, the above limits, the whole 
interest is forfcited, and vestcd ipso facto in the first 
Protestan t discoverer or in fo rIlle l' . This discoverer, 
thus invested with the property, is enabled to sue for 
it as his own right. The courts of la,v are not alone 
open to hill1; he may (and this is the usual nlethod) 
enter into either of the courts of equity, and call upon 
the parties, and those whom he suspects to be their 
trustees, upon oath, and under the penalties of per- 
jury, to discover against themselves the .exact nature 
and value of their estates in every particular, in order 
to iuduce their forfeiture on the discovery. In such 
suits the illforlner is not liable to those delays \vhich 
the ordinary procedure of those courts thro\,,"s in to 
the way of the justest clain1ant; nor has the Papist 
the indulgence \vhich he [it?] allows to the n10st 
fraudulent defendant, that of plea a.nd den1urrer ; but 
the defendant is obliged to ans\ver the whole directly 
up0n oath. 1:'he rule offavores ampliandi, &c., is re- 
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versed by this act, lest any favor should be shown, or 
the force and operation of the law in any part of its 
progress be enervated. All issues to be tried on this 
act are to be tried by none but kno,vn Protestants. 
It is here necessary to state as a part of this la\v 
what has been for son1e tilHe generally understood as 
a certain consequence of it. The act had expressly 
provided that a Papist could possess llO sort of estate 
,vhich lnight affect laud (except as before excepted). 
On this a difficulty did, not unllaturally, arise. It is 
generally known, a judgn1ent being obtained or ac- 
knowledged for any deLt, since the statute of 'Vestm. 
2, 13 Ed. 1. c. 18, one half of the debtor's laud is to 
be delivered unto the creditor until the obligation is 
satisfied, under a writ called Elegit, and this ,vrit has 
been ever since the ordinary assurance of the land, 
and the great foundation of general credit ill the 
nation. Although the species of holding under this 
writ is 110t specified in the statute, the receiyed opin- 
ion, though not juridically delivered, has been, that, 
if they attelnpt to avail the1l1so1ves of that security, 
because it 111ay create an estate, however precarious, 
in land, their ,vhole debt or charge is forfeited, and 
becolues the property of the Protestant infol'lller. 
Thus you observe, first, that by the express ,vords of 
the la,v all possiLility of acquiring any 
pecies of val- 
uaLle property, in any sort cOllllected \vith land, is 
taken a,vay; and, secondly, by the construction all se- 
curity fer ITIOney is also cut off. No security is left, 
except what is merely personal, and which, thorefore, 
most people ,vho lend n10ney ,vould, I believe, COll- 
sider as none at all. 
Under this head of the acquisition of property, the 
law meets them in every road of industry, and in its 
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direct and consequential provisions thro\vs alu10st all 
sorts of obstacles in their way. For they are not only 
excluded from all offices in Church and State, which, 
though a just and necessary provision, is yet no snlall 
restraint in the acquisition, but tl
ey are interdict- 
ed frolll the arlny, and the la,v, in all its branches. 
This point is carried to so scrupulous a se}
erity, 
that chalnber. practice, and even private con veyancillg, 
the 1110st voluntary agency, are prohibited to then1 UIl- 
del' the severest penalties and the 1110st rigiù luodes 
of inquisition. They have gone beyond even this: 
for every barrister, six clerk, attorney, or solicitor, is 
obliged to take a solclnn oath not to enlploy persons 
of that persuasion, - no, not as hackney clerks, at 
the Iniserablc salary of seven shillings a ,veek, No 
tradeslnan of that persuasion is capable by any ser- 
vice or settleu1ellt to obtain his freedonl in any town 
corporate; so that they trade. and work in their own 
native towns as aliens, paying, as snch, quarterage, 
and other charges and Ì1npositions. They are express- 
ly forbidden, in whatever clnployment, to take 1110re 
than two apprentices, except in the linen nlanufac- 
ture only. 


In every state, next to the care of the life and 
properties of the subject, the education of their youth 
has been a subject of attention. In the Irish laws 
this point has not been neglected. Those ,,'ho are 
acquainted with the constitution of our universities 
need not be infoflned that none but those ",vho con- 
fOrIU to the Established Church can be at all adn1Ìtted 
to study there, and that none can obtain degrees in 
then1 ,vho do not previously take all the tests, oaths, 
and declarations. Lest they should be enabled to sup- 
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ply this defect by private acaden1Ìes and schools of 
their own, the law has afll1ed itself with all its terrors 
against such a practice, Popish schoolmasters of cv.. 
cry species are proscribed 1Jy thuse acts, and it is 
made felony to teach even in a private falnily. ðo 
that Papists are entirely excluded Ü'01l1 an education 
in any of our authorized establislllnents for learning 
at horne. In order to shut up every avenue to in- 
struction, the act of King 1Villian1 in Ireland has 
added to this restraint by precluding thenl frOlll all 
foreign education. 
'rhis act is worthy of attention on account of the 
singularity of son1e of its provisions. Being seut for 
education to any Popish school or college abroad, 
upon conviction, incurs (if the party sent has any 
estate of inheritance) a kind of unalterable and per- 
petual outlawry. The tender and incapable age of 
such a person, his natural subjection to the ,vill of 
others, his necessary, unavoidable ignorance of the 
laws, stands for nothing in his favor. lIe is disabled 
to sue in law or equity; to be guardian, executor, or 
administrator; he is rendered incapable of any lega- 
cy or dced of gift; he forfeits all his goods and chat- 
tels forever; and he forfeits for his life all his lands, 
hereditall1ents, offices, and estate of freehold, and all 
trusts, pO\\Ters, or interests therein. All persons con- 
cerned in sending them or n1ailltaining then1 abroad, 
by the least assistance of llloney or otherwise, are in- 
volved in the sanle disabilities, and subjected to the 
san1e penalties. 
'rhe mode of conviction is as extraordinary as the 
penal sanctions of this act. A justice of peace, upon 
inforrnation that any child is sent away, lnay require 
to be brou o'h t before lrirn all P ersons charo'ed or even 
o 0 
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suspected of sending or assisting, and examine theln 
and other persons on oath conceruing the fact. If 
on this exalnination he finds it probable that the party 
was sent contrary to this act, he is then to bind over 
the parties and ,vitnesses in any sun1 he thinks fit, 
but not less than two hundred pounds, to appear and 
take their trial at the next quarter sessions. Here 
the justices are to reëxalnine evidence, until they 
arrive, as Lefore, to what shall appear to then1 a 
probaLility. For the rest they resort to the accused: 
if they can prove that any person, or any n10ney, or 
any Lill of exchange, has been sent abroad by the 
party accused, they thro\v the proof upon him to 
show for ,vhat innocent purposes it lfas sent; and on 
failure of such proof, he is subjected to all the above- 
mentioned penalties. Half the forfeiture is given to 
the crown; the other half goes to the informer. 
It ought here to be ren1arkcd, that this n10de of 
conviction not only concludes the party has failed in 
his expurgatory proof, but it is sufficient also to sub- 
ject to the penalties and inc:'lpacities of the la,v the 
infant upon ,vhose account the person has "been so 
convicted. It 111ust be confessed that the la,v has not 
left hin1 ,vithout SOIBO species of rernedy in this case 
apparently of much hardship, .where one man is con- 
victed upon evidence given against another, if he has 
the good fortune to live; for, within a twelvemonth 
after his return, or his age of twenty-one, he has a 
right to call for a new trial, in which he also is to un- 
dertake the negative proof, and to sho,v by sufficient 
evidence that he has not been sent abroad against the 
intention of the act. If he succeeds in this difficult 
exculpation, and den1011strates his innocence to the 
satisfaction of the court, he forfei ts all his goods and 
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chattels, and all the profits of his lauds incurred and 
received before such acquittal; but he is freed... froin 
all other forfeitures, and froln all subscquen t inca- 
pacities. There is also another Inethod allowed by 
the law in favor of persons under such unfortunate 
circuln
tances, as in the fonner case for their inno- 
cence, in this upon account of their expiation: if with- 
in six 1110nths after their return, with the punctilious 
observation of Inany cereillonies, they confonll to the 
Established Church, and take all the oaths and sub- 
scriptions, the legislature, in consideration of the 
incapable age in which they were sent abroad, of the 
l11erit of their early coufonnity, aud to encourage 
conversions, only confiscates, as in the forn1er case, 
the "whole personal estate, aud the profits of the reD I ; 
in all other respects, restoring and rehabilitating the 
party. 


So far as to property and education. There reillain 
S0111e other heads upon \vhich the acts have changed 
the course of the Conunon La\v; and first, \vith re- 
gard to the right of self-defence, which consists in the 
use of arlUS. Thi
, though one of the rights by the 
la\v of K ature, yet is so capable of abuses that it luay 
not be unwise to n1ake S0111e regulations concerning 
then1 ; aud 111any wise nations have thought proper to 
set several restrictions on this right, especially tmnpo- 
rary ones, \vith regard to suspected persons, and on 
occasion of SOU1e in1111iuent danger to the public 
fron1 foi'eigll invasion or don1estic conllnotions.' 
But provisions in tilne of trouble proper, and per- 
haps necessary, luay Lecol11e in ti111e of profound 
peace a schml10 of tyranny. The lllethod which the 
statute law of Ireland has takoÜ upon this delicate 
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article is, to get rid of all difficulties at once by an 
universal prohibition to all persons, at all tinles, and 
under all CirCUll1stances, who are not Protestants, of 
using or keeping any kind of weapons whatsoever. 
In order to enforce this regulation, the whole spirit 
of the Conunon La,\" is changed, very severe penalties 
are enjoined, the largest powers are vested in the 
lowest 1nagistrates. .Any two justices of peace, or 
111agistrates of a town, w..ith or ,vithout infonnation, 
at their pleasure, by thell1selves or their ,varrant, are 
enlpo,vered to enter and search the house of any 
Papist, or even of any other person, \VhOnl they 
suspect to keep such anns in trust for theIn, The 
only liulitation to the extent of this po\ver is, that the 
search is to be Inade between the rising and setting 
of the sun: but even this qualification extends no 
further than to the execution of the act in the open 
country; for in all cities and their suburbs, in towns 
corporate and 111a1'ket-to'\"11s, they l1lay at their dis- 
cretion, and without infornlation, break open houses 
and institute such search at any hour of the day or 
night. This, I say, they nlay do at their discretion; 
and it seelns a pretty alnple po,ver in the hands of 
such Inagistrates. Howeyer, the 1natter does by no 
meaus totally rest on their discretion. Besides the 
discretionary and occasional search, the statute has 
prescribed one that is general and p
riodical. It is 
to be 1nade annually, by the warrant of the justices at 
their Inidsummer quarter sessions, by the high and 
petty constables, or any others .WhOUl they may au- 
thorize, and by all corporate nlagistrates, in all house
 
of Papists, and every other where they suspect arms 
for thb use of such persons to be concealed, with the 
sanle powers, in all respects, which attend the occa- 
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sional search. The whole of this regulation, concern- 
ing both the general and particular search, seell1S to 
have been luade by a legislature ,vhich ,vas not at all 
extravagantly jealous of personal liberty. Not trust- 
ing, howeyer, to the activity of the 111agistrate acting 
officially, the law has invited all voluntary inforu1ers 
Ly considerable rewards, and even pressed involun- 
tary illforn1ers into this service by the dread of heavy 
penalties. 'Vith regard to the latter luethod, two 
justices of peace, or the magistrate of any corpora- 
tion, are enlpowered to Sn111mOn before then1 any per- 
sons whatsoever, to tender thell1 an oath by which 
they oLlige then1 to discover all persons who have 
any a1'n1S concealed contrary to la\v. Their refusal 
or declining to ap})ear, or, appearing, their refusal to 
inform, su
jects thelu to the severest penalties. If 
peers or peeresses are sUlllll10ned (for they 111ay be 
SU1111110ncd by the bailiff of a corporation of six cot- 
tages) to perfonl1 this honorable service, 3nd refuse 
to inforlll, the first offence is three hundred pounds 
penalty; the second is præJnunire,-that is to say, in1- 
prisolll11ellt for life, and forfeiture of all their goods. 
Persolls of an inferior order aro, for the first offence, 
fined thirty pounds; for the second, they, too, are 
subjected to præmunire. So far as to involuntary; 
-HOW as to \yolulltary inforillers: the la\v entitles 
then1 to half the penalty incurred by carrying or 
keeping arl11S; for, on conviction of this offence, the 
penalty upon per
ons, of w"hatever substance, is the 
sum of fifty pounds and a year's iUlprisoluuent, which 
cannot be l'e1l1ittcd even by the crown. 
The only exception to this law is a license frol11 the 
Lord Lieutenant and COllllcil to carry al'l11S, which, 
by its nature, is cxtreluely lin1Ïted, and 1 do not SUP4 
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pose that there are six persons no\v in the kingdom 
who have been fortunate enough to obtain it. 


There rell1ains, after this systen1 concerning prop- 
erty and defence, to say sOl11ething concerning the 
exercise of religion, ,yhich is carried on in all per- 
suasions, but especially in the Ron1Ïsh, by persons 
appointed for that purpose. The la\v of King 'Yilliam 
3nd Queen ....\.nne ordered all Popish parsons exercis- 
ing ecclesiastical jurisdiction, all orders of tHonks and 
friars, and all priests, not then actually in parishes, 
and to be registered, to be banished the kingdo111; 
and if they should return from exile, to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. Twenty pounds reward is 
given for apprehending thenl. Penalty on harboring 
and concealing. 
As all the priests then in being and registered are 
long since dead, and as these laws are nlade perpet- 
ual, cvery Popish priest is liable to the la\v. 


The read
l' has now before hill1 a tolerably c0111plete 
vie\v of thc Popery laws relative to property by de- 
scent or acquisition, to education, to defence, and to 
the free exercise of religion, which Inay be necessary 
to enable him to forn1 some judgll1ent of the spirit of 
the .whole 
Jsten1, and of the subsequent reflectiqns 
that arc to be made upon it. 


CHAPTER III. 


PART I. 


THE system which we have just reviewed, and the 
manner in which religious influence on the public is 
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made to operate upon the laws concerning property 
in Ireland, is in its nature very singular, and differs, 
I apprehend, essentially, and perhaps to its disadvan- 
tage, froln any schelne of religious persecution now 
existing in any other country in Europe, or which 
has prevailed in any time or nation ,vith \vhich his- 
tory has lnade us acquainted. I believe it ,viII not 
be difficult to show that it is unjust, Îlnpolitic, and in- 
efficacious; that it has the most unhappy influence 
on the prosperity, the 1norals, and the safcty of that 
country; that this influence is not accidental, but 
. has flowed as the necessary and direct conseqnence 
of the la\vs thclnSelyes, first on account of the object 
\vhich they affcct, and next by the quality of the 
greatest part of the instnl111ents they el11 ploy . upon 
all these points, first upon the general, and then on 
the particular, this question ,viII be consiàered ,vith 
as lunch order as can be follo\ved in a matter of itself 
as involved and intricate as it is Ï1nportant. 
. 


The first and rnost capital consideration with regard 
to this, as to every object, is the extent of it. And 
here it is necessary to preillise, this systen1 of penalty 
and incapacity has for its object no sl11a11 sect or 
obscure party, but a very llUll1erous bo4y of Inen,- 
a body ,vhich cOlnprehends at least two thirds of that 
whole nation: it an10unts to 2,800,000 souls, a nUln- 
h
r sufficient for the lnaterials constituent of a great 
people. No,v it is well \vorthy of a serious and 
dispaf'
ionate exaluination, whether such a systelll, 
respecting such an ohject, he in reality agreeable to 
any sound principles of legislation or any authorized 
definition of la\v; for if our reasons or practices differ 
fron1 the general infonlled sense of nutnkinù, it is very 
n10derate to say that they are at least suspicious. 
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This consideration of the lnagnitude of the object 
ought to attend us through the whole inquiry: if it 
does not always affect the rca
on, it is always decisive 
on the Ï1nportance of the question. It not only nlakes 
in itself a 1110re leading point, but c0111plicates itself 
with every other part of the 111atter, giving eyery 
error, lninute in itself, a character and significance 
from its application. It is therefore not to be won- 
dered at, if ,ve perpetually recur to it in the course 
of this essay. 
In the n1aking of a new law it is undoubtedly 
the duty of the legislator to see that no injustice 
be done even to an individual: for there is then 
nothing to be unsettled, and the n1atter is under his 
hands to 1110uld it as he pleases; and if he finds it 
untractable in the working, he may abandon it 'with- 
out incurring any new inconyenicnce. But in the 
question concerning the repeal of an old one, the 
'"fork is of 1nore difficulty; because laws, like houses, 
lean on one another, and the operation is delicate, 
and should be neccssary: the ohjection, in such a 
case, ought not to arise frol11 the natural infirn1Îty 
of lnunun in
titutions, but fronl sub
tantial faults 
.which contradict the nature and cnd of la,v itsclf,- 
faults not ari
ing fr0111 the Ï1nperfection, but fron1 
the lni
application and abuse of our reason. As no 
legislators can regard the 1ninillla of equity, a law 
mar in son1e instances be a just subject of cel1
ure 
,vithout bcing at all an ol
iect of repeal. But if its 
transgrcssions against C0I111non right and the ends 
of just govcrnment should be considerable in their 
nature and spreading in their effects, as this objec- 
tion goes to the root and principle of the law, it 
rendprs it void in its obligatory f1uality on the nlind. 
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and therefore determines it as the proper object of 
abrogation and repeal, so far as regards its civil ex- 
istence. The objection here is, as ,ve obf'erved, by 
no means on account of the hnperfection of the law; 
it is on account of its erroneous principle: for if this 
be fundamentally \vrong, the more perfect the hnv 
is Inade, the worse it becomes. It cannot be said 
to have the properties of genuine law, even in its 
Ï1nperfections and defects. The true weakness and 
opprobrÏluu of our best general constitutions is, that 
they cannot provide beneficially for every particular 
case, and thus fill, adequately to their intentions, the 
circle of universal justice. But \vhere the principle 
is faulty, the erroneous part of the la,v is the bene- 
ficial, and justice only finds refuge in those holes 
and corners ,vhich had escaped the sagacity and in- 
quisition of the legislator. The happiness or 111isery 
of 111ultitndes can never be a thing indifferent. A 
la,v against the 111ajority of the people is in sub- 
stance a law against the people itself; its extent de- 
ter1uines its invalidity; it even changes its charac- 
ter as it enlarges its operation: it is not p3rticular 
injustice, but general oppression; and call no longer 
be considered as a private hardship, which might 
be borne, but spreads and grows up into the un- 
fortunate Ï1nportance of a national cala111ity. 
Now as a law directed against the Inass of the 
nation has 110t the nature of a reasonable institution, 
so neither has it the authority: for in all fonns of 
goVerIUnellt the people is the true legislator; and 
,vhether the ilnmediate and instrlunental cause of 
the la\v be a single person or 1nany, the re1note and 
efficient cause is the consent of the people, either 
actual or Ï1nplied; and such consent is absolutely 
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essential to its validity. To the solid establi
lllnent 
of every law two things are essentially requisite: 
first, a proper and sufficient human po'wer to declare 
and modify the matter of the law; and next, such a 
fit and equitable constitution as they have a right 
to declare and render binding. With regard to the 
first requisite, the human authority, it is their judg- 
ment they give up, not their right. The people, in- 
deed, are presluned to consent to whatever the legis- 
lature ordains for their benefit; and they are to ac- 
quiesce in it, though they do not clearly see into the 
propriety of the means by which they are conduct- 
ed to that desirable end. This they owe as an act 
of homage and just deference to a reason which the 
necessity of government has Inade superior to their 
own. But thou
h the means, and indeed the na- 
ture, of a public advantage may not always be evi- 
dent to the understanding of the subject, no one 
is so gross and stupid as not to dÜ,tillguish between 
a benefit and an injury. No one can inlagine, then, 
an exclusion of a great body of n1en, not fronl fa- 
vors, privileges, and trusts, but fron1 the common 
advantages of society, can ever be a thing intended 
for their good, or can ever be ratified by allY- im- 
plied consent of theirs. If, therefore, at least an 
implied human consent is necessary to the existence 
of a law, such a constitution cannot in propriety be 
a law at all. 
But if we could suppose that such a ratification 
was made, not virtually, but actually, by. the people" 
not representatively, but even collectively, still it 
would be null and void. They have no fight to 
make a law prejudicial to the whole c0111munity, 
even though the delinquents in making such an act 
VOL, VI, 21 
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should be the1l1selves the chief sufferers by it; be- 
cause it would be l11ade against the principle of a 
superior law, .which it is not in the power of any 
cOlllrnunity, or of the \vho]e race of man, to alter,- 
I n1can the will of IIin1 who gave us our nature, and 
in giving impressed an invariable law upon it. It 
wonld be hard to point out any error 1nore truly 
subversive of all the order and beauty, of all the 
peace and happiness of Inllllan society, than the po- 
sition, that any body of Inen have a right to 1nake 
\vhat laws they please, - or that laws can derive any 
authority froln their institution Inercly, and inde- 
pendent of the quality of the suhject-rnatter. No 
arglllnellts of policy, reason of state, or preservation 
of the constitution can be pleaded ill favor of such 
a practice. They luay, indeed, irupeach the fran1e 
of that constitution, but can never touch this im- 
Inovable principle. This see Ins to be, indeed, the 
doctrine which IIobbes broached in the last century, 
and which was then so frequently and so ably re- 
futed. Cicero exclainls with the utrnost indignation 
and conte111pt against such a notion: * he considers 
it not only as unworthy of a philosopher, but of an il- 
literate peasant; that of all things this was the most 
truly absurd, to fancy that the rule of justice was to 
be taken from the constitutions of C01l11110nwealths, 
or that laws derived their authority fron1 the statutes 


*' Cicero de Legibus, Lib. I. 14, 15 et 16. -" 0 rem dignam, in qua 
non modo docti, vcrum etiam agrestes crubescant! Jam vero illud 
stuÌtissimum existimare omnia justa esse, quæ scita sint in popu- 
lorum institutis aut Icgibl1S," etc, "Quod si popnlorum jussis, si 
principum dccretis, si sententiis judicum jura constituerentur, jus cs- 
set latrocinari, jus aduJterare, jus testamenta falsa supponere, si hæc 
1;uffragiis aut seitis multitudinis probarentur." 
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of the people, the edicts of princes, or the decrees of 
judges. If it be adn1Ïtted that it is not the black- 
letter and the king's arlns that Inakes the law', we 
are to look for it else,vhere. 
In reality there are two, and only two, foundations 
of law; and they are both of them conditions ,,
ith- 
out which nothing can give it any force: I 111ean 
equity and utility. \Vith respect to the fortner, it 
grows out of the great rule of equal
ty, which is 
grounded upon our con1n10n nature, and ,,
hich Phi- 
lo, ,vith propriety and beauty, calls the 1nother of 
justice. All hUlnan laws are, properly speaking, 
only declaratory; they may alter the n10de and ap- 
plication, but have no power over the substance of 
original justice. The other foundation of law, ,vhich 
is utility, must be understood, not of partial or lin1- 
ited, but of general and public utjlity, connected in 
the same manner with, and derived directly froln, 
our rational nature: for any other utility may be the 
utility of a robber, but cannot be that of a citizen,- 
the interest of the domestic enemy, and not that of a 
men1ber of the cOl1unonwealth. This present equali 
ty can never be the foundation of statutes which cre- 
ate an artificial difference between l11en, as the laws 
before us do, in order to induce a consequential ine- 
quality in the distribution of justice. Law is a n10de 
of IHunan action respecting society, and lllUst be 
governed by the san1e rules of equity which govern 
every private action; and so Tully considers it ill his 
Offices as the only utility agreeable to that nature: 
"Ununl debet esse omltibus ]JrOpositlun, ut eadem sit 
utilitas 1Dliuscuju,sque et univel.sorlun
. quct1n si ad se 
quisque rapiat, dissolvetur ornnis humana consortio." 
If any proposition can be clear in itself, it is this: 
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that a law ,vhich shuts out froin all secure and valu- 
able property the bulk of the people call1lot be made 
for the utility of the party so excluded. This, there- 
fore, is not the utility \vhich Tully 111entions. But 
if it ,vere true (as it is not) that the real interest of 
any part of the cOlIUl1unity could be separated from 
the happiness of the rest, still it would afford no just 
foundation for a statute providing exclusively for that 
interest at the expense of the other; because it ,vould 
be repugnant to the es:sence of law, which requires 
that it be nlade as nluch as possible for the benefit 
of the whole. If this principle be denied or evaded, 
what ground have we left to reason on? 'V ê l11ust at 
once 111ake a total change in all our ideas, and look 
for a new definition of law. 'Vhere to find it I con- 
fess lllyself at a loss. If we resort to the fountains 
of jurisprudence, they \vill not supply us ,vith any 
that is for our purpose. "Jus" (says Paulus) "plu- 
'rious 11wdis dicitur: uno 'ilwdo, curn id, quod se-mper 
æqu
t'ìn et bonurn est, ius dicitur, ut est ius naturale"; 
- this sense of the ,vord will not be thought, I ima- 
gine, very applicable to our penal laws; - " altero 
'1nodo, quod O'Jnnibus aut plurious in unaquaque civitate 
utile est, ut est ius civile." Perhaps this latter will be 
as insufficient, and would rather seen1 a censure and 
condemnation of the Popery Acts than a definition 
that includes them; and there is no other to be 
found in the whole Digest; neither are there any 
Inodern \vriters whose ideas of la,v are at all nar- 
rower. 
It would be far 11101'e easy to heap up authorities 
on this article than to excuse the prolixity and te- 
diousness of producing any at all in proof of a point 
which, though too often practically denied, is in its 
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theory almost self-evident. For Suarez, handling 
this very question, Utru In de 'ratione et :-Jllb
tantia 
legis esse 'lIt propter commune b01Hun feratuì', does 
not hesitate a mOlnent
 finding no ground in rea- 
son or authority to render the affinnative in the 
least degree disputable: ,. In quæstior.-e el'[fO }J1't>pO- 
sita " (says he) "nulla est intel- alltlwre8 controver- 
sia
. sed omni1nn C01nm1llle est axioma de substantia et 
ratione legis esse, ut pro communi bono feratur; ita ut 
propter illud plyecipue tradatlli' "
. having observed in 
another place, .. Oontra 01nnen
 'rectitlldiilen
 est bonzl1n 
comnzune ad privatun
 ordinare, seu totum ad purtenl 
propter ipSll'ìn referre." Partiality and law are con- 
tradictory terms. X either the 111erits nor the ill de- 
serts, neither the wealth and irnportance nor the incli- 
gence and obscurity, of the one part or of the other, 
can l11ake any alteration in this fundalnental truth. 
On any other scheme, I defy any man living to settle 
a correct standard which lnay discrÏIninate between 
equitable rule and the 1110st direct tyranny. For if 
we enJ1 once prevail upon ourselves to depart froln 
the strictness and integrity of this principle in favor 
even of a considerable party, the argun10nt will hold 
for Ol1P that is less so; and thus 'we shall go on, nar- 
rowing the botton1 of public right, until step by step 
we arrive thouo'h after no ver y lOBO' or ver y forced 
, e b 
deduction, at what one of our poets calls the enonnOll8 
faith, - the faith of the 111any, created for the advan- 
tage of a single person. I cannot see a glinunering 
of distinction to evade it; nor is it possible to allege 
any reason for the proscription of 80 large a part of 
the kingdom, ,vhich ,vould not hold equally to sup- 
port, under parallel circuillstances, the proscription 
of the whole. 
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I aUI sensible that these principles, in their ab- 

tract light, will not be very strenuously opposed. 
Reason is never incollvenient, but when it con1es to 
be applied. 
[ere general truths interfere very little 
.with the passions. They can, until they are roused 
by a troublesome application, rest in great tranquil- 
lity, side by side with terapers and proceedings the 
1nost directly opposite to the1n. 1\le11 ,vant to be 
relllinded, ,yho do not ,vallt to be taught; because 
those original ideas of rectitude, to which the Inind 
is c01npelled to asscnt ,vhen they are proposed, are not 
ahvays a
 present to it as they ought to be. 'Yhell 
people are gone, if not into a denial, at least into a 
sort of oblivion of those ideas, ,vhen they know then1 
only as barren speculations, and not a
 practicallno- 
tive
 for conduct, it will be proper to press, as ,veIl as 
to offer then1 to the understanding; and when one is 
attacked by pr(Üudices which aÏ1n to intrude theln- 
selves into the place of law, what is left for us but to 
vouch and call to ,varranty those principles of origi- 
]1al justice fron1 ,,-hence alone our title to everything 
yaluaLle in society is derived? Can it he thought to 
arise fro1l1 a superfluous, vain parade of displaying 
general and uncuntroverted InaxÍ1ns, that we should 
1'e-vert at this tinle to the first principles of la\v, ,vhen 
,YO have directly under our considoration a ,vhole 
IJody of 
tatutes, which, I Ray, are so InallY contradic- 
tions, which their advocates allow to be so 1nany ex- 
ceptions fron1 those very principles? Take the1n in 
the n10st favorable light, every exception froln the 
original and fixed rule of equality and justice ought 
surely to be very well authorized in the reason of 
their deviation, and very rare in their use. For, if 
they should gro\v to be frequent, in what would they 
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differ froin an abrogation of the rule itself't By be- 
coming thus frequent, they Inight e,en go further, 
and, establishing theulselves into a principle, convert 
the rule into the exception. It cannot he disselnbled 
that this is not at all rel110te fron1 the case before us, 
where the great body of the people are excluded from 
all valuable property, - where the greatest and 1110st 
ordinary benefits of society are conferred as priyileges, 
and not enjoyed on the footing of conunon rights. 
The clandestine manner in which those in power 
carryon ðuch designs is a sufficient arglunent of the 
sense they iInvardly entertain of the true nature of 
their proceedings. Seldom is the title or preal11ble of 
the law of the same in1port with the body and enacting 
part; but they generally place some other color upper- 
most, \vhich differs from that which is afterwards to 
appear, or at least one that is several shades fainter. 
Thus, the penal laws in question are not called laws 
to oblige men baptized and educated in Popery to 
renounce their religion or their property, but are 
called la\\Ts to prevent the growth of Popery; as if 
their purpose "Tas' only to preyent cOllyersions to that 
sect, and not to persecute a n1Ïllion of people already 
engaged in it. But of all the instances of this sort 
of legislative artifice, and of the principles that pro- 
duced it, I never l11et with any which nlade a stron- 
ger Ï1npressioll on me than that of Louis the Four- 
teenth, in the revocation of the Edict of K antes. 
That monarch had, when he made that revocation, 
as few 11leasures to keep with public opinion as any 
man. In the exercise of the n10st unre
isted author- 
ity at hOI11e, in a career of uninterrupted victory 
abroad, and in a course of flattery equal to the cir- 
cumstances of his greatness in both these particulars, 
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he might be supposed to have as little need as dispo- 
sition to render any sort of account to the world of 
his procedure towards his subjects. But the persecu- 
tion of so vast a body of luen as the Huguenots was 
too strong a lueasure even for the la,v of pride and 
power. It was too glaring a con tradictioll even to 
those principles upon which persecution itself is sup- 
ported. Shocked at the naked attell1pt, he had re- 
course, for a palliation of his conduct, to an unkingly 
denial of the fact which 111ade against hÜn. In the 
prean1ble, therefore, to his Act of Revocation, he sets 
forth that the Edict of Nantes ,vas no longer necessa- 
ry, as the object of it (the Protestants of his king- 
d01U) ,vere then reduced to a very sillall llUlllber. 
The refugees in Holland cried out against this l11is- 
representation. They asserted, I believe ,vith truth, 
that this reyocation had driyen two hundred thou- 
sand of thel11 out of their country, and that they 
could readily deillonstrate there still reillained six 
hundred thousand Protestants ill France. If this 
were the fact, (as it was undoubtedly,) no arguillent 
of policy could have been strong enough to excuse a 
measure by ,vhich eight hundred thousand Illen ,vere 
despoiled, at one stroke, of so Inany of their rights 
and privileges. Louis the Fourteenth confessed, by 
this sort of apology, that, if the llull1ber had been 
large, the revocation had been unjust. But, aftcr 
all, is it not most evident that this act of injustice, 
which let loose 011 that monarch such a torrent of 
invective and reproach, and which thre,v so dark a 
cloud over all the splendor of a 11l0st illustrious reign, 
falls far short of the case in Ireland? The pri vi- 
leges ,vhich the Protestants of that kingdoln enjoyed 
antecedent to this revocation were far greater than 
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the ROll1an Catholics of Ireland ever aspired to undel 
a contrary establif'lnnent. The ntunber of their suf- 
ferers, if considered absolutely, is not half of ours; it 
considered relatively to the body of each con1n1unity. 
it is not perhaps a twentieth part. And then the 
penalties and incapacities which grew from that revo. 
cation are not so grievous in their nature, nor so cer- 
tain in their execution, nor so ruinous by a ,great 
deal to the civil prosperity of the state, as those which 
we have established for a perpetual law in our unhap- 
py country. It cannot be thought to arise from af 
fectation, that I call it so. '''""hat other name can be 
given to a country which contains so Inany hundred 
thousands of human creatures reduced to a state of 
the most abject servitude? 
In putting this parallel, I take it for granted that 
we can stand for this short time very clear of our 
party distinctions. If it were enough, by the use 
of an odious and unpopular word, to deterlnine the 
question, it would be no longer a subject of rational 
disquisition; .since that very prejudice which gives 
these odious nanles, and 'which is the party charged 
for doing so, and for the conseqnences of it, would 
then become the judge also. But I flatter myself 
that not a few. will be found who do not think that 
the names of Protestant and Papist can make any 
change in the nature of essential justice. Such men 
will not allO'w that to be proper treahnent to the one 
of these denominations which would be cruelty to the 
other, and ,vhich converts its very crin1e into the in- 
strulllent of its defence: they will hardly persuade 
themselyes that what was bad policy in France can 
be good in Ireland, or that ",
hat was intolerable 
injustice in an arbitrary n10narch becomes, only by 
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being more extended and Inore violent, an equita- 
ble procedure in a country professing to be governed 
by la,v. It is, ho,vever, inlpossible not to observe 
with sonle concern, that there are Inany also of a 
different disposition, - a nUlnber of persons ,vhose 
luinds are so forlued that they find the cOlnnlunion 
of religion to be a close and au endearing tie, and 
their country to be no bond at all, - to Wh01U C0111- 
ll}On altars are a better relation than conUl1on habi- 
tations and a conlnlon civil interest, - ,vho:::le hearts 
are touched with the distresses of foreigners, and are 
abundantly awake to all the tenderness of lnunan 
feeling on such an occasion, even at the 1110IUCllt 
that they are iuflicting the very saIne distresses, or 
worse, on their fello,v-citizens, ,vithout the least sting 
of cOlupassion or reluorse. To cOl1uniserate the dis- 
tresses of all men suffering inllocently, perhaps meri- 
toriously, is generous, and very agreeable to the bet- 
ter part of our nature, - a disposition that ought by 
all means to be cherished. -But to transfer lnunanity 
from its natural basis, our legitÎ1nate and hOllIe-bred 
connections, - to lose all feeling for those who have 
grown up by our sides, in our eyes, the benefit of 
whose cares and labors ,ve have partaken froin our 
birth, and meretriciously to huut abroad after foreign 
affectiong, is such a disarrangenlent of the .whole sys- 
tenl of our duties, that I do not kno,v ,vhether benev- 
olence so displaced is not ahuost the sanle thing as 
destroyed, or ,vhat effect bigotry could have produced 
that is more fatal to society. This no one could help 
observing, ,vho has :::Ieen our doors kindly and bount
- 
fully thrown open to foreign sufferers fòr conscience, 
,vhilst through tho saDIe ports ,vere issuing fugitives 
of our o,vn, driven froin their country for a cause 
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which to an indifferent person ,,
ould seem to be ex- 
actly sÏIuilar, 'whilst we stood by, "Tithout any sense 
of the Ïl11propriety of this extraordinary scene, accus- 
ing and practising injustice. For IUY part, there is 
no circUl11stance, in all the contradictions of our 1110st 
1l1ystcrious nature, that appears to be Blore hun1Ïliat- 
ing than the use ,ve are disposed to make of those sad 
eX
llnples which seenl purposely 11larked for our cor- 
rection and Ï111provement. E\Tery instance of fury and 
bigotry in other lnen, one should think, ,vonld natu- 
rally fill us with an horror of that disposition. The 
effect, ho,vever, is directly contrary. 'Ye are in- 
spired, it is true, with a very sufficient hatred for 
the party, but \vith no detestation at all of the pro- 
ceeding. Nay, we are apt to urge our dislike of such 
11leasures as a reason for imitating them, - and, by 
an ahnost incredible absurdity, because S0111e po\vers 
have destroyed their country by their persecuting 
spirit, to argue, that we ought to retaliate on thelll 
by destroying our own. Such are the effects, and 
such, I fear, has been the intention, of those num- 
berless books which are daily printed and industri- 
ously spread, of the persecutions in other countries 
and other religious persuasions. - These observations, 
which are a digre
sion, but hardly, I think, can be 
considered as a departure fronl the subject, have 
detained us son1e tilne: we will now come more di- 
rectly to our purpose. 
It has been shown, I hope with sufficient evidence, 
that a constitution against the interest of the many is 
rather of the nature of a grievance than of a law; 
that of all grievances it is the lnost weighty and 
ilnportant; that it is lnade without due authority, 
against all the acknowledged principleð of jurispru- 


... 
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dence, against the opinions of all the great lights in 
that science; and that such is the tacit sense even of 
those .who act in the n10st contrary manner. These 
pOInts are, indeed, so evident, that I apprehend the 
abettors Qf the penal system ,viII ground their de- 
fence on an adn1ission, and not on a denial of theine 
They will lay it down as a principle, that the Prot- 
estant religion is a thing beneficial for the whole COln- 
111unity, as well in its civil interests as in those of a 
superior order. Fronl thence they ,vill argue, that, 
the end being essentially beneficial, the IneallS be- 
COlne instrulnentally so; that these penalties and in- 
capacities are not final canses of the la\v, but only 
a discipline to bring over a deluded people to their 
real interest, and therefore, though they Inay be 
harsh in their operation, they ,viII be pleasant in 
their effects; and be they what they will, they can- 
not be considered as a very extraordinary hardship, 
as it is in the power of the sufferer to free hin1self 
when he pleases, and that only by converting to a 
better religion, which it is his duty to en1brace, even 
though it ,vere attended with all those penalties froln 
whence ill reality it delivers him: if he suffers, it is 
his own fault; volenti non fit inJuria. 
I shall be very short, without being, I think, the 
less satisfactory, in my answer to these topics, because 
they never can be urged froIn a conviction of their 
validity, and are, indeed, only the usual and in1potent 
struggles of those ,vho are uIHvilling to abandon a 
practice ,vhich they are unable to defend. First, 
then, I observe, that, if the principle of their final 
and beneficial intention be adluitted as a just ground 
for such proceedings, there Hever ,vas, in the bhuna- 
LIe 
ellSC uf the worù, nor ever can be, such a thing 
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as a religious persecution in the world. Such an in- 
tention is pretended Lyall Blen, - ,vho all not only 
insist that their religion has the sanction of Heaven, 
but is likewise, and for that reason, the best and 1110st 
convenient to hun1an society. All religious perse- 
cution, )11'. Bayle ,yell observes, is grounded upon a 
ll1iserable petitio principii. You are wrong, I am 
right; you Iuust COlne over to n1e, or you must suf- 
fer. Let Ine add, that the great inlet by ,vhich a 
color for oppression has entered in to the ,vorld. is by 
one luan's pretending to determine concerning the 
happiness of another, and by clailuing a right to use 
what Ineans he thinks proper in order to bring hÎln to 
a sense of it. It is the ordinary and trite sophisnl of 
oppression. But there is not yet such a convenient 
ductility in the hU111an understanding as to 111ake us 
capable of being persuaded that men can possibly 
mean the ultiluate good of the whole society by ren- 
dering miserable for a century together the greater 
part of it, - or that anyone has such a reversionary 
benevolence as seriously to intend the reluote good of 
a late posterity, who call give up the present elljoy- 
n1ent which every honest man Inust have in the hap- 
piness of his contelnporaries. Everybody is satisfied 
that a conservation and secure enjoYluent of our nat- 
ural rights is the great and ultinlate purpose of civil 
society, and that therefore all for111s whatsoever of 
gOyern111ent are only good as they are subservient to 
that purpose to which they are entirely subordinate. 
Now to aÎll1 at the establislunent of any form of gov- 
ernlnent by sacrificing what is the substance of it, to 
take a,vay or at least to suspend the rights of Nature 
in order to an approved system for the protection of 
them, and for the sake of that about which 111enlllust 
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dispute forever to postpone those things about ,vhich 
they have no controversy at all, and this not in mi- 
nute and subordinate, but large and principal objects, 
is a procedure as preposterous and aLsurd in argu- 
ment as it is oppressive and cruel in its effect. For 
the Protestant religion, nor (I speak it with rever. 
ence, I aln sure) the truth of onr COlnlllon Chri
tian- 
ity, is not so clear as this proposition, - that alllHon, 
at least the majority of men in the society, ought to 
enjoy the comn1on advantages of it. Yon fall, there- 
fore, into a double error: first, you incur a certain 
mischief for an advantage which is cOlnparatively 
problen1atical, even though you were surè of obtain- 
ing it; secondly, ,vhatever the proposed advantage 
may be, were it of a certain nature, the attainn1ellt 
of it is by no means certain; and such deel) gaIning 
for stakes so valuable ought not to be adnlÌtted: the 
risk is of too much consequence to society. If no 
other country furnished exalnples of this risk, yet 
our la,vs and our country are enough fully to den10n- 
strate the fact: Ireland, after ahnost a century of 
persecution, is at this hour full of penalties and full 
of Papists. This is a point which would lead us a 
great ,vay; but it is only just touched here, having 
much to say upon it in its proper place. So that you 
have incurred a certain and an Ï1nlllediate inconven- 
ience for a ren10te and for a doubly uncertain ben- 
efit. - Thus far as to the argulnent which would 
sanctify the injustice of these laws by the benefits 
,yhich are proposed to arise frolll them, and as to that 
liberty which, by a new political cl1elnistry, was to he 
extracted out of a system of oppression. 
Now' a8 to the other point, that the objects of these 
laws 
uffer voluntarily: this seems to me to be an 
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insult rather than an arglllnent. For, besides that it 
totally annihilates every characteristic and therefore 
e, ery faulty idea of persecution, just as the foriner 
does, it supposes, what is false in fact, that it is in a 
man's moral power to change his religion .whenever 
his convenience requires it. If he be beforehand sat- 
isfied that your opinion is better than his, he will vol- 
untarily come over to you, and without compubion, 
and then your law would be unnecessary; but if he 
is not so convinced, he lnust know that it is his duty 
in this point to sacrifice his interest here to his opin- 
ion of his eternal happines
, else he could have in 
reality no religion at all. In the fonner ca
e, there- 
fore, as your law would be unnecessary, in the latter 
it would be persecuting: that is, it would put your 
penalty and his ideas of duty in the opposite scales; 
which is, or I kno\v not what is, the precise idea of 
persecution. If, then, you require a renunciation of 
his conscience, as a prelÍlninary to his adnlission to 
the rights of society, you annex, morally speaking, an 
inlpossible condition to it. In this case, in the lan- 
guage of reason and jurisprudence, the condition 
.would be void, and the gift absolute; as the practice 
runs, it is to establish the condition, and to withhold 
the benefit. The 
uffering is, then, not voluntary. 
And I never heard any other argulnent, drawn froln 
the nature of laws and the good of lnllnan society, 
urged in faT"or of those proscriptive statutes, except 
those which have just been mentioned. 
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CI-IAPTER III. 


PART II, 


THE second head upon which I propose to consider 
those statutes with regard to their object, and which 
is the next in hnportance to the n1agnitude, and of 
almost equal concern in the inquiry into the justice 
of these la,ys, is its possession. It is proper to recol- 
lect that this religion, which is so persecuted in it
 
members, is the old religion of the country, and the 
once established religion of the state, - the very saIne 
which had for centuries received the countenance and 
sanction of the laws, and froll1 which it ,vould at one 
time have been highly penal to have' dissented. In 
proportion as n1anldnd has becolne enlightened, the 
idea of religious persecution, under any circum- 
stances, has been almost universally exploded by all 
good and thinking Inen. The only faint shado,v of 
difficulty which relnains is concerning the introduc- 
tion of ne\v opinions. Experience has shown, that, 
if it has been favorable to the cause of truth, it has 
not been ahvays conducive to the peace of sOGiety. 
Though a new religious sect should even be totally 
free in itself froin any tU1l1UltUOUS and disorderly 
zeal, which, however, is rarely the case, it has a ten- 
dency to create a resistance from the establishment 
in possession, productive of great disorders, and thus 
becoines, innocently indeed, but yet very certainly, 
the cause of the bitterest dissensions in the COln1l1011- 
wealth. To a 111ind not thoroughly saturated ,vith 
the tolerating maxinls of the GOfìpel, a preventive 
persecution, on such principles, 111ight come recom- 
Inended by strong, and, apparently, no iminoral mo- 
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tives of policy, whilst yet the contagion was recent, 
and had laid hold but on a few persons. The 
truth is, these politics are rotten and hollow at bot- 
tOln, as all that are founded upon any however mi- 
nute a degree of positive injustice lllUst ever be. But 
they are specious, and sufficiently so to delude a man 
of sense and of integrity. But it is quite otherwi
( 
with the attelnpt to eradicate by violence a wide- 
spreading and established religious opinion. If the 
people are in an error, to inform then1 is not only 
fair, but charitable; to drive them is a strain of the 
Inost Inanifest injustice. If not the right, the pre- 
sUluption, at least, is ever on the side of possession.. 
Are they mistaken? if it does not fully justify them,.. 
it is a great alleviation of guilt, which luay be 111in- 
gled with their nlisfortune, that the error is none of 
their forging, - that they received it on as good a 
footing as they can receive your laws and your 
legislative authority, because it ,vas handed down 
to theln froln their ancestors. The opinion 111ay be 
erroneous, but the principle is undoubtedly right; 
and you punish them for acting upon a principle 
which of all others is perhaps the Inost necessary 
for preserving society, an huplicit adn1Ïration and 
adherence to the establishments of their forefathers. 
If, indeed, the legislative authority was on all 
hands adn1Ïtted to be the ground of religious per- 
suasion, I should readily allow that dissent would 
be rebellion. In this case it would make no differ- 
ence whether the opinion was sucked in with the 
milk or imbibed yesterday; because the same legis- 
lative authority which had settled could destroy it 
with all the po,ver of a creator over his creature. 
But this doctrine is universally disowned, and for a. 
VOL, VI 22 
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very plain reason. Religion, to have any force on 
men's understandings, indeed to exist at all, must 
be supposed paran10unt to laws, and independent 
for its substance upon any Inln1an institution, - else 
it would he the absurdest thing in the ,vorId, an ac- 
knowledged cheat. Religion, therefore, is not be- 
lieyed because the laws have established it, but it is 
c!'tahlished because the leading part of the con1mu- 
llity have previously belieycd it to be true. As no 
water can rise higher than its spring, no establish 
n1ent can have Inore authority than it derives froin 
its principle; and the po\ver of the goVerIllnent can 
with no appearance of reason go further coercively 
than to bind and hold do,vn 'tho
e who have once 
consented to their opinions. The consent is the ori- 
gin of the ,vhole. If they atten1pt to proceed fur- 
ther, they disown the foundation upon \vhich their 
own establishn1ent was built, and they claÏ1n a relig- 
ious as::5cnt upon mere human authority, which has 
been just now shown to be absurd and preposterous, 
and which they in fact confess to be so. 
However, we are warranted to go thus far. The 
people often actually do (and perhaps they cannot 
in general do better) take their religion, not on the 
coercive, which is ilnpossible, but on the influencing 
authority of their governors, as wise and informed 
men. But if they once take a religion on the word 
of the state, they cannot in con1mon sense do so a 
second tilne, unless they have sorne concurrent rea- 
son for it. The prejudice in favor of your wisdom 
is shook by your change. You confess that you have 
been wrong, and yet you ,vol.lld pretcnd to dictate 
by your sole authority; whereas you disengage tho 
mind by embarrassing it, For ,vhy should I prefer 
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your opinion of to-day to your persuasion of yester- 
day? If we must resort to prepo
sessions for the 
ground of opinion, it is in the nature of man rather 
to defer to the wisdom of times past, whose weak- 
ness is not before his eyes, than to the pre
ellt, of 
whose i111becility he has daily experience. 'T enera- 
tiOll of antiquity is congenial to the hunlan Blind. 
'Vhen, therefore, an establishment would persecute 
an opinion in possession, it sets against it all the pow- 
erful prejudices of hU111an nature. It even sets its 
own authority, ,vhen it is of 1110st weight, against 
itself in that yery circu111stance in which it nlust ne- 
cessarily haye the least; and it opposes the stable 
prejudice of tÍ1ne against a new opinion founded on 
mutability: a consideration that lnust render cOlnpul- 
sion in such a case the more grieyous, as there is no 
security, that, when the mind is settled in the ne\v 
opinion, it may not be obliged to give place to one 
that is still newer, or even to a return of the old. 
But when an ancient establishnlent begins early to 
persecute an innovation, it stands upon quite other 
grounds, and it has all the prejudices and preslllllp- 
tions on its side. It puts its own authority, not only 
of C0111pulsioll, but prepossession, the veneration of 
past age, as well as the activity of the present tÍ1ne, 
against the opinion only of a private 111an or set of 
men. If there be no reason, there is at least sonle 
consistency in its proceedings. C0111111anding to con- 
stancy, it does nothing but that of which it sets an 
exalnple itself. But an opinion at once ne,vand per- 
secuting is a monster; because, in the very instant 
in ,vhich it takes a liberty of change, it doe
 not 
leave to you even a liberty of perseverance. 
Is, then, no improve111ent to be brought into soci- 
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cty? Undoubtedly; but not by cOlnpulsion, - but by 
encouragelnent, - but by countenance, fayor, privi- 
leges, which are powerful, and are lawful instrulnents. 
The coercive authority of the state is lhnited to ,vhat 
is necessary for its existence. To this belongs the 
whole order of crin1Ïnal law. It considers as crilnes 
,(that is, the object of punishn1ent) trespasses against 
those rules for which society was instituted. The 
law punishes delinquents, not because they are not 
good men, but because they are intolerably wicked. 
It does bear, and n1ust, with the vices and the follies' 
of Inen, until they actually strike at the root of 
order. This it does in things actually 1110ral. In 
all matters of speculative in1provement the case is 
stronger, even where the Inatter is properly of lnunan 
cognizance. But to consider an averseness to Íln- 
proven1ent, the not arriving at perfection, as a crin1e, 
is against all tolerably correct jurisprudence; for, if 
the resistance to in1provelnent should be great and 
any way general, they would in effect give up the ne- 
cessary and substantial part in favor of the perfec- 
tion and the finishing. 
But, say the abettors of our penal laws, this old 
possessed superstition is such in its principles, that 
society, on its general principles, cannot subsist along 
'with it. Could a man think such an objection possi- 
ble, if he had not actually heard it made, - an ob- 
jection contradicted, not by hypothetical reasoniilgs, 
but the clear evidence of the most decisive facts? 
Society not only exists, but flourishes at this hour, 
with this superstition, in many countries, under every 
form of governn1en t, - in son1e established, in SOlne 
tolerated, in others upon an equal footing. And was 
there no civil society at all in these killgdon1s before 
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the Reformation? To say it was not as ,veIl consti- 
tuted as it ought to be is saying nothing at all to the 
purpose; for that assertion evidently regards inlpro,.e- 
luent, not existence. It certainly did then exist; 
and it as certainly then was at least as n1uch to the 
advantage of a very great part of society as ,,,hat ,ve 
have brought in the place of it: which is, indeed, a 
great blessing to those who have profited of the 
change; but to all the rest, as we have '\Tough t, 
that is, by blending general persecution with partial 
refonnation, it is the very reverse. \\T e found the 
people heretics and idolaters; 'we have, by way of 
improving their condition, rendered then1 slaves and 
beggars: they ren1ain in all the misfortune of their 
old errors, and all the superadded n1isery of their re- 
cent pUllisluuent. '.rhey were happy enough, in their 
opinion at least, before the change; what benefits 
society then had, they partook of thel11 all. They 
are no"r excluded from those benefits; and, so far 
as civil society conlprehends then1, and as we have 
managed the nlatter, our persecutions are so far from 
being necessary to its existence, that our very ref- 
orn1ation is made in a degree noxious. If this be 
improven1ent, truly I know not 'what can be called 
a depravation of society. 
But as those who argue in this manner are perpet- 
ually shifting the question, having begun with object- 
ing, in order to give a fair and public color to their 
schelue, to a toleration of those opinions as subversive 
of society in general, they will surely end by aban- 
doning the broad part of the argun1ent, and attelnpt- 
ing to show that a toleration of them is inconsistent 
with the estaLlished government aluong us. XO\V, 
though this position be in reality as untenable as the 
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other, it is not altogether such an absurdity on the 
face of it. .All I shall here observe is, that those ,vho 
lay it do\vn little consider ,vhat a ,vound they are 
giving to that establishment for \vhich they pretend 
so 111uch zeal. However, as this is a consideration, 
not of general justice, but of particular and national 
policy, and as I have reserved a place expre

ly, 
where it ,vill undergo a thorough discussion, I shall 
not here embarrass myself ,vith it, - being resolved 
to preserve all the order in my po,ver, in the exalni- 
nation of this inlportant, Inelancholy subject. 
However, before ,ve pass fronl this point concern- 
ing possession, it ,yill be a relaxation of the mind, 
not ,vholly foreign to our purpose, to take a short 
revie\v of the extraordinary policy which has been 
held with regard to religion in thü.t kingdoln, fron1 
the tÏlne our ancestors took possession of it. The 
most able antiquaries are of opinion, and Archbish- 
op Usher, ,vholn I reckon alnongst the first of them, 
has, I think, shown, that a religion not very remote 
froln the present Protestant persuasion. ,vas that of 
the Irish before the union of that kingdonl to the 
crown of England. If this was not directly the fact, 
this at least seems very probable, that Papal author- 
ity ,vas much lower in Ireland than in other coun- 
tries. This union was made under the authority of 
an arbitrary grant of Pope .Adrian, in order that the 
Church of Ireland should be reduced to the same ser- 
yitude with those that ,vere nearer to his see. It is 
not very ,vonderful that an alnbitious monarch should 
make use of any pretence in his way to so considera- 
ble an object. "That is extraordinary is, that for a 
very long tilne, even quite down to the Reforn1ation, 
and in their most solen1n acts, the kings of England 
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founded their title ,,
holly on this grant: they called 
for obedience frol11 the people of Ireland, not 011 prin- 
ciples of subjection, but as vassals and nlesne lords 
between them and the Popes; and they omitted no 
measure of force or policy to estaLlish that Papal au- 
thority, with all the distinguishing articles of religion 
connected with it, and to nlake it take deep root in 
the minds of the people. K ot to crowd instances un- 
necessary, I shall select two, one of 'which is in print, 
the other on record, - the one a treaty, the other au 
act of Parliament. The first is the submission of the 
Irish chiefs to Richard the Second, lnentioned by Sir 
John Davies. In this pact they bind thelnselves for 
the future to preserve peace and allegiance to the 
kings of England, under certain pecuniary penalties. 
But what is relnarkable, these fines were all cove- 
nanted to be paid into the Apostolical Chamber, 
supposing the Pope as the superior power, whose 
peace was broken and whose luajesty was violated 
in disobeying his governor. By this tinIe, so far as 
regarded England, the kings had extremely abridged 
the Papal power in nlany 11laterial particulars: they 
had passed the Statute of Provisors, the Statute of 
Præ'11luni're, - and, indeed, struck out of the Papal 
authority all things, at least, that seeuled to infringe 
on their terTIporal independence. In Ireland, howev- 
er, their proceeding was directly the reverse: there 
they thought it expedient to exalt it at least as high 
as ever: for, so late as the reign of Ed ward the 
Fourth, the following short, but very explicit, act 
of Parliament was passed:- 
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IV. ED. Cap. 3. 
" An .act, whereby letters patent of pardon from the 
king to those that sue to ROlne for certain bene- 
fices is void. Rot. ParI. 


"Item, At the request of the connnons, it is 01'- 
deyned and established, by authority of the said Par- 
liament, that all Inaner letters patents of the king, 
of pardons or pardon granted by the king, or here- 
after to be granted, to any provisoI' that claÌ1n any 
title by the bulls of the Pope to any maneI' benefices, 
where, at the tilne of the inlpetrating of the said bulls 
of provision, the benefice is full of an inCtllnbent, that 
then the said letters patents of pardon or pardons be 
void in law and of none effect." 


When, by every expedient of force and policy, by 
a war of some centuries, by extirpating a lltunber of 
the old, and hy bringing in a nunlber of ne"r people 
full of those opinions and intending to propagate 
them, they had fully conlpassed their object, they 
suddenly took another turn, - commenced an oppo- 
site persecution, made heavy laws, carried on mighty 
wars, inflicted and suffered the worst evils, extirpated 
the Illass of the old, brought in new inhD,bitants; and 
they continue at this day an oppressive systeln, and 
may for four hundred years to come, to eradicate 
opinions which by the san1e violent Ineans they had 
been four hundred years endeavoring by every Ineans 
to establish. They con1pelled the people to sublnit, 
by the forfeiture of all their civil rights, to the. Pope's 
authority, in its most extravagant and unbounded 
sense, as a giver of kingdolns; and no,v they refuse 
even to tolerate theln in the 1110st 1110Ùerate and chas- 
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ti.sed sentiments concerning it. No country, I be- 
lieve, since the world began, has suffered so much 
on account of religion, or h
s been so variously har- 
assed both for Popery and for Protestailtism. 
It willllO'V be seen, that, even if these laws could 
be supposed agreeable to those of Nature in these 
particulars, on another and alnlost as strong a prin- 
ciple they are yet unjust, as being contrary to positive 
cOlllpact, and the public faith most solenluly plight- 
ed. On the surrender of Linlerick, and sonle other 
Irish garrisons, in the war of the Revolution, the 
Lords Justices of Ireland and the cOlllmander-in- 
chief of the king's forces signed a capitulation with 
the Irish, which was afterwards ratified by the king 
hinlself by inspexirnu8 under the great seal of Eng- 
land. It contains SOllle public articles relative to the 
whole body of the ROlllall Catholics in that kingdom, 
and SOllle with regard to the security of the greater 
part of the inhabitants of five counties. What the 
latter ,vere, or in ,vhat manner they were observed, is 
at this day of llluch less puhlic concern. The former 
are two, - the first and the ninth. The first is of 
this tenor: -" The Roman Catholics of this kingdom 
[Ireland] shall enjoy such privileges in the exer- 
cise of their religion as are consistent with the laws 
of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in the reign of King 
Charles the Second. And their 
Iajesties, as soon as 
affairs \vill permit them to SUlllmon a Parliament in 
this kingdolll, will endeavor to procure the said Ro- 
man Catholics such farther security in that particu- 
lar as may preserve them froln any disturbance upon 
the account of their said religion." The ninth arti- 
cle is to this effect: -" The oath to be administered 
to such ROlnan Catholics as SUblllit to their 
lajesties' 
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governlnent shall bo the oath abovesaid, and no oth- 
er," - viz., the oath of allegiance, lliade by act of 
Parliament in England, in tho first year of their then 
J\tlajesties; as required by the second of the Arti- 
cles of Linlerick. COlnpare this latter article with 
the penal laws, as they are stated in the Second 
Chapter, and judge ,vhether they seOlH to be the 
public acts of the saIne po\ver, and observe ,vhether 
other oaths are tendered to them, and under what 
penalties. Conlpare the fornler with the saIne laws, 
from the beginning to the end, aud judge whether 
the ROll1an Catholics have been preserved, agreeably 
to the sense of the article, frolH any disturbance up- 
on account of their religion, - or rather, ,vhether on 
that account there is a single right of Nature or 
benefit of society ,vhich ha.s not been either totally 
taken away or considerably Ì1npaired. 
But it is said, that the legislature ,vas not bound 
by this article, as it has never been ratified in Parlia- 
ment. I do admit that it never had that sanction, 
and that the Parliament ,vas under no obligation to 
ratify these articles by any express act of theirs. 
But still I alll at a loss ho,v they came to be the less 
valid, on the principles of our Constitution, by be- 
ing without that sanction. They certainly bound the 
king and his successors. The words of the article 
do this, or they do nothing; and so far as the cro,vn 
had a share in passing those acts, the public faith 
was unquestionably broken. In Ireland such a breach 
on the part of the crown was much more unpardon- 
able in adn1Ínistl'ation than it would have been here. 
They have in Ireland a ,vay of preventing any bill 
even fronl approaching the royal presence, in nlat- 
tel'S of far less importance than the honor and faith 
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of the crown and the ,veIl-being of a great body of 
the people. For, besides that they Inight have op- 
posed the very first suggestion of it in the House of 
Coml11ons, it could not be fran1ed into a bill ,vithout 
the approbation of the Council in Ireland. It could 
not be returned to tholn again without the approba- 
tion of the King and Council here. They Inight have 
111et it again in its second passage through that House 
of Parlian1ent in which it was originally suggested, as 
W"en as in the othe1'. If it had escaped then1 through 
all these nutzes, it was again to COU1e before the Lord 
Lieutenant, \vho n1ight have sunk it by a refusal of 
the royal assent. The Constitution of Ireland has 
interposed all those checks to the passing of a.ny 
constitutional act, however insignificant in its own 
nature. But did the administration in that reign 
avail thelnselves of anyone of those opportunities? 
They never gave the act of the eleventh of Queen 
Anne the least degree of opposition in anyone stage 
of its progress. What is rather the fact, many of the 
queen's servants encouraged it, recon1mended it, were 
in reality the true authors of its passing in Parlia- 
111ent, instead of recomlnending and using their ut- 
1110St endeavor to establish a law directly opposite in 
its tendency, as they were bound to do by the express 
letter of the very first article of the Treaty of Linler- 
ick. To say nothing further of the n1Ìnistry, who in 
this instance 1110st shan1efully betrayed the faith of 
government, n1ay it not be a matter of SOlne degree 
of doubt, whether the Parliall1ent, who do not claim 
a right of dissolving the force of moral obligation, 
did not n1ake themselves a party in this breach of 
contract, by presenting a bill to the crown in direct 
violation of those articles so solemnly and so recently 
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executed, which by the Constitution they had full 
authority to execute? 
It Inay be further objected, that, when the Irish 
requested the ratification of Parlian1ent to those ar- 
ticles, they did, in effect, then1selves entertain a 
doubt concerning their validity without snch a rat- 
ification. To this I answer, that the collateral secu- 
rity was meant to bind the crown, and to hold it firn1 
to its engagements. They did not, therefore, call it 
a perfecting of the security, but an additional security, 
'which it could not have been, if the first had been 
void; for the Parlialnent could not bind itself 1110re 
than the crown had bound itself. And if all had 
made but one security, neither of then1 could be 
called additio
al with propriety or common sense. 
But let us suppose that they did apprehend there 
might have been son1ething ,vanting in this security 
without the sanction of Parlialnent. They were, how- 
ever, evidently mistaken; and this surplusage of theirs 
did not \veaken the validity of the single contract, 
upon the known principle of law, Non solent, quæ 
abundant, vitiare scripturas. For nothing is n10re 
evident than that the crO"Tl1 was bound, and that no 
act can be made without the royal assent. But the 
Constitut.iol1 will warrant us in going a great deal 
further, and in affirming, that a treaty executed by 
the crown, and contradictory of no preceding law, is 
full as binding on the whole body of the nation a
 
if it had twenty tÏInes received the sanction of Par- 
lian1el1t; because the very saIne Constitution whjch 
has given to the Houses of Pariiallle'nt their definite 
authority has also left in the crown the trust of Inak- 
ing peace, as a consequence, and much the best con- 
s
quel1ce, of the prerogative of lnaking ,var. If the 
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peace was ill made, nlY Lord Gahuoy, Coningsby, 
and Porter, who signed it, were respon
ible; because 
they were subject to the cornlulu1Ïty. But its own 
contracts are not subject to it: it is subject to then1 ; 
and the COl1lpact of the king acting constitutionally 
was the cOlnpact of the nation. 
Observe what nlonstrous cODsequences would re- 
sult fro1l1 a contrary position. A foreign enelUY has 
en tered, or a strong dOluestic one has arisen in the 
nation. In such events the circulllstances may be, 
and often have been, such that a Parlianlent cannot 
sit, This ,,-as precisely the case in that rebellion in 
Ireland. It ,vill be adluitted also, that their po,ver 
nlay be so great as to nlake it very prudent to treat 
with them, in order to save effusion of blood, perhaps 
to save the nation. Now could such a treaty be at 
all Blade, if your enenlies, or rebels, ,,-ere fully per- 
suaded, that, in these times of confusion, there was 
no authority in the state which could hold out to 
thelU an inviolable pledge for their future security, 
but that there lurked in the Constitution a dormant, 
but irresistible power, who would not think itself 
bound by the ordinary subsistil
g and contracting 
authority, but might rescind its acts and obligations 
at pleasure? This would be a doctrine made to per- 
petuate and exasperate war; and on that principle it 
directly Ï1upugns the law of nations, which is built 
upon this principle, that war should be softened as 
lunch as possible, and that it should cease as soon as 
possible, between contending parties and COluluuni- 
ties. The king has a po,ver to pardon individuals. 
If the king holds out his faith to a robber, to COlne in 
on a promise of pardon, of life and estate, and, in all 
. respects, of a full indelunity, shall the Parliament say 
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that he must nevertheless be executed, that his estate 
n1ust be forfeited, or that he shall be abridged of any 
of the privileges \vhich he before held as a subject? 
Nobody \vill affirll1 it. In such a case, the breach of 
faith would not only be on the part of the king who 
assented to such an act, but on the part of the Par- 
liament who made it. As the king represents the 
whole contracting capacity of the nation, so far as his 
prerogative (unlimited, as I said before, by any pre- 
cedent law) can extend, he acts as the national pro- 
curator on all such occasions. 'Vhat is true of a rob- 
ber is true of a rebel; and what is true of one robber 
or rebel is as true, and it is a much more important 
truth, of one hundred thousand. 
rfo urge this part of the argulnen t further is, in- 
deed, I fear, not necessary, for two reasons: first, 
that it seems tolerably evident in itself; and next, 
that there is but too much ground to apprehend that 
the actual ratification of Parliament would, in the 
then telnper of parties, have proved but a very slight 
and trivial security. Of this there is a very strong 
example in the history of those very articles: for, 
though the Parliament omitted in the reign of King 
Willialn to ratify the first and most general of theIn, 
they did actually confirm the second and more liIn- 
ited, that which related to the security of the inhabi- 
tants of those five counties which were in arms when 
the treaty was Inade. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN the foregoing book we considered these laws 
in a very simple point of view, and in a very general 
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one, -lnerely as a SystCll1 of hardship Ï1nposed on 
the body of the cOlnnlullity; and froll1 thence, and 
froln SOlne other arguments, inferred the general in- 
justice of such a procedure. In this we shall be 
obliged to be more n1Ïnute; and the matter will be- 
COlne more cOlnp
ex as we undertake to demonstrate 
the mischievous and Ï1npolitic consequences \vhich the 
particular 11lode of this oppressive system, and the 
instrull1ellts w"l1Ïch it elnploys, operating, as ,ve said, 
on this extensive object, produce on the national pros- 
perity, quiet, and security. 
The stock of lnaterials by \vhich any nattoll IS ren- 
dered flourishing and prosperous are its industry, its 
knowledge or skill, its 1110rals, its execution of justice, 
its courage, and the national union in directing these 
powers to one point, and lnaking thell1 all centre in 
the public benefit. Other than these, I do not know 
and scarcely can conceive any means by ,vhich a 
cOlnmunity fi1ay flourish. 
If we show that these penalla\ys of Ireland destroy 
not one only, but every onc, of these m
terials of pub- 
lic prosperity, it ,viII not be difficult to perceive that 
Great Britain, whilst they subsist, never can draw 
from that country all the advantages to ,vhich the 
bounty of Nature has entitled it. 
To begin with the first great instrument of nation- 
al happiness and strength, its industry: I must ob- 
serve, that, although these penal laws do,- indeed, in- 
flict lnany hardships on those who arc obnoxious to 
theIn, yet their chief, their 1110st extensive, and most 
certain operation is upon property. Those civil con- 
stitutions ,vhich promote industry are such as facil- 
itate the acquisition, secure the holding, enable the 
fixing, and suffer the alienation of property. Every 
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law which obstructs it in any part of this distribution 
is, in proportion to the force and extent of the ob- 
struction, a discouragement to industry. For a la\v 
against property is a la,v against industry, - the lat- 
ter having always the foriner, and nothing else, for 
its object. N o'v as to the acquisition of landed prop- 
erty, which is the foundation and support of all the 
other kinds, the laws have disabled three fourths of 
the inhabitants of Ireland from acquiring any estate 
of inheritance for life or years, or any charge ,vhat- 
soever on which two thirds of the Ï1l1proved yearly 
value is not reserved for thirty years. 
This confineluent of landed property to one set of 
hands, and preventing its free circulation through the 
community, is a most leading article of ill policy; be- 
cause it is Olle of the most capital discouragelnents 
to all that industry which may be employed Oll the 
lasting Üuproveinent of the soil, or is Dny .way con- 
versant about land. A -tenur
 of thirty years is evi- 
dently no tenure upon which to build, to plant, to 
raise inclosures, to change the nature of the ground, 
to make any new experiluent which might Ünprove 
agriculture, or to do anything more than ,vhat may 
ans\ver the iminediate and m0111entary calls of rent 
to the landlord, and leave subsistence to the tenant 
and his faluily. The desire. of acquisition is always 
a passion of long views. Confine a man to mOlnen- 
tary possession, and yon at once cut off that laudable 
avarice ,vhich every ,vise state has cherished as 0110 
of the first principles of its greatness. Allow a mall 
1Jut a teluporary possession, lay it down as a luaxÍ1u 
that he never can have auy other, and you in1medi- 
ately and infallibly turn him to temporary enjoy- 
ments: and these enjoYlnents are never the pleasures 
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of labor and free industry, whose quality it is to 
faluish the present hours and squander all upon 
prospect and futurity; thcy are, on the contrary, 
those of a thoughtless, loitering, and dissipated life. 
The people Inust be inevitably disposed to such per- 
nicious habits, lllerely fronl the short duration of 
their tenure which the law has allowed. But it is 
not enough that industry is checked by the confine- 
l11cnt of its views; it is further discouraged by thp 
liluitation of its O'Yll direct object, profit. This is a 
regulation extremely worthy of our attention, as it is 
not a consequential, but a direct discouragenlcnt to 
nlelioration, - as directly as if the la\v had said in 
express tenl1s, "Thou shalt not improve." 
But we have an additional argulllcnt to demon- 
strate the ill policy of denying the occupiers of land 
any solid property in it. Ireland is a country wholly 
unplanted. The fanns have neither dwelling-hous- 
es 1101' good offices; nor are the lands, ahnost any- 
,,
here, provided with fences and C0111nlUllications: in 
a word, in a very unimproved state. The land-owner 
there never takes upon hinI, as it is usual in this 
kingdoln, to supply all these conveniences, and to set 
do,vn his tenant in what nlay be called a conlpletely 
furnished farlll. If the tenant will not do it, it is 
never done. This circulustance shows how uliserably 
and peculiarly iUlpolitic it has been in Ireland to tie 
down the body of the tenantry to short and unprofit,. 
able tenures. A finished and furnished house ,vill 
be taken for any terIn, however short: if the repair 
lies on the owner, the shorter the better. But no 
one will take one not only unfurnished, but half 
built, but upon a term which, on calculation, will an- 
swer ,,-ith profit all his charges. It is on this princi'7- 
VOL. VI, 23 
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pIe that the R0111allH established their empl
yteusis, or 
fcc-farm. For though they extended the ordinary 
te1'1U of their location only to nine years, yet they 
encouraged a 1110re perlnanent letting to farm with 
the condition of Ïluprovelnent, as well as of aBnual 
payment, on the part of the tenant, where the land 
had lain rough and neglected, - and therefore in- 
,"euted this species of engrafted holding, in the latcr 
tiules, ,vhcn property calue to be worse distributed 
Ly falling in to a few hands. 
This denial of lauded property to the gross of the 
people has this further evil effect in preventing the 
ilnprovelucnt of land, that it prc,.cnts any of the prop- 
erty acquired in trade to be regorgcd, as it were, up- 
on the land. They nlust haye obscrved very little, 
who have not renlarkeù the bold aud liberal spirit of 
improvelnellt which per
ous bred to trade have often 
exerted on their laud-purchases: that they usually 
come to thelu with a 1110re abundant cOlllluand of 
ready Inoney than BI0st lalÙled nlen possess; and 
that they have in general a 111uch better idea, by 
long habits of calculative dealings, of the propriety 
of expcnding 
n order to acquire. Besides, such 111en 
often bring their spirit of COlnUlerce into their estates 
,vith thCl11, and Inake 111anufactures take a root, ,vhere 
.the 111ere landed gentry had perhaps no capital, per- 
haps no inclination, and, 1110st frequently, not suffi- 
.cient knowledge, to effect allythillg of tho kind. By 
these incallS, ,vhat beautiful and useful spots havo 
there not been 111aùe about trading and lnallufactnr- 
iug to'VllS, and how has ngriculture had reason to bless 
,that happy alliance with cOllHllercc! anù how nlÏser- 
able must that nation hc, whose fral11e of polity has 
,disjoined the lanùing a
:d the trading interests! 
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The great prop of this whole sy
ten1 is not pretend- 
ed to be its justice or its utility, but the supposed 
dal o lger to the state, which gave risè to it originally, 
and which, they apprehend, would return, if this 
syste1l1 were oyerturned. 'Yhilst, say they, the Pa- 
pists of this kingdo111 were pos
c
sed of landed prop- 
erty, and of the influence consequent to such proper- 
ty. their allegiance to the the crown of Great Britain 
,,-as ever insecure, the public peace \\-as ever liahle to 
be broken, and Protestants Hever could be a 11l01l1ent 
secure either of their propertics or of their li\-es. 
Indulgence only luade theln arrogant, and power 
daring; confidence only excited and cnabled thelu 
to exert their inherent treachery; and the tilnes 
which they generally selected for their IUOst wicked 
and desperate rebellions ,,-ere those in which they 
enjoyed the greatest ease and the most perfect tran- 
quillity. 
Such are the argtunents that are used, both pub- 
licly and privately, in every discussion upon this 
point. They are generally full of passion and of 
error, and built upon facts which in thell1selves are 
n10st false. It cannot, I confess, he denied, that those 
llliserahle perfol'lnances which go about under the. 
uanles of Histories of Ireland do, indeed, represent 
those events after this lUanneI'; and they would 
persuade us, contrary to the known order of. Xa- 
ture, that indulgence and 1110deration in go\-ernors 
is the natural incitelllent in subjects to rebel. But 
there is an interior history of Ireland, the genuine 
voice of its records and n10nunlents, .w"hich speaks 
a very different language fro1l1 these histories, froni 
Telnple and frolll Clarendon: these restore Sature 
to its just rights, and policy to its proper ordei'. For 
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they e'
cn no,v show to those ,vho have been at the 
pains to exalnillc theIn, and they nlay show one day 
to all the ,vorld, that thcsc rebellions ,vere not pro- 
duccd hy toleration, but Ly pcrsccution, - that they 
arose not fron1 just and lnild gOVCl'llll1ent, but froln 
the 1110st unparalleled opprcssion. These records ,vill 
be far froln giving the least countenance to a doctrine 
so repugnant to hunlanity and good sense as that th0 
sccurity of any establislllnent, civil or religious, can 
c'"cr dcpend upon the n1Ïsery of those ,vho live nnder 
it, or that its danger can arise fronl thcir quiet and 
prospcrity. God forbid that the history of this or 
any country should givc such encouragcrncnt to the 
folly or vices of those who govern! If it can be 
shown that the great rebellious of Ireland have 
arisen from atternpts to reduce the natives to the 
state to 'which they are now reduced, it will show 
t.hat all attelnpt to continue theln in that state will 
rather be disadvantageous to the public peace than 
any kind of security to it. These things have in 
some measure begun to appear already; and as far 
as regards the argull1eut drawn from former rebel- 
lions, it ,vill fall readily to the ground. But, for my 
part, I think the real danger to every state is, to ren- 
der its subjccts justly discontcnted; nor is there in 
politics or science any more Dffectual secrct for their 
security than to establish in their people a firrn opin- 
ion that no change can be for their advantage. It is 
true that bigotry and fanaticisnl may for a tilne dra,v 
. great nnlltitudcs of pcople fro In a knowledge of thcir 
true and sub
talltial interest. But upon this I have 
fo reillark three things. First, that such a telnper 
can never bccoine universal, or last for a long tilne 
The principle of religion is seldoln lasting; the l11a- 
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Jority of Inen are in no per
na!'ion bigots; they are 
not willing to sacrifice, on every vain inlagination that 
superstition or enthusiaSlll holùs forth, or that even 
zeal and piety recolnnlend, thc certain posse

ion of 
their tClnporal happiness. A,nù if such a spirit has 
been at any tin1e roused in a society, after it has had 
its paroxysnl it cOllllnonly subsides anù is quiet, and 
is even the ,yeakel' for the violence of its first exer- 
tion: security and ease are it
 1110rtal enen1Ìes. But, 
secondly, if anything can tend to revive and keep it 
up, it is to keep alive the passions of nlen by ill usage. 
This is enough to irritate even those who have not a 
spark of bigotry in their constitution to the n10st des- 
perate enterprises; it certainly will inflame, darken, 
and render I1101'e dangerons the spirit of bigotry in 
those who are possessed by it. Lastly, by rooting out 
any sect, you are never secure against the effects of 
fanaticis111; it nlay arise on the side of the nlost fa- 
vored opinions; and nlany are the instances ,,,,herein 
the established religion of a state has grown fero- 
cious and tnrned upon its keeper, and has often 
torn to pieces the cÍ\-il estaùlisilluent that had cher- 
ished it, and ,vhich it was designed to support: 
France, - England, - Holland. · 
But there nlay be danger of ,vishing a change, 
even where no religious l11oti,-e can operate; and 
cvery enelny to such a state conles as a friend to 
the subject; aud where other countries are uuder 
terror, they begin to hope. 
This argn111ent ad verecundiam has as much force 
as any such have. But I think it fares but very iu- 
differently with those w.ho Inake use of it; for they 
would get but little to be proycd abettors of tyranny 
at the expense of putting l11e to an inconvenient ac- 
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know-Iedgnlent. For if I were to confess that there 
are cireunlstallCes in ,dlich it ,vould be better to 
establish such a religion 


'\Vith regard to the Pope's interest. This foreign 
chief of their religion cannot be lTIOre formidable to 
us than to other Protestant couHtries. To conquer 
that cOllntry for hiInself is a wild chilnera; to en- 
conrage revolt in favor of foreign princes is fin ex- 
ploùcd idea Ül the politics of that court. Perhaps it 
,vould be full as dangerous to have the people under 
the conduct of factious pastors of their o\vn as under 
a foreign ecclesiastical court. 


In the second year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
were enacted several linlitations in the acquisition or 
the retaining of property, ,vhich had, so far as re- 
garded any general principles, hitherto relnained un- 
touched under all changes. 
These bills n1et no opposition either in the Irish 
Parlialuent or in the Ellglish Council, except froln 
private agents, who were little attended to; and they 
passed into laws ,vith the highest and 1nost general 
applauses, as all snch things are in the beginning, 
not as a system of persecution, but as masterpieces 
of the Inost subtle and refined politics. .A.ud to say 
tho truth, these laws, at first vie,v, have rather an 
appearance of a plan of vexatious litigation and 
cruoked law-chicanery than of a direct and sangni- 
uary attack upon the rights of private conscience: 
becanse they did not affect life, at least with regard 
to the laity; and 111aking the Catholic opinions rather 
the subject of civil regulations than of criminal pros.. 
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ecutions, to those ,vho are not law"Jrers and read these 
laws they only appear to be a species of jargon. For 
the execution of crÏ1ninal law has always a certain 
appearance of violence. Being exercised directly 011 
the persons of the' supposed offenders, and cOlnn1011ly 
executed in the face of the public, such exec1ltions 
are apt to excite sentiments of pity for the 
ufferers, 
and indignation against those \\yho are elnploy.ed in 
such cruelties, - being seen as single acts of cruelty, 
rather than as ill general principles of govennnellt. 
But the operation of the laws in question being such 
as comn10n feeling brings honle to every man's b0501n, 
they operate in a sort of comparative silence and ob- 
scurity; and though their cruelty is exceedingly great, 
it is never seen in a single exertion, and always es- 
capes comn1iseration, being scarce known, except to 
those w"ho view them in a general, which is always a 
cold and phlegmatic light. The first of these laws 
being Inade with so general a satisfaction, as the 
chief governors found that such things ,vere ex- 
trelnely acceptable to the leading people in that 
country, they were willing enough to gratify theln 
lfith the ruin of their fellow-citizens; they were not 
sorry to divert their attention fron1 other inquiries, 
and to keep them fixed to this, as if this had been 
the only real object of their national politics; and 
for nlany years there was no speech from the throne 
which did not with great appearance of seriousness 
recomlnend the passing of such laws, and scarce a 
session went over w"ithout in effect pa
sing SOlne of 
them, until they have by degrees grown to be the 
most considerable head in the Irish statute-book. At 
the same time giving a temporary and occasional 
mitigation to the severity of some of the harshest 
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of those laws, they appeared ill some sort the pro- 
tectors of those whom they ,vere in reality destroying 
by the estaùlishn1ent of general constitutions against 
them. At length, however, the policy of this expe- 
dien t is worn out; the passiolls of Inell are cooled; 
those la\vs begin to disclose thelnselves, and to pro- 
duce effects very different froIn those \vhich \vere 
pron1ised in Inaking then1: for crooked counsels are 
ever unwise; and nothing can be more absurd and 
dangerous than to tamper \vith the natural founda- 
tions of society, in hopes of keeping it up by certain 
contrivances. 
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LETrrER.. 


l\ ! y DEAR SIR, - Your letter is, to Inyself, inn 
l' nitely ob1iging: .with regard to you, I can find 
no fault with it, except that of a tone of 11l1l11ility and 
disqualification, ,vhich neither your rank, nor the 
place yon are in, nor the profession you belong to, 
nor your very extraordinary learnillg and talents, 
will in propriety denIand or perhaps adn1Ìt. These 
dispositions will be still less proper, if you should 
feel thenI in the extent your 1110desty leads you to 
express them. You have certainly given by far too 
strong a proof of self-diffidence by asking the opinion 
of a Inan circlllI1stanced as I aln, on the inIportant 
suqject of your letter . You are far more capable 
of. formlllg just conceptions upon it than I can be. 
Howcyer, since you are pleased to conlmand me to 
lay before you Iny thoughts, as Inaterials upon which 
your better judglnent Inay operate, I shall obey you, 
and subn1Ìt theIn, with great deference, to your me- 
lioration or rejection. 
But first pern1Ît me to put myself in the right. I 
owe you an answer to your fornler letter. It did not 
desire one, but it deser'
ed it. If not for an answer, 
it called for an acknowledgment. It was a ne,v fa- 
VOl"; and, indeed, I should be worse than insensible, 


. 'Yillinm Smith, Esq., to whom this Letter is aùdressed, was then 
a member of the Irish Parliament: he is now (1812) one of the Bar- 
ons of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. 
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if I did not consider the honors you have heaped 
upon nle \vith no sparing hand \vith becoming grati- 
tude. But your letter arrived to me at a tiIne \vhen 
the closing of IllY long and last busines::; in life, a busi- 
Hess extrel11ely cOlIlplex, and full of difficulties and 
vexations of all sorts, occupied 111e in a ll1anner which 
those who have not seen the interior as well as ex- 
terior of it cannot easily iInagille. I confess that 
in the crisis of that rude conflict I neglected l11any 
things that well deserved l11Y best attention, -llone 
that deserved it better, or have caused n1e more re- 
gret in the neglect, than your letter. The instant 
that business \vas over, and the flouse had passed its 
judglnent on the conduct of the 111anagers, I lost no 
tÏ111e to execute what for years I had resolved on: it 
\vas, to quit 111Y public station, and to seek that tran- 
quillity, in nlY very advanced age, to which, after 
a very tOl11pestuous life, I thought myself entitled. 
But God has thought fit (and I unfeignedly ackno\vl- 
edge I-lis justice) to dispose of things otherwise. So 
heavy a calamity has fallen upon nle as to disable lue 
for business and to disqualify nle for repose. The 
existence I have I do not kno\v that I can call life. 
Accordingly, I do not Ineddle \vith anyone llleasure 
of government, though, for what reasons I kno\v not, 
you seenl to suppose lue deeply in the secret of af- 
fairs. I only know, so far as your side of the \vater 
is concerned, tbat your present excellent Lord Lieu- 
tenant (the best man in every relation that I have 
ever been acquainted \vith) has perfectly pure inten- 
tions with regard to Ireland, and of courso that he 
\vishes cordially \voll to those who fornl the great 
lllass of its inhabitants, and \vho, as they are well 
or ill lllanagcd, B1Hst fonn an iHlportant part of its 
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strength or ,veakness. If with regard to that great 
object he has carried over any readY-lnade SystCIU, I 
as
nre you it is perfectly unknown to Dle: I an1 very 
111uch retired froln the ,vorid, and live in lnuch igno- 
rance. This, I hope, \vill fonn 11lY hun1ble apology, 
if I :should err in the notions I entertain of the q ues- 
tion \\rhich is soon to becolne the subject of you I 
deliberations. At the same tilne accept it as an 
apology for nlY neglects. 
You need make no apology for your attaClllnellt 
to the religious description you belong to. It proves 
(as in you it is sincere) your attachn1ellt to the great 
points in ,vhich the leading divisions are agreed, \Vhell 
the lesser, in ,vhich they differ, are so dear to you. 
I shall never call any religious opinions, ,vhich ap- 
pear inlportant to serious and pious minds, things of 
no consideration. K othing is so fatal to religion as 
indifference, which is, at least, half infidelity. As 
long as Inen hold charity and justice to be essential 
integral parts of religion, there can be little danger 
fronl a strong attacillnen t to particular tenets in faith. 
This I anl perfectly sure is your case; but I am not 
equally sure that either zeal for the tenets of faith, 
or the snlallest degree of charity or justice, have 
nluch influenced the gentlemen \vho, under pretexts 
of zeal, have resisted the enfranchisenlent of their 
country. 
Iy dear son, Wl10 was a person of dis- 
cernn1ent, as ,veIl as clear and acute in his expres- 
sions, said, in a letter of his which I have seen, 
"that, in order to grace their cause, and to dra-\V 
some respect to their persons, they pretend to be 
bigots." But here, I take it, we have not llluch to 
do w"ith the theological tenets on the one side of 
the q
estion or the other. The point itself is prac- 
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tic ally decided. That religion is owned by the state. 
Except in a settled lnaintenance, it is protected. A 
great deal of the rubl>ish, \vhich, as a nuisance, long 
obstru.cted the way, is renloved. One inlpedill1ent 
relnained longer, as a l11atter to justify the proscrip- 
tion of the body of our country, after the rest had 
been abandoned as untcnable ground. But the busi- 
ness of the Pope (that Inixed person of politics and 
religion) has long ceased to bc a bugbear: for sonlC 
tinle past he has ceased to be even a colorable pre- 
text. This ,vas .weU kno,vn, when the Catholics of 
these kiugdolns, for our al11nseluent, were obligcd 
on oath to disclaÏ111 hh11 in his political capacity,- 
,vhich in1plied an allowance for then1 to recognize 
hil11 in sonle sort of ecclesiastical superiority. It 
,vas a cOlnpromise of the old dispute. 
For IllY part, I confess I wish that we haù becn 
less eager in this point. I don't think, indced, that 
much Inischief ,vill happen frol11 it, if things are 
otherwise properly II1anaged. Too nice 3n inquisi- 
tion ought not to be made into opinions that arc dy- 
ing a\vay of thel11selves. IIad ,ve lived an hundred 
and fifty years ago, I should have been as earncst 
and anxious as anybody for this sort of abjuration; 
but, living at the tilne in \vhich I live, and obliged 
to speculate forward instead of back\vard, I 11UISt 
fairly say, I could .well cndure the existence of every 
sort of collateral aid \vhich opinion might, in the no,v 
state of things, afford to authority. I l11ust see ll1uch 
1110re danger than in Iny life I have seen, or than 
others ,vill venture seriously to affirIn that they see, 
in the Pope aforesaid, (though a foreign powcr, and 
with his long tail of et ceteras,) before I should be 
active ill ,voakening any hold which govornnlent 
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might think it prudent to resort to, in the nlanage- 
ment of that large part of the king's subjects. I 
do not choose to direct all nlY precautions to the 
part \vhere the danger does not press, and to leave 
myself open and unguarded \vhere I a111 not only 
really, but visibly attacked. 
:Jly \vhole politics, at present, centre in one point, 
and to this the luerit or demerit of e\?ery measure 
(with 11le) is referable, - that is, what "ill most pro- 
1110te or depress the cause of J acobinisnl. 'Yhat is 
J acobinis111? It is an attempt (hitherto but too suc- 
cessful) to eradicate prejudice out of the n1Înds of 
men, for the purpose of putting all power and author- 
ity into the hands of the persons capable of occasion- 
ally enlightening the 11linds of the people. For this 
purpose the J acobins have resolved to destroy the 
\vhole fra111c and fabric of the old societies of the 
world, and to regenerate thel11 after their fa
hion. 
To obtain an army for this purpose, ther everywhere 
engage the poor by holding out to the111 as a bribe the 
spoils of the rich. This I take to be a fair description 
of the principles and leading Inaxims of the enlight- 
ened of our day who are comnlonly called Jacobins. 
As the grand prejudice, and that \vhich holùs all 
the other prejudices together, the first, last, and 111id- 
dIe object of their hostility is religion. 'Vith that 
they are at inexpiable ",-ar. They 111ake no distinc- 
tion of sects. .L\.. Christian, as such, is to thenl an en- 
enlY. "That, then, is left to a real Christian, (Chris
 
tiall as a believer and as a stateslna11,) but to 111Dke a 
league between all the grand divisions of that 11a111e, 
to protect and to cherish thel11 all, and by no means 
to proscribe in any luanner, nlore or less, any 111enl- 
bel' of our com1110n party? The divisions which for- 
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Il1erly preyailed in the Church, with all their overdone 
zeal, only purified and ventilated our conUl1on faith, 
because there was no C0l1l1non enelny arrayed and 
e1nbattled to take advantage of their dissensions; but 
BOW nothing but inevitable ruin will be the conse- 
quence of our quarrels. I think "re nlay dispute, rail, 
persecute, and provoke the Catholics out of their pre- 
judices; but it is not in ours they will take refuge. 
If anything is, one more than another, out of the 
power of l1lan, it is to create a prejudice. SOlnebody 
has said, that a king Inay Inake a lloblclnan, but he 
cannot Inake a gen tlenlan. 
All the principal religions in Europe stand upon 
one COffilnon bottoln. The support that the ,vhole or 
the favored parts Inay have in the secret dispensations 
of Providence it is impossible to tell; but, Iltunanly 
speaking, they are all prescriptive religions. They 
have all stood long enough to Inake prescription and 
its chain of legiti1nate prejudices their Inain stay. 
The people ,vho compose the four grand divisions of 
Christian] ty have 1l0'V their religion as an habit, and 
upon authority, and not on disputation, - as a111nen 
who have their religion derived froln their parents 
and the fruits of education rmu.st have it, however the 
one 1nore than the other 111ay be able to reconcile his 
faith to his own reason or to that of other Inen. De- 
pend upon it, they Inust all be supported, or they 
must all fall in the crash of a conUl1on ruin. The 
Catholics are the far more numerous part of the 
Christians in your country; and how can Christian- 
ity (that is now the point in issue) be supported 
under the persecution, or even under the discounte- 
nance, of the greater nUlnber of Christians? It is a 
great truth, and which in one of the debates I stated 
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as strongly as I could to the House of Commons in 
the last session, that, if the Catholic religion is de- 
stroyed by the infidels, it is a n10st contelnptible and 
absurd idea, that this, or any Protestant Church, can 
survive that event. Therefore my humble and de- 
cided opinion is, that all the three religions prevalent 
more or less in \arious parts of these islands ought ' 
all, in subordination to the legal establishn1ents as 
they stand in the several countries, to be all coun- 
tenanced, protected, and cherished, and that in Ire- 
land particularly the R01l1an Catholic religion should 
be upheld in high respect and veneration, and should 
be, in its place, provided with all the n1eans of n1ak- 
iug it a blessing to the people ,vho profess it, - that 
it ought to be cherished as a good, (though not as 
the Inost preferable good, if a choice was now to be 
n1ade,) and not tolerated as an inevitable evil. If 
this be 111Y opinion as to the Catholic religion as a 
sect, you must see that I n1ust be to the last degree 
averse to put a Inan, upon that account, upon a bad 
footing ,vith relation to the privileges which the fun- 
damental laws of this country give hi1l1 as a subject. 
I am the Inore serious on the positive encouragelnent 
to be gi\en to this religion, (always, however, as sec- 
ondary,) because the serious and earnest belief and 
practice of it by its professors forms, as things stand, 
the n10st effectual barrier, if not the sole barrier, 
against J acobinisn1. The Catholics form the great 
body of the lower ranks of your community, and no 
slnall part of those classes of the n1iddling that C01l1e 
nearest to them. You kno,v that the seduction of 
that part of n1ankind fron1 the principles of religion, 
morality, subordination, and social order is the great 
object of the J acobins. Let theln grow lax, skeptical, 
VOL. VI. 24 
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careless, and indifferent with regard to religion, and, 
.so sure as we have an existence, it is not a zealous 
Anglican or Scottish Ohurch principle, hut direct 
.J acobinislll, ,vhich ,vill entel into that breach. Two 
hundred years dreadfully spent in experilneuts to 
force that people to change the fonll of their religion 
have proved fruitless. You have 1l0'V your choice, 
for fun four fifths of your people, of the Oatholic 
religion or J acotinism. If things appcar to you to 
stand on this alternative, I think you ,vill not be 
'long in lllaking your option. 
You have made, as you naturally do, a vcry able 
analysis of po,vers, and have separated, as the things 
are separable, civil fron1 political po,vers. You start, 
too, a question, ,vhether the civil can te secured 
without son1e share in the political. For 111Y part, 
as abstract questions, I should find some difficulty 
in an atten1pt to resolve thCln. But as applicd to 
the state of Ireland, to the forlll of our conUllon- 
wealth, to the parties that divide us, and to the dis- 
positions of the leading lncn in those parties, I can- 
110t hesitate to lay tefore you IllY opinion, that, ,vhils't 
any kind of discouragen1cnts and disqualifications 1'e- 
lnain on the Oatholics, ån handle will be lnadc by a 
factious power utterly to defeat the tcnefits of any 
civil rights they lllay apparently possess. I need not 
go to very 1"Cl11ote times for IllY exaluples. It ,vas 
,vithin the course of about a twelvclllonth, that, after 
Parlialnent had been led into a step quite unparal- 
lcled in its records, after they had resistcd all conces- 
sion, and even hearing, ,vith au obstinacy equal to 
anything that could have actuated a party dOlnina- 
tion in the sccond or eighth of Queen ....\.llue, after 
the strange adventure of the Grand Juries, and after 
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Parlian1cnt had listcncd to the sovereign pleading for 
the el11ancipation of his suhjects, - it ,vas aftrr all 
this, that such a grudging and discontent was ex- 
pressed as must justly have alarmed, as it did ex- 
trelnely alarl11, the ,vhole of the Oatholic body: and 
I rC111cl11ber but one period in IllY whole life (I lnean 
the savage period behveen 1761 and 1767) in ,vhich 
they haTe been n10re harshly or contull1eliously treat- 
ed than since the last partial enlargelnent. And thus 
1 a111 conyinced it will be, by paroxysln:s, as long as 
any f;tignla relnains on thein, and ,vhilst they are 
considered as no better than half citizens. If they 
are kept snch for any length of thne, they will be 
lllade ,vhole J acobi11s. Against this grand and dr
ad- 
flll evil of our time (1 do not love to cheat myself or 
others) 1 do not know any solid security ,vhatsoever ; 
but 1 an1 quite certain that ,vhat ,viII come nearest 
to it is to interest as Inany as you can in the present 
order of things, religiously, civilly, politically, by all 
the tics and principles by ,vhich 111al1kind are held. 
This is like to be effectual policy: I an1 sure it is 
honorable policy: and it is better to fail, if fail ,ve 
n1ust, in the paths of direct and n1anly than of lo,v 
and crooked ,visdoln. 
As to the capacity of sitting in Parlialuent, after 
all the capacities for voting, for the army, for the 
navy, for the professions, for civil offices, it is a dis- 
pute de lana caprina, in 111Y poor opinion, - at least 
on the part of those ,vho oppose it. In the first 
place, this adn1ission to office, and this exclusion from 
Parlialnent, on the principle of an exclusion froln 
political power, is the very reverse of the principle 
of the English Test Act. If I were to for111 a judg- 
ment frolll experience rather than theory, I should 
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doubt much whether the capacity for or even the 
possession of a seat in Parlialnellt did really convey 
much of power to be properly caned political. I 
have sat there, ,vith some observation, for nine-and- 
twenty years, or thereabouts. The power of a nle111- 
bel' of Parlianlent is uncertain and indirect; and 
if po\ver, rather than splendor and faIne, ,vere the 
object, I should think that any of the principal clerks 
in office, to say nothing of their superiors, (several of 
whonl are disqualified by la\v for seats in Parliament,) 
possess far more power than nine tenths of the 111en1- 
bel's of the House of Com
nons. I n1ight say this of 
men who seelned, froin their fortunes, their weight in 
their country, and thcir talents, to be persons of fig- 
ure there, - and persons, too, not ill opposition to the 
pre'9ailing party in government. But be they what 
they \vill, on a fair canvass of the several prevalent 
Parliainentary interests in Ireland, I cannot, out of 
the three hundred men1bers of \vhom the Irish Par- 
liament is COllI posed , discover that above three, or at 
the u tmost four, Catholics ,vould be returned to the 
House of COlnn10ns. But suppose they should alnount 
to thirty, that is, to a tenth part, (a thing I hold Ï1n- 
possible for a long series of years, and never very 
likely to happen,) ,vhat is this to those who are to 
balance thel11 in the one House, and the clear and 
settled Inajority in the other? For I think it abso- 
lutely ill1})ossible, that, in the course of Inauy years, 
above four or five peers should be created of that 
cOlnmnllion. In fact, the exclusion of them seen1S to 
me only to mark jealousy and suspicion, and not to 
provide security in any \vay.-But I return to the 
old ground. The danger is not there: these arc 
things long since done away. The grand controversy 
is no longer between you and them. 
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Forffive this length. 
Iy pen has insensibly rnn 
on, You are yourself to blan1e, if you are 111uch 
fatigued. I congratulate you on the auspicious open- 
ing of your session. Surely Great Britain and Ire- 
land ought to join in wreathing a never-fading gar- 
land for the head of Grattan. Adieu, my dear Sir. 
Good nights to you! - I nevcr can have any. 
Yours always most sincerely, 
ED:\IUND BURKE. 


Jan. 29th, 1795. Twch-e at ni(\t. 
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LET'l'ER. 


M y DEAR SIR, - If I am not as early as I 
ought to be in my acknowledgments for your 
very kind letter, pray do n1e the justice to attribute 
my failure to its natural and but too real cause, a 
want of the most ordinary po-wer of exertion, owing 
to the Ï1npressions made upon an old and infirm con- 
stitution by private n1isfortune and by public calaln- 
ity. It is true, I make occasional efforts to rouse my- 
self to something better, - but I soon relapse intú 
that state of languor ,vhich must be the habit of my 
body and understanding to the end of my short and 
cheerless existence in this world. 
I am sincerely grateful for your kindness in con- 
necting the interest you take in the sentiments of 
an old friend with the able part you take in the 
service of your country. It is an instance, among 
many, of that happy ten1per ,vhich has always given 
a character of alnenity to your virtues and. a good- 
natured direction to your talents. 
Your speech on the Catholic question I read with 
. much satisfaction. It is solid; it is convincing; it 
is eloquent; and it ought, on the spot, to have pro- 
duced that effect which its reason, and that con- 
tained in the other excellent speeches on the same 
side of the question, cannot possibly fail (though 
with less pleasant consequences) to produce here- 
after. What a sad thing it is, that the grand in- 
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structor, Time, has 110t yet been able to teach the 
grand lesson of his o\vn value, and that, in eyery 
question of moral and political prudence, it is the 
choice of the 1110111ent \vhich renders the 111easure 
serviceable or useless, noxious or salutary! 
In the Catholic question I considered only one 
point : Was it, at the time, and in the circum- 
stances, a Ineasure which tended to pronlote the 
concord of the citizens? I have no difficulty in say- 
ing it was, - and as
 little in saying that the present 
concord of the citizens was worth buying, at a criti- 
cal season, by granting a few capacities, \vhich proba- 
bly 110 one 111an no\v living is likely to be served or 
hurt by. When any lnan tells you and rne, that, if 
these places ,vere left in the discretion of a Protes- 
tant cro,vn, and these Inemberships in the discretion 
of Protestant electors or patrons, we should have a 
Popish official system, and a Popish representation, 
capable of overturning the Establishnlent, he only in- 
sults our understandings. vVhen any 111an tells this 
to Oatho lics , he insults their understandings, and he 
galls their feelings. It is not the question of the 
places and seats, it is the real hostile disposition and 
the pretended fears, that leave stings in the Ininds 
of the people. I really thought that in the total of 
the late circulnstances, with regard to persons, to 
things, to principles, and to measures, was to be. 
found a conjuncture favorable to the introduction and 
to the perpetuation of a general hannony, producing 
a general strength, which to that hour Ireland was 
never so happy as to enjoy. 1tly sanguine hopes are 
blasted, and I must consign my feelings on that ter- 
rible disappointment to the sanle patience in which 
I have been obliged to bury the vexation I suffered 
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on the defeat of the othcr p;l'cat, just, and honorable 
causes in ,vhich I have had SOlne share, and ,vhich 
have gi'Ten nlore of dignity than of peace and advan- 
tage to a long, laborious life. Though, perhaps, a 
'want of success 111ight be urged as a reason for 111ak- 
iug 111e douLt of the justice of the part I haye taken, 
yet, until I haye other lights than one side of the de- 
Late has furnished 111e, I nUlst see things, and feel 
then1 too, as I see and feel theln. I think I can 
hardly overrate the malignity of the principles of 
Protestant ascendency, as they affect Ireland, - or 
of Illdianisnl, as they affect these countries, and as 
they affect .1\.sia, - or of J acoLinis1l1, as they affect 
all Europe and the state of 1 nUll an society itself. 
The last is the greatest evil. But it readily conlbines 
with the others, and flows frOll1 thenl. 'Yhatever 
breeds discontent at this tin1e ,viII produce that great 
11laster-mischief most infallibly. 'Vhatever tends to 
persuade the people that the few, called by whatever 
11alne yon please, religious or political, are of opin- 
ion that their interest is not compatible with that of 
the 1nany, is a great point gained to J acoLinism. 
"Thateyer tends to irritate the talents of a country, 
,,-hieh have at all tilnes, and at these particularly, 
a lnighty influence on the public mind, is of infinite 
service to that formidable cause. Unless ,vhere 
Heaven has nlillgled unconlmon ingredients of vir- 
tue in the COlllposition, - quos 'ììzdiore luto fin:rit præ- 
cordia Titan, - talents naturally gravitate to J aco- 
binism. 'Yhateyer ill-Inul1ors are afloat ill the state, 
they will be sure to discharge the111sel yes in a 111in- 
gled torrent in the (}loaca .JIaxima of J acobinislu. 
Therefore people ought well to look about theine 
First, the physicians are to take care that they 
o 
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nothing to irritate this epiden1Ïcal distemper. It is 
a foolish thing to have the better of the patient ill 
a dispute. The cOlnplaint or its cause ought to be 
relnoved, and wise and lenient arts ought to precede 
the lllcasures of vigor. They ought to be the ultÙna, 
not the prim,a, not the tota ratio of a wise govern- 
Inellt. God forbid, that, on a worthy occasion, au- 
thority should want the lneans of force, or the dispo- 
sition to use it! But \vhere a prudent and enlarged 
policy docs not pr'3JBde it, and attend it too, where 
the hearts of the better sort of people do not go 
with the hands of the soldiery, yon 11lay call your 
Constitution \vhat you will, in effect it \vill consist 
of three parts, (orders, if you please,) cavalry, in- 
fan try, and artillery, 
 and of nothing else or better. 
I agree \vith you in your dislike of the discourses 
in Francis Street: but I like as little son1e of those 
in College Green. I aln even less pleased \vith the 
temper that predominated in the latter, as better 
things lnight have been expected in the regular 
falnily lnansion of public discretion than in a llew 
and hasty assembly of unexperienced men, congre- 
gated under circumstanc
s of no small irritation. 
After people have taken your tests, prescribed by 
yoursel\"es as proofs of their allegiance, to be 11larked 
as enelnies, traitors, or at best as suspected and dan- 
gerons persons, and that they are not to be believed 
on their oaths, we are not to be surprised, if they 
fall into a passion, and talk as men in a passion do, 
intelnperately and idly. 
The w'orst of the matter is this: you are partly 
leading, partly driving into Jacobinism that descrip- 
iion of yonr people whose religious principles, church 
polity, and habitual discipline might make thel11 an 
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invincible dike against. that inundation. This you 
have a thousand lllattocks and pickaxes lifted up to 
de1llolish. Yon make a sad story of the Pope. 0 
seri studiorum! It will not be difficult to get lnany 
called Catholics to laugh at this fundalnental part of 
their religion. Never doubt it. You have succeeded 
in part, and you luay succeed cOlllpletely. But in the 
present state of men's n1inds and affairs, do not flatter 
yourselves that they will piously look to the head of 
onr Church in the place of that Pope WhOll1 you luake 
then1 fors\year, and out of all reverence to 'VhOlll you 
bully and rail and buffoon then1. Perhaps you 111ay 
succeed in the sallIe n1anner ,vith all the other tenets 
of doctrine and usages of discipline alnongst the Cath- 
olics; but what security have yon, that, in the te1nper 
and on the principles on ,d1Ïch they have Inade this 
change, they will stop at the exact sticking-places you 
have lllarked in your articles ? Yon have no securi- 
ty for anything, but that they ,viII becon1e ,vhat are 
called Franco-Jacobins, and reject the whole togeth- 
er. No converts now will be 1nade in a considerable 
nU1llber from one of our sects to the other upon a 
really religious principle. Controversy 11l0ves in an- 
other direction. 
Next to religion, property is the great point of J ac- 
obin attack. Here many of the debaters in your 
111ajority, and their \vriters, have given the J acobins 
all the assistance their hearts can \vish. 'Yhen the 
Catholics desire places and scats, fon tell thrIll that 
this is only a pretext, (though Protestall ts lllight 
suppose it just possible for 111en to like good places 
and snug boroughs for their own 1ucrits,) but that 
their real view is, to strip Protestants of their prop- 
erty To n1Y certain knowledge, till those J acoLin 
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lectures ,vere opened in the IIouse of COllunons, they 
nevel' dreanlt of any t'uch thing; but now the great 
profe
sors 111ay stilllulate then1 to inquire (on the llew 
principles) into the foundation of that property, and 
of all property. If you treat men as robbers, 'why, 
roùbers, sooner or later, they will becon1e. 
A thirù point of J acobin attack is on old tradition- 
ary constitutions. You are apprehensive for yours, 
which leans fron1 its perpendicular, and docs not 
stand finn on its theory. I like Parliall1entary re- 
forms as little as any lnan who has boroughs to sell 
for n10ney, or for peerages in Ireland. TIut it pa
ses 
iny cOlllprehension, in what luanneI' it is that Inen 
can be reconciled to the practical 111erits of a consti- 
tution, the theory of which is in litigation, by being 
practically excluded froln any of its advantages. Let 
us put ourselves in the place of these people, and try 
an experinlent of the effects of such a procedure on 
our 0\n1 luinds. Unquestionably, ,ve should be per- 
fectly satisfi
c1, when ,ye were told that IIouses of 
Parliament, instead of being places of refugc for pop- 
ular liberty, were citadels for keeping us in order as 
a conquered people. These things play the J acobin 
galne to a nicety. 
Indced, lny dear Sir, there is not a single particu- 
lar in the Francis-Street declalnations, \vhich has not, 
to your and to 111Y certain knowledge, hecn taught 
by the jealous ascendants, s0111etin1es by doctrine, 
s0111etimes by exalnple, always by provocation. Re- 
lnelnber the ,vhole of 1781 and 1782, in Parlianlent 
and out of Parlian1ent; at this very day, and in the 
,vorst acts and designs, observe the tenor of the ob- 
jections ,,
ith which the College-Green orators of the 
ascendcncy reproach thr Catholics. You ha\
e ob- 
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served, no doubt, how n1uch they rely on the affair 
of Jackson. Is it Hot pleasaut to hear Catholics re- 
proached for a supposed connectiou- with whom? 
-with Protestant clergyn1en! with Protestant gentle- 
men! with )11'. Jackson! w-ith )11'. Ro,van, &c., &c. ! 
But egomet rnî ignosco. Conspiracies .and treasons are 
privileged pleasures, not to be profaned by the impure 
and unhallo,ved touch of Papists. Indeed, all this 
"Till do, perhaps, ,,-ell enough, \vith detaclunents of 
dislllounted cavalry and fencibles froln England. But 
let us not say to Catholics, by way of argument, that 
they are to be kept in a degraded state, because sonle 
of theln are no better than lnany of us Protestants, 
The thing I Inost disliked in sonIC of their Rpeeches 
(those, I 111ean, of the Catholics) "was what is called 
the spirit of liberality, so ll1uch and so diligently 
taught by the ascendants, by \d1Ïch they are Inade to 
abandon their own particular interests, and to merge 
thell1 in the general discontents of the country. It 
gave Ine no pleasure to hear of the dissolution of 
the C0111n1ittee. There ""ere in it a 111ajority, to nlY 
know"ledge, of very sober, well-intentioned 111ell; and 
there "Tere nOlle in it but such \vho, if not continu- 
ally goaded and irritated, 11light be 111ade useful to 
the tranquillity of the country. It is right always 
to have a few of every description, through 'VhOlll 
you 111ay quietly operate on the Inany, both for the 
interests of the description, and for the general in- 
terest. 
Excuse me, my dear friend, if I have a little tried 
your patience. You have brought this trouble 011 
yourself, by your thinking of a luan forgot, and who 
has no objection to be forgot, by the worlù. These 
things we discussed together four or five and thirty- 
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years ago. 'Ve ,vere then, and at bOttOlll ever since, 
of the saIne opinion on the justice and policy of the 
whole and of every part of the penal systel11. Yon 
and I, and everybody, must now and then ply and 
bend to the occasion, and take what can be got. But 
very sure I aln, that, whilst there remains in the law 
any principle .whatever which can furnish to certain 
politicians an excuse for raising an opinion of their 
gwn inlportance, as necessary to keep their fellow- 
suhjects in order, the obnoxious people will be fretted, 
harassed, insulted, provoked to discontent and disor- 
der, and practically excluded from the partial "advan- 
tages fr0111 ,vhich the letter of the law does not ex- 
clude theln. 
Adieu! my dear Sir, 
And believe IDe very truly yours, 
EDl\IUND BURKE. 


BEACONSFIELD, May 26, 1795. 
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LETTER. 


l\ I Y DE.A.R SOX,- We are all again assembled 
l' in to,vn, to finish the last, but the 1110St labo. 
rious, of the tasks which ha\.e been imposed upon me 
during ll1Y Parlialnentary service. "r e are as ,veIl 
as at onr tilne of life w.e can expect to be. 'Ve have, 
indeed, SOllIe 11101nents of anxiety about you. You 
are engaged in an undertaking silnilar in its princi- 
ple to lnine. You arc engaged in the relief of an op- 
pressed people. In that service you must necessarily 
excite the san1e sort of passions in those who have 
exercised, and ,vho ".ish to continue that oppression, 
that I have had to struggle with in this long labor. 
As your father has done, you must 111ake enen1ies of 
many of the rich, of the proud, and of the po\verful. 
I and you began in the san1e way. I I1Ulst confess, 
that, if our place was of our choice, I could ,vish it 
had been your lot to begin the career of your life 
with au endeavor to render sonle 11101'0 1110derate and 
less invidious service to the public. But being en- 
gaged in a great and critical work, I have 110t the 
least hesitation about your having hitherto done your 
duty as becomes you. If I had not an assurance 
not to be shaken fron1 the character of your Inind, I 
should be satisfied on that point by the cry that is 
raised against you. If you had beha \ed, as they call 
it, discreetly, that is, faintly and treacherously, in 
the expcutioll of your trust, you would have had, for 
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a while, the good word of all sorts of 111en, even of 
n1any of those ,vhose cause you had betrayed, - and 
,vhilst your favor lasted, you might have coined that 
false repntation into a true and solid interest to your- 
self. rrhis you are ,veIl apprised of; and you ùo not 
refuse to travel that beaten road froln an ignorance, 
but from a contempt, of the objects it leads to. 
\Vhen you choose. an arduous and slippery path, 
God forbid that any ,veak feelings of lUY declining 
age, ,vhich calls for soothings and supports, and 
,vhich can have none but froln you, should l11ake Ine 
,vish that you should abandon ,vhat you are about, 
or should trifle with it! In this house we subn1i t, 
though with troubled 1l1inds, to that order which has 
connected all great duties ,vith toils and ,vith perils, 
which has conducted the road to glory through the 
regions of obloquy and reproach, and which willnev- 
er suffer the disparaging alliance of spurious, false, 
and fngitiye praise ,vith genuine and perl11anent rep- 
utation. 'Ve know that the Power ,vhich has settled 
that order, and subjected you to it by placing YOll in 
the situation you are in, is able to bring you out' of 

t with credit and with safety. His ,vill be done! 
All 11lUst COlne right. Yon may opell the "
ay with 
pain and under reproach: others ,vill pursue it with 
ease and ,vith applause. 
I an1 sorry to find that pride and passion, and that 
sort of zeal for religion ,vhich never shows any won- 
derful heat but ,vhen it affiicts and mortifies our 
neighbor, will not let the ruling description per- 
ceive that the privilege for ,vhich YOlll' clients COll- 
tend is very nearly as n1uch for the benefit of those 
who refuse it as those who ask it. I anI not to eXall1- 
lue into the charges that arc daily luade on the ad- 
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n1inistratiol1 of Ireland. I am not qualified to say 
how nluch in them is cold truth, and ho\v luuch rhc- 
torical exaggeration. Allowing son1e foundation to 
the cOlnplaint, it is to no purpose that thesc people 
allege that their governn1ent is a job in its adillinis- 
tration. I anl sure it is a job in its constitution; nor 
is it possible a schenlc of polity, ,,
hich, in total ex- 
clusion of the body of the conullunity, confines (with 
little or no regard to their rank or condition in life) 
to a C\3rtain set of favored citizens the rights which 
fonnerly belonged to the ,,
hole, should not, by the 
operation of the saIne selfish and narrow principles, 
teach the persons 'who adn1inlster in that govcrnn1ent 
to prefer their o,vn particular, but well-understood, 
private interest to the false and ill-calculated private 
interest of the nlonopolizillg con1pany they belong to. 
EU1inent characters, to be sure, overrule places and 
circumstances. I have nothing to say to that virtue 
which shoots up in full force by the native vigor of 
the selninal principle, in spite of the adverse soil and 
clilnate that it grow's in. But speaking of things in 
thëir ordinary course, in a country of n10nopoly there 
can be no patriotisln. There Inay be a party spirit, 
but public spirit there can be none. As to a spirit 
of liberty, still less can it exist, or anything like it. 
A liberty Blade 11 p of penal ties! a liberty made up 
of incapacities! a liberty Inade up of exclusion and 
proscription, continued for ages, of four fifths, per- 
haps, of the inhabitants of all ranks and fortunes! 
In 'what does such liberty differ from the description 
of the most shocking kind of ser\
itude? 
But it will be said, in that country some pcople 
are free. Why, this is the very description of dcs- 
potisn1. j.Jartial freedo')J
 is privilege and prel Jgative, 
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is an honest, equitable, diffusive, and Ï1npartial prin.. 
ciple. It is a great and enlarged 'virtue, and not a 
sordid, selfish, and illiberal vice. It is the portion 
of the 1nass of the citizens, and not the haughty 
license of some potent individual or SOlne predon1i- 
nant faction. 
If anything ought to be despotic in a country, it is 
its gOyerlllnont; because there is no canso of con- 
stant operation to n1ake its yoke unequal. Rnt the 
dOlninion of a party must continually, steadily, and 
by its yery essence, lean upon the prostrate descrip- 
tion. A constitution fonned so as to enable a party 
to overrulo its very gOyernlllent, and to overpower 
tho people too, ans,vers thc purposcs noithcr of gov- 
erIllllcnt nor of freedom. It con1pols that power 
which ought, and ofton ,vould be disposed, equally 
to protect the subjects, to fail in its trnst, to coun- 
teract its purposos, and to becolne no better than the 
instnul1ent of the wrongs of a faction. SOine degree 
of inflnence 111ust cxist in all govern1110nts. TIut a 
governlllent ,vhich has no interest to please the body 
of the people, and can neither support them nor with 
safety call for their support, nor is of power to s,vay 
tho d0111ineering fnction, can only exist by corrup.. 
tion; and taught by that 1110nopolizing party ,vhich 
usurps the title and qualities of the public to consid- 
er tho hody of the people as out of tho constitution, 
they will consider those who are in it in the light 
in which thoy chooso to considor themselves. The 
whole relation of governlnellt and of freedom will be 
a battle or a traffic. 
This syste111, in its real nature, and under its proper 
. appellations, is odióus and unuatural, especially when 
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a constitution is adn1itted ,vhich 110t only, as all con- 
stitutions do profess, has a regard to the good of the 
I1nlltitude, but in its theory 11lakes profession of their 
po-wer also. But of late this sche111e of theirs has been 
new-christened, - hone,stun
 n07nen Ùnponitur vitio. Å 
word has been lately struck in the lllint of the Castle 
of Dublin; thence it was conveyed to the Tholsel, or 
City-IlaIl, 'wherG, having passed the touch of the cor- 
poration, so respectably shunped and vouched, it soon 
becan1c current in Parlialnollt, and was carried back 
by tho Speaker of the House of COl1unons in great 
pon1p, as an offering of hOlnage fr0111 ,,"'hence it caIne. 
The .word is ascendency. It is not absolutely llc"r. 
But the sense in which I have hitherto seen it used 
was to signify an influence obtained over the lninds 
of son1e other person by lo\e and reverence, or by 
superior managelnent and dexterity. It had, there- 
fore, to this its prOl1lotion no 1110re than a n10ral, not 
a civil or political use. But I adn1Ït it is capable of 
being so applied; and if the Lord )Iayor of Dublin, 
and the Speaker of the Irish Parlialnent, who rccon1- 
n1end the preservation of the Protestant ascendency, 
n1ean to en1ploy the ,vord in that sense, - that is, if 
they understand by it the preservation of the influ- 
ence of that description of gentlelnen over the Catho- 
lics by nleans of an authority derived frOll1 their wis- 
dom and virtue, and fron1 an opinion they raise in 
that people of a pious regard and affection for their 
freedo111 and happiness, - it is ilnpossible not to COI1l- 
nlend their adoption of so apt a t01'111 into the fan1Ïly 
of politics. It 111ay be truly said to enrich the lan- 
gu
ge. E,ren if the Lord )Iayor and Speaker 111ean 
to insinuate that this influence is to be obtained and 
held by flattering their people, by nlanaging tholn, by 
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skilfully adapting thelnselves to the humors and pas- 
sions of those ,vholn they ,vould govern, he 11lust be 
a very unto,vard critic ,vho would cavil even at this 
use of the ,vord, though such cajoleries would per- 
.haps be 1110re prudently practised than professed. 
These are all Ineanillgs laudable, or at least tolera- 
ble. But when ,ve look a little 1110re narrowly, and 
cOlnpare it ,vith the plan to ,vhich it owes its present 
technical application, I find it has strayed far fron1 
its original sense. It goes 111uch further than the 
pri vilege allowed by Horace. It is n10re than parce 
detortunt. This Protestant ascendency Ineans noth- 
ing less than an influence obtained by virtue, by 
love, or even by artifice and seduction, - full as lit- 
tle an influence derived from the Ineans by ,vhich 
luinisters have obtained an influence ,vhich ll1ight 
be called, ,vithout straining, an ascendency, in pub- 
lic assemblies in England, that is, by a liberal dis- 
tribution of places and pensions, and other graces 
of goverIuuent. This last is wide indeed of the sig- 
nifi
ation of the ,vord. N e,v ascendency is the old 
'lnastership. It is neither more nor less than the res- 
olution of one set of people in Ireland to consider 
themselves as the sole citizens in the cOlnn10nwealth, 
and to keep a dOl11inion over the rest by reducing 
them to absolute slavery under a ll1ilitary power, 
and, thus fortified in their po,ver, to divide the pub- 
lic estate, which is the result of general contribution, 
as a Inilitary booty, solely an10ngst then1selves. 
The poor ,vord ascendency, so soft and Inelodious 
in its sound, so lenitive and e111011ient in its first 
usage, is now enlployed to cover to the world the 
1nost rigid, and perhaps not the 1110st wise, of all 
plans of policy. The word is large enough in its 
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con1prehension. I cannot conceive ,,
hat lnode of 
oppression in civil life. or -what 1110de of religious 
persecution, n1ay not C0111e within the lnethods of 
preserving an ascendency. In plain old English, as 
they apply it, it signifies pride and dominion on the 
one part of the relation, and on the other subsel'vi- 
ency and contempt, - and it signifies nothing else. 
The old ,,'ords are as fit to be set to nrnsic as the 
new; but use has long since affixed to then1 their 
true signification, and they sound, as the other will, 
har
hly and odiously to the moral and intelligent 
ears of lnallkind. 
This ascendency, by being a P'rotestant ascendency, 
does not better it fron1 the con1bination of a note 
or two 1110re in this an ti-harnlonic scale. If Protes- 
tant ascendency means the proscription fron1 citizen- 
ship of by far the n1ajor part of the people of any 
country, then Protestant ascendency is a bad thing, 
and it ought to have no existence. But there is a 
deeper evil. By the use that is so frequently lnade 
of the tern1, and the policy ,vhich is engrafted on 
it, the nan1e Protestant becomes nothing rnore or 
better than the nan1e of a per
ecuting faction, with 
a relation of some sort of theological hostility to oth- 
ers, but without any sort of ascertained tenets of its 
own upon the ground of which it persecutes other 
n1en: for the patrons of this Protestant ascendency 
neither do nor can, by anything positive, define or 
describe 'what they mean by the word Protestant. 
It is defined, as Cowley defines wit, not by what it 
is, but by what it is not. It is not the Christian 
religion as professed in the churches holding COffi- 
n1union with Ron1e, the lnajority of Chri
tians: that 
is all which, in the latitude of the terIn, is known: 
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about its signification. This lnakes such persecu 
tors ten tilnes \vorse than any of that description 
that hitherto have been kno\vn in the ,vorld. The 
old persecutors, whether Pagan or Christian, ,vhether 
Arian or Orthodox, ,vhether Catholics, .Anglicans, or 
Calvinists, actually were, or at least had the decorllln 
to pretcnd to be, strong doglnatists. They pretended 
that their religious lnaxims ,vere clear and ascer- 
taincd, and so useful that they ,vere bounù, for 
the eternal benefit of Inankind, to defend or diffuse 
them, though by any sacrifices of the telnporal good 
of those ","ho ,vere the objects of their systenl of ex- 
periUlent, 
The bottoln of this theory of persecution is false. 
It is not penuitted to ns to sacrifice tho telnporal 
good of any Lody of 1110n to our own ideas of the 
truth and falsehood of any religious opinions. By 
making men l11iserable in this lifo, they counteract 
one of the great ends of charity, \vhich is, in as luuch 
as in us lies, to lnake 111en happy in every period 
of their existence, and 1110st in ,vhat 1110st depends 
upon us. TIut give to these old persecutors their 
mistaken principle, in thcir reasoning they are con- 
sistent, and in their tenlpers they nlay be even kind 
"and good-natured. But whenever a faction ,vould 
Tender l11illions I)f nlankind Iniserable, SOUle millions 
of the race coëxistellt \vith thclnselves, and lnany 
Inillions in their succession, \vithout knowing or so 
ll1uch as pretending to ascertain the doctrines of 
,their own school, (in which there is nluch of the lash 
and nothing of the lesson,) the errors ,vhich the 
persons in such a faction fall into are not those that 
are natural to hunlan Ünhrcili ty, nor is the least luix- 
.ture of lnistaken kindness to lnankind an ingredient 
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III the severities thcy inflict. Thc ,vhole is nothing 
but pure and perfect Illalicc. It is, indeed, a pcrfec- 
tion in that kind belonging to beings of an higher 
order than luan, and to thenl "
e ought to lea'"c it. 
This kind of persecutors ,vithout zeal, "ithout 
charity, kno,v ,yell cnough that religion, to pa
s by 
all questions of the truth or falschood of any oÎ its 
particular SystCIllS, (a lllatter I abandon to the theo- 
logians on all sides,) is a source of great cOlnfort to 
us lllortals, in this our short, but tedious journcy 
through the world. They know, th;1t, to cnjoy this 
consolation, lllcn lllust belieyo their religion upon 
SOllle principle or other, ,vhethcr of education, habit, 
theory, or authority. 'Yhen lnen are driven fro1l1 
any of those principles on which they hayo recei,
ed 
religion, ,vithout elubracing ,vith thc sallle assurance 
and corùiality SOllle other systeln, a dreadful void is 
left in their n1Ïnds, and a terrible shock is giycn to 
their lllorals. They lose their guide, their cOlllfort, 
their hope. None but the 11l0st cruel and hard- 
hearted of mcn, ,vho had banished all natural ten- 
derness fro1l1 their minds, such as those beings of 
iron, the atheists, could bring thenlsel ,'es to any 
persecution liko this. Strango it is, but so it is, that 
Incn, drivcn by force fronl their habits in one luode 
of religion, ha'
e, by contrary habits, under the saIne 
force, often quietly settled in another. They suborn 
their reason to declare in fa'
or of thcir lleces
ity. 
)Ian and his conscience cannot always be at '\"tlr. If 
the first races have Hot been able to lnake a pacifi- 
cation between the conscience and the con,.enicncc, 
their descendants COllIe generally to subulit to the 
violence of the laws, ,vithout violence to their lllinds. 
A s things stood formerly, they possessed a positive 
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scheme of direction and of consolation. In this ll1en 
Inay acquiesce. The hand} Inethods in use with the 
old class of persecutors were to Inake converts, not 
apostates only. If they perversely hated other sects 
and factions, they loved their own inordinately. But 
in this Protestant persecution there is anything but 
benevolence at ,york. 'Vhat do the Irish statutes? 
They do not lnake a conforlnity to the established 
religion, and to its doctrines and practices, the COIl-- 
dition of getting out of servitude. No such thing. 
Let three lnillions of people but abandon all that they 
and their ancestors have been taught to believe sacred, 
and to forswear it publicly in ternlS the 11108t degrad- 
ing, scurrilous, and indecent for 111en of integrity 
and virtue, and to abuse the ,vhole of their fonner 
lives, and to slander the education they have roceived, 
and nothing 1110re is required of them. There is 110 
8ysten1 of folly, or Ï1npiety, or blasphen1Y, or atheisln, 
into \vhich they may not thro,v thelnselves, and which 
they ll1ay not profess openly, and as a systen1, con- 
sistently \vith the enjoYluent of all the privileges of 
a free citizen in the happiest constitution in the 
world. 
SOlne of the unhappy assertors of this strange 
scheme say they are 110t persecutors on account of 
religion. In the first place, they say \vhat is not 
true. For ,vhat else do they disfranchise the people? 
If the luan gets rid of a. religion through which their 
Inalice operates, he gets rid of all their penalties and 
incapacities at once. rrhey never afterwards inquire 
about hiln. I speak here of their pretexts, and not of 
the true spirit of the transaction, in 'which religious 
bigotry, I apprehend, has little share. Every luan 
has his taste; Lut 1. think, if I 'were so lniserable and 
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undone as to be guilty of prelueditated and continued 
violence towards any set of lnen, I had rather that 
my conduct ,vas supposed to arise frolll wild conceits 
concerning their religious advantages than frol11 low 
and ungenerous Illotives relative to IllY o"yn selfish 
interest. I had rather be thought insane in nlY 
charity than rational in IllY Inalice. This llluch, IllY 
denf son, I have to say of this Protestant persecution, 
- that is, a persecution of religion itself. 
A very great part of the nlischiefs that vex the 
,,,"orld arises frOll1 words. People soon forget the 
Inealling, but the ÏInpression and the passion reluain. 
The ,vord Protestant is the charIn that lorks up in 
tbe dungeon of servitude three Illillions of your peo- 
ple. It is not alniss to consider this spell of potency, 
this abracadabra, that is hung about the necks of the 
unhappy, not to heal, but to conl11lunicate disea
e. 
'Ve sOlnetinles hear of a Protestant religion, frequent- 
ly of a Protestant 1.nterest. We hear of the latter the 
Inost frequently, because it has a positÏ\ye lneaning. 
The other has none. We bear of it the 1110st fre- 
quently, because it has a ,vord in tbe phrase which, 
.well or ill understood, has anÏ111ated to pel'secutio11 
and oppression at all tilHes infinitely l110re than all the 
doglnas in dispute between religious factions. These 
are, indeed, well fonned to perplex and torn10nt the 
intellect, but not half so well calculated to inflame 
the passions and anÎll10sities of Ulen. 
I do readily adlnit that a great deal of the ,,,:ars, 
seditions, and troubles of the ,vorld did f01'lnerly turn 
upon the contention between interests that ,vent by 
the nallles of Protestant and Catholic. But I Ü11- 
agined that at this til11e no one was ,veak enough to 
believe, or Ï1npudent enough to pretend, that ques- 
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tions of Popish and Protestant opinions or interest are 
the things by \vhich l11C11 are at present Inellaced ,vith 
crusades by foreign invasion, or with seditious \vhich 
shake the foundations of the state at hOlne. It is 
long since all this con1bination of things has vanished 
fron1 the view of intelligent observers. The existence 
of quite another systen1 of opinions and interests is 
now plain to the grossest sense. ATe these the ques- 
tions that raise a fhune in the minds of 111en at this 
day'? If eyer the Church and the Constitution of 
Ellgl
nd should fall in these islands, (and they \vill 
faU tog0ther,) it is not Presbyterian discipline nor 
Popish hierarchy that \vill rise upon their ruins. It 
will not be the Cl
urch of R0111e nor the Church of 
Scotland, not the Church of Luther nor the Church 
of Calvin. On the contrary, all these churches are 
111enaced, and 111enaced alike. It is the ne,v fanat- 
ical religion, now in the heat of its first fern1ent, of 
the Rights of 
Ian, vd1Ïch l'
jects all establisillnents, 
all discipline, all ecclesiastical, and in truth all civil 
order, which will trilll11ph, and \vhich \vill lay pros- 
trate your Church, ,vhich will destroy your distinc- 
tions, and ,vhich ,viII put all your properties to auction, 
and disperse you oyer the earth. If the present es- 
tablislul1ent should fall, it is this religion \vhich will 
triu1l1ph in Ireland and in England, as it has tri- 
un1phed in France. This religion, \vhich laughs at 
creeds and dog1l1as and confessions of faith, 111ay be 
fOlnented equally al110ngst all descriptions and all 
sects, - an10ngst HOlninal Catholics, and amongst 
nOll1inal Churcillnen, and alnongst those Dissenters 
who kno\v little and care less about a presbytery, or 
any of its discipline, or any of its doctrine. ltga
ll
 t 
this Hew, this growing, this extcrlninatory SystClll, all 
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these churches have a COllllnon .concern to defend 
themselves. How the enthusiasts of this rising sect 
rejoice to see you of the old churches play their game, 
and stir and rake the cinders of aninlosities sunk in 
their ashes, in order to keep up the execution of 
their plan for your co III III on ruin! 
I suppress all that is in lllY nlind about the blind- 
ness of those of our clergy who will shut their eyes 
to a thing \\Thi{'h glares in such nlanifest day. If 
sonle wretches alnongst an indig
nt and disol'ùerly 
part of the populace raise a riot about tithes, there 
are of these gentlenlen ready to cry out that this is 
an o\ert act of a treasonable conspiracy. I-Iere the 
bulls, and the pardons, and the crusade, and the Pope, 
and the thunders of the Vatican are every\vhere at 
work. There is a plot to bring in a foreign power to 
destroy the Church. Alas! it is not about popes, 
but about potatoes, that the n1Ïnds of this unl13 ppy 
people are agitated. It is 'not from the spirit of zeal, 
but the spirit of ,d1iskey, that these ,vretches act. Is 
it, then, not conceived possiLle that a poor clow"n can 
be unwilling, after paying three pounds rent to a gell- 
tlenlan in a brown coat, to pay fourteen shillings to 
one in a black coat, for his acre of potatoes, and tu- 
llll11tuously to desire SOllIe nlodification of the charge, 
without being supposed to have no other lllotive than 
a frantic zeal for being thus double-taxed to another 
set of landholders and another set of priests? Have 
men no self-interest, no avarice, no repugnance to 
public Ï1nposts? Have they no sturdy and restive 
n1inds, no undisciplined habits? Is there nothing 
in the whole mob of irregular passions, which lllÌght 
precipitate SOlne of the COlnnlon people, in SOlne 
places, to quarrel ,vith a legal, because they feel it 
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to be a burdensolne ilnposition? According to these 
gentlemen, no offence can be cOlnnÜtted by Papists 
but frol11 zeal to their religion. To Inake room for 
the vices of Papists, they clear the house of all the 
vices of Inen. Sonle of the cornlnon people (not one, 
ho'wever, in ten thousand) cOlnn1it disorders. \V ell 
 
punish them as you do, anù as you ought to punish 
theIn, for their violence against the just property of 
each indiyidual clergynlan, as each indi\?idual suffers. 
Support the injured rector, or the injured Ünpl'opria- 
tor, in the enjoynlent of the estate of which (whether 
on the best plan or not) the laws have put hinl in 
possession. Let the crillle and the punislllnent stand 
upon their o,vn bottoln. But no\v ,ye ought all of 
us, clergYnlen Ill0St particularly, to avoid assigning 
another cause of quarrel, in order to infuse a ne\v 
source of bitterness into a dispute \vhich personal 
feelings on both sides will of themselves 11lake bitter 
enough, and thereby involve in it by religious de- 
scriptions Inen who have individually no share \vhat- 
soever in those irregular acts. Let us not nlake the 
rnalignant fictions of our o,vn imaginations, heated 
with factious controversies, reasons for keeping Inen 
that are neither guilty nor justly suspected of crilne 
in a servitude equally dishonorable anù unsafe to re- 
ligion and to the state. vVhen InCH are constantly 
accused, but know thenlselves not to be guilty, they 
Hlust naturally abhor their accusers. There is no 
character, when 11lalignantly taken up and deliber- 
ately pursued, which 1110re naturally excites indigna- 
tion and abhorrence in Inankinù, especially in that 
part of Inankind \vhich suffers frolll it. 
I do not prctend to take pride in an extravagant 
attaclUllcnt to any scct. SOlHO guntlcluoll ill Ireland 
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affect that sort of glory. It is to their taste. Their 
piety, I take it for granted, justifies the fervor of their 
zeal, and 11lay palliate the excess of it. Being my- 
self no 11lore than a COnl1110n laYlnan, COllll110nly in- 
for111ed ill controver:--ies, leading only a yery conlnlon 
life, and having only a COll1111on citizen's interest in 
the Church or in the State, yot to you I ,,-ill say, in 
justice to HlY own sentill1Cnts, that not one of those 
zealots for a Protestant interest wishes l110re sincerely 
than I do, perhaps Bot half so ::;incerely, for the sup- 
port of the Esta1Jlished Church in both these king- 
donls. It is a great link towards holding fast the 
connection of religion 'with the State, and for keep- 
ing these two islands, in their present critical inde- 
pendence of constitution, in a close connection of 
opinion and affection. I ,yish it ,veIl, as the religion 
of the greater nUlnber of the prilnarr land-proprie- 
tors of the kingdoln, w-ith WhOll1 all establisllluents 
of Church and State, for strollg political reasons
 
'ought in Iny opinion to be finuly connected. I 
,,*rish it ,yell, because it is 1110re closely cOlnbined 
than any other of the church systenls ,,*rith the crown, 
'which is the stay of the l11Ïxed Constitution, - be- 
cause it is, as things now stand, the sole connecting 
political principle between the constitutions of the 
1\vo independent kingdolus. I haye another and 
infinitely a stronger reason for wishing it well: it 
is, that in the present tiule I consider it as oue of 
the Inain pillars of the Christian religion itself. The 
body aud substance of every religion I regard ll1uch 
11lore than any of the fornls and doglnas of the par- 
ticular sects. Its fall would leave a great yoid, which 
llothiug else, of which I can form any distinct idea, 
might fill. I respect the Catholic hierarchy aH<Ì the 
VOL. VI. 26 
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Presbyterian republic; but I know that the hope or 
the fear of establishing either of thel11 is, in these 
killgdoll1S, equally chinlerical, e\yen if I preferred one 
or the other of the111 to the Establisillnent, which cer- 
tainly I do not. 
These are S0111e of my reasons for wishing the sup 
port of the Church of Irelaut]. as by law established 
'fhese reasons are founded as well on the absolute 
as on the relative situation of that kingdoln, But 
is it because I love the Church, and the King, and 
the privileges of ParlÜunent, that I al11 to he ready for 
any violence, or any injustice, or any absurdity, in the 
ll1eans of supporting any of these po"yers, or all of 
theul together? Instead of prating about Protestant 
ascendellcies, Protestant Parlialnents ought, in Iny 
opinion, to. think at last of becolnillg patriot Par- 
lialnen ts. 
The legislature of Ireland, like all legislatures, 
ought to fralne its laws to suit the people and the 
cirCllll1stances of the country, and not any longer 
to Iuake it their ,vhole business to force the Bature, 
the tenlper, and the inveterate habits of a nation to 
a confol'lnity to speculative syste111s concerning any 
kind of laws. Ireland has an est3.blished govcrn- 
111ent, and a religion legal1y established, ,vhich are 
to be preser\yed. It has a people who are to be pre- 
served too, and to be led by reason, principle, senti 
nient, and interest to acquiesce in that govennnent, 
Ireland is a country under peculiar CirCUIl1
tances. 
The people of Ireland are a very 11lixed people; and 
the quantities of the several ingredients in the nlix 
ture are very nutch disproportioned to each other. 
Are we to govern this n1Ïxed body as if it were COlll- 
pos
 of the most siluple elenients, cOlnprehending 
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the whole in one system of benevolent legislation? 
or are w"e not rather to provide for the several parts 
according to the various and diversified necessities 
of the heterogeneous nature of the Blass? \V ould 
not COlnnlon reason and conllnon honcsty dictate to 
us the policy of regulating the people, in the several 
descriptions of \vhich ihey are COl1l}Josed, according 
to the natural ranks and classes of an orderly civil 
society, nnder a COlllnlOll protccting sovereign, allù 
under a fOrIn of constitution fa\'orable at once to au- 
thority and to freedolu, - such as the British COll- 
stitution boasts to be, and such as it is to those who 
enjoy it ? 
You have an ecclesiastical estaLlislllucnt, \yhich, 
though the religion of the prince, and of 1110st of 
the first class of landed proprietors, is not the relig- 
ion of the nlajor part of the inhabitants, and which 
consequently does not allSW"er to tlten
 anyone pur- 
po
e of a religious establishnlellt. This is a state of 
things \vhich no luan in his senses can call perfectly 
happy. But it is the state of Ireland. Two hundred 
years of experilnent show it to be unalterable. 
Iany 
a fierce struggle has passed between the parties. The 
result is, you cannot nlake the people Protestants, and 
they cannot shake off a Protestant governluent. This 
is w'hat experience teaches, and what all men of sense 
of all descriptions kllO\V. To-day the question is 
this: ....\xe \ve to nlake the best of this situation, 
which we cannot alter? The question is: Shall 
the condition of the body of the people be allevi- 
ated in other things, on account of their necessary 
suffering froln their being subject to the burdens of 
two religious establishnlents, frolll one of which they 
do not partake the least, living or dyiug, either of 
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instruction or of consolation, - or shall it be aggra- 
vated, by stripping the people thus loaded of every- 
thing which Inight support and indelnnify then1 in 
this state, so as to leave theln naked of every sort of 
right and of eyery nalne of franchise, to outlaw theln 
froln the Constitution, and to cut off (perhaps) three 
Inillions of plebeian subjects, without reference to 
property, or any other qualification, froln all con- 
nection ,vith the popular representation of the king- 
dOln ? 
As to religion, it has nothing at all to do with the 
proceeding. Liberty is not sacrificed to a zeal for re- 
ligion, but a zeal for religion is pretended and as- 
sU111ed to destroy liberty. The Catholic religion is 
completely free. It has 110 establisluuent, - but it 
is recognized, pern1Ïtted, and, in a degree, protected 
by the laws. If a n1an is :;atisfied to be a slave, he 
Inay be a Papist with perfect ÏInpunity. lIe Inay say 
mass, or hear it, as he pleases; but he Inust consitler 
hinlself as an outlaw fron1 the British Constitution. 
If the constitutional liberty of the suLject were not 
the thing aÏ1ned at, the direct reverse course ,vould 
be taken. The franchise would haye been pern1itted, 
and the Inass extcl'lllinated. TIut the conscience of 
a lnan left, and a tenderness for it hypocritically pre- 
tended, is to luake it a trap to catch his liLerty. 
So .lunch is this the design, that the violent parti- 
sans of this schelne fairly take up all the 11laxÏIns and 
argnIncllts, as ,veIl as the practices, by ,vhich tyranny 
has fortified itself at all tilues. Trusting wholly in 
their strength and po,ver, (and upon this they reck- 
on, as always ready to strike wherever they ,vish to 
àirect the stann,) they abandon all pretext of the 
general good of the cOlnUlunity. They say, that, if 
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the people, under any given l11odification, obtain the 
sinallest portion or particle of constitutional freedol11, 
it "rill be Ünpossible for thel11 to hold their property. 
They tell us that they act only on the defensive. 
They inforln the public of Europe that their estates 
are ll1ade up of forfeitures and confiscations fl'onl the 
natives; that, if the body of people obtain votes, any 
nUll1ber of votes, however sl11a11, it ,vill be a step to 
the choice of nlelnbers of their own religion; that the 
House of Conl111ons, in spite of the influence of uine- 
teen parts in twenty of the landed interest no\v in 
their hands, will be conlposed in the whole, or in far 
the ll1ajor part, of Papists; that this Popish House of 
OOI11nlons \vill instantly pass a law to confiscate all 
their estates, which it ,yill not be in their po\ver to 
save even by entering into that Popish party t11el11- 
selves, because there are prior clainlallts to be satis- 
fied.; that, as to the House of Lords, though neither 
Papists nor Protestants have a share ill electing thel11, 
the body of the peerage will be so obliging and disin- 
terested as to fall in with this extel'll1inatory scheme, 
which is to forfeit all their estates, the largest part of 
the kingdoll1; and, to crown all, that his )Iajesty will 
give his cheerful assent to this causeless act of attain- 
der of his inllocent and faithful Protestant subjects; 
that they will be or are to be left, \vithout house 
or land, to the dreadful resource of living 
y their 
\vits, out of ,,
hich they are already frightened by the 
apprehension of this sl>oliation ,vith "rhich they are 
threatened; that, therefore, they cannot so .lnnch as 
listen to any argulnents drawn fronl eq nity or froln 
national or constitutional policy: the sword is at their 
throats; beggary and famine at their door. See 
what it is to have a good look-out, and to see danger- 
at the end of a sufficiently long perspective! 
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This is, indeed, to speak plain, though to speak 
nothing very new. The s
uue thing has been said in 
all tilues and in alliangllages, The language of tyr- 
anny has been invariable: "The gèneral good is incon- 
sistent with lUY personal safety. " Justice aud liberty 
seelU so alarn1Ïng to these gcntleu1en, that they arc 
not ashalued eyen to slander their own titles, to ca- 
hllUlliate and call in doubt their right to their own es- 
tates, and to consider the111sel yes as novel disseizors, 
usurpers, aud intruders, rather than lose a pretext for 
beconling oppre:ssors of their fellow-citizens, 'whom 
they (not I) choose to describe thelnselves as having 
robbed. 
Instead of putting then1selves in this odious point 
of light, one would think they ,vould wish to let Tin1e 
draw his oblivious veil oyer the unpleasant Inoùes by 
which lordships and dClllcsnes have been acquired in 
theirs, and ahnost in all other countries upon earth. 
It 111ight be Ï1nagilled, that, when the sufferer (if a 
sufferer exi
ts) had forgot the wrong, they ,vould be 
pleased to forget it too, - tha t they would pertuit the 
sacred nal11e of possession to stand in the place of the 
111elancholy and unpleasant title of grantees of confis- 
,cation, ,vhich, though finu and valid in law, surely 
luerits the nal11e that a great Roman jurist gaye to a 
-title at least as valid in his nation as confiscation 
,vould be either in his or in ours: Tristis et luctuosa 
.CJ'Uccessio. 
Such is the 
ituation of every 111an who cornes in 
upon the ruin of another; his succeeding, under this 
circun1stance, is tristis et luctuosa successio. If it had 
been the fate of any gcntleluall to profit by the confis- 
cation of his neighhor, one 'would think he would be 
more disposed to give hirn a valuable interest under 
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hinl in his land, or to allow hinl a pension, as I Ull- 
derstand one worthy person has done, without f0
U' 01' 
apprehension that his benevolence to a ruined fan1Ïly 
,youlù be construed into a recognition of the forfeited 
title. The public of England, the other day, acted 
in thi:; luanneI' towards Lord New burgh, a Catholic. 
Thongh the estate had Leen vested by law in the 
greatest of the public charities, they have givcn hill1 
a pell
ion froIu his confiscatioll. They ha\ye gone 
further in other cases. On the last rebellion, in 
17 -1:5, in Scotland, several forfeitures were inclllTed. 
They had been disposed of by Parlianlent to cer- 
tain laudable uses. Parlialnent reversed the Inethod 
,vhich they had adopted in Lord Kewburgh's case, and 
in nlY opinion did better: they gave the forfeited es- 
tates to the succe
sors of the forfeiting proprietors, 
chargeable in part with the uses. Is this, or any- 
thing like this, asked in favor of any lnunan creature 
in Ireland? It is bounty, it is charity,-wise boull- 
ty, and politic charity; but no 111an call clailll it as a 
right. IIere no such thing is claÏ1ned as right, or 
begged as charity. The deluand has an object as 
c1istall t froln all considerations of this sort as any two 
extrellles can be. The people desire the privileges in- 
separa1Jly annexed, since 
laglla Charta, to the free- 
hold which ther have by de
cent or obtain as the fruits 
of their industry, They call for no ulan's estate; 
they desire not to be dispossessed of their own. 
But this lllclancholy and invidious title is a favorite 
(and, like fa'Torites, always of the least luerit) with 
those ,,'ho possess every other title npon earth along 
,vith it. For this purpose they revive the bitter J1lem- 
ory of every dissension which has torn to pieces their 
miserable country for ages. .l\.fter ,vhat has pa
sed 
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in 1782
 one ,volllù not think that deCOrUll1, to say 
nothing of policy, would pennit thenl to call up, by 
Inagic channs, the grounds, reasons, and principles 
of those terrible confiscatory and exterlnillatory pe- 
riods. They would not set n1en upon calling froln 
the quiet sleep of death any Samuel, to ask hinl by 
what act of arbitrary Inonarchs, by ,vhat inquisitions 
of corrupted tribunals and tortured jurors, by what 
fictitious tenures invented to dispossess ,vholc llnof- 
fending tribes and their chieftains. They wonld not 
conjure up the ghosts froln the ruins of castles and 
churches, to tell for what attelnpt to struggle for the 
independence of an Irish legislature, and to raise ar- 
mies of volunteers without regular cOl1nnissions froln 
tho crown in support of that independence, the es- 
tates of the old Irish nobility and gentry had been 
confiscated. They \vould not wantonly call on those 
phantorns to tell by what English acts of Parliaillent, 
forced upon two reluctant kings, the lands of their 
country were put up to a mean and scandalous auc- 
tion in overy goldsn1Ïth's shop ill London, or chopped 
to pieces and cut into rations, to pay the 111ercenary 
soldiery of a regicide usurper. They would not be 
so fond of titles under Croillwell, \vho, if he ayenged 
an Irish rebellion against the sovereign authority 
of the Pariialllcnt of England, had hÏ1nself rebelled 
against the very Parlialnellt ,vhosc sovereignty he 
asserted, full as much as the Irish nation, \vhich he 
was sent to subdue and confiscate, could rebel against 
that Parlialnent, or could rebel against the king, 
against wholn both he and the Parlialncnt \vhich he 
served, and \vhich he betrayed, had both of then1 re- 
belled. 
The gentlemen who hold the language of th
 day 
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kno,v perfectly ,veIl that the Irish in 16-:1:1 pretended, 
at least, that they did not rise against the king: nor 
in fact did they, ,vhatever constructions la W Inight 
put upon their act. But full surely they rebelled 
against the authority of the Parlialnent of England, 
and they opcnly professcd so to do. A.dluitting (I 
have now no tinlC .to discuss the Inatter) the enor- 
1110US and unpardonable Inagnitude of this their crilne, 
they rued it in their persons, and in those of their 
children and their grandchildren, even to the fifth 
and sixth gcnerations. .A.dnÜtting, then, the enorlni- 
ty of this unnatural rebellion in favor of the inde- 
pendence of Ireland, .will it follo,v that it lllUst be 
avenged forever? 'Yill it follow that it Inust be 
avenged on thousands and perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands of those ,\
hOn1 they can never trace, by the la- 
bors of the nlost subtle metaphysician of the traduc- 
tion of crilues, or the nlost inquisitive genealogist of 
proscription, to the descendant of any Olie concerned 
in that nefarious Irish rebellion against the Parlia- 
lllent of England? 
If, howcver, you could find out these pedigrees of 
guilt, I do not think the difference would be essential. 
History records many things \vhich ought to Inake us 
hate evil actions; but neither history, nor morals, 
nor policy can teaoh us to punish innocent men on 
that account. "That lesson does the iniquity of prev- 
alent factions read to us? It ought to lesson us 
\nto an abhorrence of the abuse of our own power 
in onr own day, when we hate its excesses so much 
in other persons and in other tinles. To that school 
true stateslnen ought to he satisfied to leave Inankil1d. 
They ought not to call fron1 the dead all the discus- 
sions and litigations \vhich fonnerly inflalned the 
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furious factions \vhich had torn their country to 
pieces; they ought not to rake into the hideous and 
abolninaLle things \vhich were done in the turbulent 
fury of an injured, robbed, and persecuted people, 
and which ,vere afterwards cruelly revenged in the 
execution, and as outrageously and sha1nefnlly ex- 
aggerated in the representation, in order, an hundred 
and fifty years after, to find sonle color for justifying 
thenl in the eternal proscription and civil ex.conl111U- 
nication of a ,vhole people. 
IJet us COlne to a later period of those confiscations 
with the 1nelllory of ,vhich the gentlC111ell who tri- 
lnnph in the acts of 1782 are so 111uch delighted. The 
Irish again rebelled against the English Parliament 
in 1688, and the English Parlianlellt again put up to 
sale the greatest part of their estates. I do not pre- 
SU111e to defend the Irish for this rebellion, nor to 
bla111e the English Parlialnent for this confiscation. 
The Irish, it is true, did not revolt froin King J anles's 
po,ver. He thre,v hil11self upon their fidelity, and 
they supported hinl to the best of their feeule po,ver. 
Be the crilne of that obstinate adherence to an ab- 
dicated sovereign, against a prince 'Vh0111 the Parlia- 
ments of Ireland and Scotland had recognized, ,vhat 
it 111ay, I do not Ineall to justify this rebellion n10re 
than the fonner. It Inight, however, admit sonle pal- 
liation in then1. In generous ll1inds sonle sl11a11 degree 
of conlpassioll Inight be excited for an error, \vhere 
they ,\Tere 11lisled, as Cicero says to a conqueror, 
quadarn .
]Jecie et similitudine pacis, not ,vithout a 11lis- 
taken app3ara.nce of duty, and for which the guilty 
Itaye suffered, by exile abroad and slavery at hOlne, 
to the extent of their folly or their offence. The best 
calculators con1pute that Ireland lost t,vo hundred 
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thousand of her inhabitants in that struggle. If the 
principle of the Eng1i
h and Scottish resistance at the 
Reyolution is to be justified, (as sure I aln it is,) the 
subluission of Ireland nlu
t be s0111ewhat extenuated. 
For, if the Irish resisted I(ing "Willialn, they resisted 
hiln on the yery saIne principle that the English and 
Scotch resisted I(ing Jalnes. The Iri
h Catholics 
Inu
t hayc been the yery "'.01'st and the In05t truly un- 
natural of rebels, if they had not supported a prince 
whonl ther had seen attacked, not for any designs 
against their religion or thehe liberties, but for an 
extrenle partiality for their sect, and "rho, far froln 
trespassing on theÚ- liberties and properties, secured 
both thenl and the independence of their country in 
lnuch the saiue nlanner that ,ve have seen the stune 
things done at the period of 1782, - I trust the last 
reyolution in Ireland. 
That the Irish Parlialnent of I(ing J atnes did in 
sonle particulars, though feebly, inlitate tho rigor 
,,-hich had been used towards the Irish, is true 
enough. Blan1able enough they were for ,,-hat they 
had done, though under the greatest possible provo- 
cation. I shall neyer praise confiscations or counter- 
confiscations as long as I liye. "Then they happen 
by necessity, I shall think the necessity laInm1table 
and odious: I shall think that anything done under 
it ought not to pass into precedent, or to be adopted 
by choice, or to produce any of those shocking re- 
taliations ,,'hich neyer suffer dis
el}sions to 
ubside. 
Least of all .would I fix the transitory spirit of civil 
fury by perpetuating and nlethodizing it in t.yrannic 
goverIllnent. If it ,'-ere pern1Îttcd to argue with 
power, might one not ask these gcntlelncn whether 
it ,vould not be more natural, instead of wantonly 
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mooting these questions concerning their property, 
as if it ,vere au exercise in la,v, to found it on the 
solid rock of prescription, - the soundest, the n10st 
general, and the 1110st recognized title between 111aa 
and 111an that is known in lnunicipal or ill public 
jurisprudence? - a title in which not arbitrary insti- 
tutions, but the eternal order of things, giyes judg- 
ment; a title which is not the creature, but the 
master, of positive la,v; a title which, though not 
fixed in its ter1n, is rooted in its principlc ill the 
law of Nature itself, and is indeed the original 
ground of all kno,vn property: for all property in 
soil ,vill always be traced back to that source, and 
will rest there. The Iniserable natives of Ireland, 
who ninety-nine in an hundred are torlnented ,vith 
quite other cares, and are bowed do,vn to labor for 
the bread of the hour, are not, as gentlen1en pre- 
tend, plodding with antiquaries for titles of ccnturies 
ago to the estates of the great lords and squires for 
whom they labor. But if they werc thinking of the 
titles which gentlenlen labor to beat into their heads, 
where can they bottom their own clai1ns, but in a 
presunlptioll and a proof that these lands had at 
some time been possessed by their ancestors? These 
gentlen1en (for they have lawyers 
tlnongst the111) 
know as well as I that in England .we have had al- 
,vays a prescription or lin1Ïtation, as all nations have, 
against each other. The crown was excepted; hut 
that exception is destroyed, and ,ve have lately es- 
tablished a sixty years' possession as against the 
cro,vn. All titles tenninate in prescription, - in 
which (differently froln TÎ1ne in the fabulous in- 
stances) the son devours the father, and the last 
prescription eats up all tlie forDler. 
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D EAR SIR" - In the reduced state of body and 
in the dejected state of Il1ind in ,vhich I find 
myself at this very advanced period of IllY life, it is 
a great consolation to Ille to kno\\r that a cause I ever 
have had so very near IllY heart is taken up by a 
luan of your actiyity and talents. 
It is very true that your late friend, 111Y eyer dear 
and honored son, was in the highest degree solicitous 
about the final eyent of a business which he also had 
pursued for a long tilne ,vith infinite zeal, and no 
sIllall degree of success. I t was not above half an 
hour before he left l11e forever that he spoke with 
considerable earnestness on this very subject. If I 
had needed any incentives to do IllY best for freeing 
the body of n1Y country froIl1 the grie\1ulces under 
which they labor, this alone ,vould certainly call forth 
alliny endeavors. 
The person ,yho succeeded to the govcrnlnen t of 
Irel.and about the time of that afflicting event had 
been all along of 111Y sentiulcnts and yours upon this 
subject; and far from needing to be stilnulated by 
me, that incolnparable person, and those in ,,,,hon1 he 
strictly confided, even 'went before Ille in their resolu- 
tion to pursue the great end of gOyern111Cn t, the satis- 
faction and concord of the people with whose welfare 
they were charged. I cannot bear to think on the 
causes by which this great plan of policy, so man- 
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ifestly beneficial to both kingdoms, has been de.. 
feated. 
Your mistake ,vith regard to me lies in supposing 
that I did not, whcn his removal ,vas in agitation, 
strongly and personally represent to several of his 

lajesty's n1inisters, to 'VhOll1 I could have the Inost 
ready access, the true state of Ireland, and the 111is- 
chiefs which sooner or later HUlst arise froln subject- 
ing the 11lass of the people to the capricious and inter- 
ested don1Ïnatioll of an exceeding small faction and 
its dependencies. 
That representation was made the last tin1e, or 
very nearly the last tinle, that I have eycr had the 
honor of seeing those Ininisters. I an1 so far fron1 
haying any credit with theIn, on this, or any other 
public Inatters, that I have reason to be certain, if it 
were known that any person ill office in Ireland, froln 
the highest to the lowest, ""ere influenced by 111Y opin- 
ions, aud disposed to act upon theIn, such an one 
,vould be instantly turned out of his enlploymellt. 
You have formed, to 111Y person a flattering, yet in 
truth a very erroneous opinion, of my power ,vith 
those who direct the public Ineasures. I never have 
been directly or indirectly consulted about anything 
that is done. The judgillent of the en1Ïnent and able 
persons who conduct public affairs is undoubtedly 
superior to llline; but self-partiality induces ahnost 
every 111an to defer sOlllething to his own. Nothing 
is l110re notorious than that I have the misfortune of 
thinking that no one capital l1leaSUre relative to polit- 
ical arrangelnel
ts, and still less that a new 11lilitary 
plan for the defence of either kingdoln in this arduous 
war, has been taken upon any other principle than 
such as lllust conduct us to inevitable ruin. 
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In the state of my mind, so discordant with the 
tone of Ininisters, and still nlore discordant with the 
tone of opposition, you lllay judge what degree of 
weight I alll likely to have ,,?ith either of the parties 
who diyide this kingdolll, - even though I were en- 
dowed ,vith strength of body, or ,vere possessed of 
any active situation in the governm
nt, which nlight 
give success to IllY endeavors. But the fact is, since 
the day of IllY unspeakable calalnity, except in the at- 
tentions of a yery few old and compassionate friends, 
I an1 totally out of all social intercourse. 
Iy health 
has gone down very rapidly; and I have been brought 
hither with yery faint hopes of life, and enfeebled to 
such a degree as those w.ho had kno,vn 1110 sonle time 
ago could scarcely think credible. Since I caIne. 
hither, nlY sufferings have heen greatly aggravated, 
andlny little strength still further reduced; so that, 
though I an1 told the synlptoms of my disorder begin 
to carry a 1110re fa yorable aspect, I pass the far lar- 
ger part of the t"
enty-four hours, indeed ahllost the 
,vhole, either ill Iny bed or lying upon the couch 
from which I dictate this. Had you been apprised 
of this circlullstance, you could not have expected 
anything, as you seeln to do, froln lny activ:e exer- 
tions. I could do nothing, if I was still strongel
; not 
cven si 'Jneus adforet Hector. 
There is no hope for the body of the people of Ire- 
Jand, as long as those ,vho are in power with you 
sllall make it the great object of their policy to prop- 
agate an opinion on this side of the water that the 
Inass of their countrymen are not to be trusted by 
their governnlent, and that the only hold which Eng- 
land has upon Ireland consists in preserving a cer- 
tain very SIn all nlunber of gcntlelnell in full posscs-. 
YOLo VI. 27 
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sion of a monopoly of that kingdom. This system 
has disgusted many others besides Catholics and Dis
 
senters. 
As to those who on your side are in the opposition 
to government, they are con1posed of persons sever- 
al of wholn I love and revere. They have been ir- 
ritated by a treatInent too much for the ordinary pa- 
tience of lnankind to bear into the adoption of schemes 
which, however argumentatively specious, would go 
practically to the inevitable ruin of the kingdoll1. 
The opposition always COllnects the emancipation of 
the Catholics with these schenles of reformation: in- 
deed, it Inakes the fortner only a menlber of the lat- 
ter project. The gentlemen who enforce that oppo- 
sition are, in nlY opinion, playing the game of their 
adversaries with all their might; and there is no 
third party in Ireland (nor in England neither) to 
separate things that are in then1selves so distinct, - I 
mean the adlnitting people to the benefits of the Con- 
stitution, and a change in the fonn of the Constitu- 
tion itself. 
As everyone knows that a great part of the con- 
stitu tion of the Irish House of Commons was formed 
about the year 1614 expressly for bringing that 
House into a state of dependence, and that the new 
representative was at that time seated and installed 
by force and violence, nothing can be more Í1npoli- 
tic than for those ,vho wish the House to stand on 
its present basis (as, for one, I most sincerely do) 
to make it appear to have kept too much the prin- 
ciple of its first institution, and to continue to be as 
little a virtual as it is an actual representative of the 
comll10ns. It is tIre degeneracy of such an institution, 
80 vicious in its principle, that is to be wished for. If 
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men have the real benefit of a sympathetic representa- 
tion, none but those who are heated and intoxicated 
with theory will look for any other. This sort of rep- 
resentation, nIY dear Sir, must wholly depend, not 
on the force with ,vhich it is upheld, but upon the 
prudence of those who have influence upon it. In- 
deed, without some such prudence in the use of au- 
thority, I do not know, at least in the present time, 
how any power can long continue. 
If it be true that both parties are carrying things 
to extremities in different ways, the object ,vhich you 
and I have in common, that is to say, the union and 
concord of our country on th.e basis of th.e actual rep- 
resentation, ,vithout risking those evils which any 
change in the form of our legislature must inevitably 
bring on, can never be obtained. On the part of the 
Catholics (that is to say, of the body of the people of 
the kingdom) it is a terrible alternatiye, either to 
subn1Ît to the yoke of declared and insulting enen1Ïes, 
or to seek a remedy in plunging thelIlselves into the 
horrors and crimes of that J acobinisIn which unfortu- 
nately is not disagreeable to the principles and incli- 
nations of, I am afraid, the majority of what we call 
the Protestants of Ireland. The Protestant part of 
that kingdom is represented by the governnlellt itself 
to be, by whole counties, in nothing less than ópen 
rebellion. I am sure that it is everywhere teen1Ïng 
with dangerous conspiracy. 
I believe it will be found, that, though the prin- 
ciples of the Catholics, and the incessant endeavors 
of their clergy, have kept them from being general- 
ly infected with the systellls of this time, yet, ,vhen- 
ever their situati)l1 brings them nearer ill to contact 
with the J acobiu Protestants, they are more or less 
infected with their doctrines. 
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It is a Inatter for Inelallcholy reflection, but laIn 
fully convinced, that lnany persons in Ireland ,vould 
be glad that the Catholics should bec;lne more and 
more infected ,vith the J acobin 111adness, in order to 
furnish ne,v argulnents for fortifying them in their 
monopoly. On any other ground it is Ï1npossible to 
account for the late language of your Inen in po,ver. 
If statesillen, (let 111e suppose for argun1ent,) upon 
the 1nost solid political principles, conceive then1- 
selves obliged to resist the wishes of the far 1110re nu- 
InerOl1S, and, as things stand, not the worse part of 
the community, one ,vonId think they ,vould natural- 
ly put their refusal as n1nch as possible upon telllpo- 
rary grounds, and that they would act to\vards them 
in the nlost conciliatory ll".anner, and would talk to 
theln in the 1110st gentle and soothing language: for 
refusal, in itself, is not a very gracious thing; and, 
unfortunately, luen are very quickly irritated out 
of their principles. Nothing is 1110re discouraging to 
the loyalty of any description of 111el1 than to rep- 
resent to then1 that. their hUlniliation and subjection 
11lake a principal part in the fundamental and inva- 
riable policy which regards the conjunction of these 
two kingdon1s, 'rhis is not the way to give then1 a 
wal=m interest in that conjunction. 
1\fy poor opinion is, that the closest connection be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland is essential to the 
well-being, I had aln10st said, to the very being, of 
the two kingdon1s. For that purpose I humbly 
conceive that. the whole of the superior, and what I 
should call imperial politics, ought to have its resi- 
dence here; and that Ireland, locally, civilly, and 
cOluluercially independent, ought politically to 100]' 
up to Great Britain in all 1natters of peace or of 
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war, - in aU those points to be guided by her, - 
and, in a ,yord, "yith her to live and to die. At 
bOttOll1, Irelaild has no other choice, - I nlean, no 
other rational choice. 
I think, indeed, that Great Britain would be ruined 
by the separation of Ireland; but as there are degrees 
even in ruin, it ,vould fall the 1110
t heavily on Ire- 
land. By such a separation Ireland ,vould be the 
1110st cOlnpletely undone country in the world, - the 
1110st ,yretched, the 1110st distracted, and, in the end, 
the ll10st desolate part of the habitable globe. Little 
do InallY people in Ireland consider ho,v luuch of its 
prosperity has been owing to, and still depends upon, 
its intilnate connection "rith this kingdonl. TIut,1110re 
sensible of this great truth than perhaps any other 
nlan, I have never conceived, or can conceive, that 
the connection is strengthened by Inaking the Inajor 
part of the inhabitants.of"your country believe that 
their case, and their satisfaction, and their eq llaliza- 
tion ,vith the rest of their fellow"-subjects of Ireland 
are things adverse to the principles of that connec- 
tion, - or that their subjection to a sillall 1110110poliz- 
ing junto, C0111posed of one of the slllallest of their 
o,vn internal factions, is the very condition upon 
.which the harnlony of the two kingdoins e
sentially 
depcnds. I ,vas sorry to hear that this principle, or 
sOlnethillg not unlike it, "ras publicly and fully avowed 
by persons of great rank and authority in the House 
of Lords in Ireland. 
.As to a participation on the part of the Catholics 
in the privileges and capacities ,vhich are withheld, 
,vithout lllealling ,vholly to depreciate their inlpor- 
taure, if I had the honor of being an I rish Catholic, 
I should be Call tent to expect 
atisfaetioll npon that 
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subject with patience, until the minds of IllY adv-ersa- 
ries, fe,v, but powerful, ,vere COine to .a proper teIn- 
.per: because, if the Catholics did enjoy, without 
fraud, chicane, or partiality, sOlne fair portion of 
those advantages \vhich the la-w, even as no\v the law 
is, leaves open to theIn, and if the rod were not shak- 
en oyer then1 at every turn, their present condition 
,vould be tolerable; as corn pared \vith their for111er 
condition, it would be happy. But- the most favora- 
ble laws can do very little towards the happiness of 
a people, \vhen the disposition of the ruling po,ver 
is adverse to theine 1\len do not live upon blotted 
paper. The favurable or the hostile n1ind of the 
ruling power is of far Inore irnportance to mankind, 
for good or evil, than the black-letter of any statute. 
Late acts of Parlian1ellt, whilst they fixed at least a 

mnporary bar to the hopes and progress of the larger 
description of the nation, opened to them certain sub- 
ordinate objects of equality; but it is irnpossible that 
the people should ilnagine that any fair measure of 
advantage is intended to theIn, when they hear the 
laws by \\hich they were adll1itted to this lilnited 
qualification publicly reprobated as excessive and in- 
con
iderate. They must think that there is a hank- 
ering after the old penal and persecuting code. Their 
alarJ.n nUlst be great, when that declaration is made 
by a pcrson in very high and ÏInportant office in the 
IIollse of Conullons, and as the very first speciinen 
and allspice of a new governlnent. 
All this is very unfortunate. I have the honor of 
an old acquaintance, and entertain, in con1mon with 
you, a very high estcel11 for the fe\v English persons 
who are concerned in the goverllll1ent of Ireland; 
Lut I an1 not ignorant of the relation these transitory 
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ministers bear to the more settled Irish part of your 
adnlÍnistration. It is a delicate topic, upon which I 
wish to say but little, though my reflections upon it 
are many and serious. There is a great cry against 
English influence. I cUll quite sure that it is Irish 
influence that dreads the English habits. 
Great disorders have long preyailed in Ireland. It 
is not long since that the Catholics were the sufferiug 
party fron1 those disorders. I aln sure they ,vere not 
protected as the ca
e required. Their sufferings be- 
came a 111atter of discussion in Parliall1ent. It pro- 
duced the n10st infuriated declalnation against theln 
that I have ever read. ...1n inquiry was 1110ved into 
the facts. The declamation was at least tolerated, if 
not approved. The inquiry was absolutely rejected. 
In that case, what is left for those who are abandoned 
by goyernment, but to join ,vith the persons who are 
capable of injuring theln or protecting thel11 as ther 
oppose or concur in their designs? This will produce 
a very fatal kind of union aillongst the people; but 
it is an union which an unequal administration of 
justice tends necessarily to produce. 
If anything could astonish one at this ti1l1e, it is 
the war that the rulers in Ireland think it proper to 
carryon against the person Wh0111 they call the Pope, 
and against all his adherents, whenever they think 
they have the pOlver of lllanifesting their hostility. 
,yithout in the least derogating from the talents of 
your theological politicians, or fro In the luilitary abili- 
ties of your cOlluuanders (who act on the saIne prin- 
ciples) in Ireland, and ,vithout derogating froln the 
zeal of either, it appears to n1e that the Protestant 
Directory of Paris, as 
tateslnen, and the Protestant 
hero, Buonaparte, as a general, ha\'e done 1110re to 
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destroy the said Pope and all his adherents, in all 
their capacities, than the junto in Ireland have ever 
been able to effect. You nlust sublnit. your fasces to 
theirs, and at best be contented to follow ,vith songs 
of gratulation, or invectives, according to your lnunor, 
the triun1phal car of those great conquerors. IIad 
that true Protestant, Hoche, with an an11Y not infectëd 
,vith the slightest tincture of Popery, made good his 
landing in Ireland, he would have saved you froll1 a 
great deal of the trouble ,vhich is taken to keep under 
a description of your fello,v-citizens obnoxious to you 
froIn their religion. It. would not have a 111onth's ex- 
istence, supposing his success. This is the alliance 
.which, under the appearance of hostility, 'vo act as 
if ,ve wished to pron10te. ..:\.11 is ,veIl, provided we 
are safe from Popery. 
It ,vas not necessary for you, ,111Y dear Sir, to explain 
yourself to 'me (in justification of your good wishes to 
your fellow-citizens) concerning your total alienation 
fI'01l1 the principles of the Catholics. I alll l110re con- 
cerned in .what we agree than in ,vhat we differ . Yon 
kno,v the hnpossibility of our forn1ing any judglllellt 
upon the opinions, religious, l11oral, or political, of 
those .who in the largest sense are calleel Protes- 
tants, - at least, as these opinions and tenets fonll a 
qualification for holding any civil, judicial, n1ilitary, 
or e\'en ecclesiastical situation. I have no doubt of 
the orthodox opinion of many, both of the clergy and 
laity, professing the established religion in Irelallù, 
and of 1nany even al110ngst the Dissenters, relative 
to the great points of the Christian faith: but that 
orthodoxy concerns then1 only as incli'i}icluals. As a 
qual(fìcation for emploYlnont, ,vo all kno\v that in 11'0- 
land it is not necessary tÌlat they should profess any 
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religion at all: so that the war that we n1ake is upon 
certain theological tenets, about ,vhich scholastic dis- 
putps are carried on æqllo 11Iarte, by controvertists, 
on their side, as able and as learned, and perhaps as 
well-intentioned, as those are who fight the battle on 
the other part. '.ro thel11 I would leave those con- 
trovcrsies. I would turn nlY n1Ïnd to ,vhat is n10re 
,vithin its conlpetence, and has been n10re IllY study, 
(though, for a B1an of the ,vorId, I have thought of 
those things,) - I luean, the B10ral, civil, and political 
good of the countries we belong to, and in which God 
has appointed your station and 111ine. Let every nlan 
be as pious as he pleases, and in the way that ho 
pleases; but it is agreeable neither to piety nor to 
policy to give exclusively all 111anner of civil privi- 
leges and advantages to a negative religion, (such is 
the Protestant without a certain creed,) and at the 
san1e tin1e to deny tho
e privileges to luen whom we 
know to agree to an iota in everyone positive doc- 
trine ,vhich all of us who profess the religion authori- 
tatively taught in Englanrl hold ourselves, according 
to our faculties, bound to believe. 'fhe Catholics of 
Ireland (as I have said) have the whole of our posi- 
tive religion: our difference is only a negation of cer- 
tain tenets of theirs. If 'we strip ourselves of tltat 
part of Catholicisll1, we abjure Christianity. If we 
drive then1 froin that holding, without engaging thel11 
in S0111e other positive religion, (which you know by 
our qualifying laws we do not,) what do we better 
than to hold out to thel11 terrors on the one side, 
and bounties on the other, in favor of that 'which, 
for anything we know to the contrary, ll1ay be pure 
atheism? 
You are ,veIl aware, that, when a mal1 renounces 


, 
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the Roman relìgion, there is no civil inconvenience 
or incapacity whatsoever which shall hinder him from 
joining any new or old sect of Dissenters, or of form.. 
ing a sect of his own invention upon the most anti- 
christian principles. Let 
lr. Thon1as Paine obtain a 
pardon, (as. on change of ministry he may,) there is 
nothing to hinder hin1 froln setting up a church of 
his o\vn in the very mi dst of you. He is a llatural- 
born British subject. His French citizenship does 
not disqualify hÏIn, at least upon a peace. This 
Protestant apostle is as much above all suspicion of 
Popery as the greatest and lnost zealous of your sall- 
hedrÏ1n in Ireland can possibly be. On purchasing a 
qualification, (which his friends of the Directory are 
not so poor as to be unable to effect,) he may sit in 
Parliament; and there is no doubt that there is not 
one of your tests against Popery that he will not take 
as fairly, and as much ex aninzo, as tbe best of your 
zealot statesmen. I push this point no further, and 
only adduce this example (a pretty strong one, and 
fully in point) to sho\v what I take to be the Inadness 
and folly of driving men, under the existing circuln- 
stances, from any positive religion whatever into the 
irreligion of the tÍ1nes, and its sure concomitant prin- 
ciples of anarchy. 
When religion is brought into a question of civil 
and political arrangelnent, it 111Ust be considered 
more politically than theologically, at least by us, 
who are nothing more than Inere layn1en. In that 
light, the case of the Catholics of Ireland is peculiarly 
hard, \yhether they be laity or clergy. If any of then1 
take part, like the gentlelnan you lnention, with S01110 
of the 1110st accredited Protestants of the country, in 
projects which cannot be more abhorrent to your na. 
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ture and disposition than they are to mine, - in that 
case, ho"'
ever fe,v these Catholic factions who are 
united ,vith factious Protestants may be, (and very 
few they are now, whatever shortly they may be- 
come,) on their account the whole body is considered 
as of suspected fidelity to the crown, and as wholly 
undeserving of its favor. But if, on the contrary, in 
those districts of the kingdom where their numbers 
are the greatest, where they 11lake, in a lUanneI', the 
.whole body of the people, (as, out of cities, in three 
fourths of the kingdo1l1 they do,) these Catholics 
sho,v every mark of loyalty and zeal in support of 
the government, which at best looks on the111 with 
an eyil eye, then their very loyalty is turned against 
their claÜns. They are represented as a contented 
and happy people, and that it is unnecessary to do 
anything more in their favor. Thus the factious dis- 
position of a fe\v al110ng the Catholics and the loyalty 
of the ,,
hole nlass are equally assigned as reasons for 
not putting t11elu on a par with those Protestants who 
are asserted by the governnlent itself, which frowns 
upon Papists, to be in a state of nothing short of ac- 
tual rebellion, and in a strong disposition to make 
C0111nlOn cause .with the worst foreign e11e1uy that 
these countries have ever had to deal with. What 
in the end can conle of all this? 
As to the Irish Catholic clergy, their condition is 
likewise most critical. If they endeavor by their in- 
fluence to keep a dissatisfied laity in quiet, they are 
in danger of losing the little credit they possess, by 
being considered as the instrunlents of a governnlent 
ad verse to the civil interests of their flock. If they 
let things take their course, they will be represented 
as colluding with sedition, or at least tacitly encour- 
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aging it. If they rCll10nstrate against persecution, 
they propagate rebel1ion. 'Vhilst goverluuent pub- 
licly avows hostility to that people, as a part of a 
regular systell1, there is no road the)" can take ,vhich 
does not lead to their ruin. 
If nothing can be done on your side of the water, I 
pr01nise you that llothing ,vill be done hcre. 'Yhcther 
in reality or only in appearance I cannot positively 
deterluine, but yon will be left to yourselves by the 
ruling po,vers here. It is thus ostensibly and above- 
board; and in part, I believe, the disposition is real. 
As to the people at large in this country, I aln sure 
they have no disposition to intcnl1eddlc in )"our af- 
fairs. They 1ne:111 YO
l no ill whatever; and they are 
too ignorant of the state of your affairs to be able to 
do you any good. 'Vhatever opinion they have on 
your .subject is vcry faint and indistinct; and if there 
is anything like a fanned notion, e'vcn that an1011nts 
to no In01'e than a sort of Inull111Ïng that renlains on 
their ears of the burden of the old song about Pop- 
ery. Poor souls, they are to be pitied, who think of 
nothing but dangers long passed by, and but little of 
the perils that actually surround them. 


I have becn long, but it is ahnost a necessary con- 
seq nence of dictating, and that by snatche
, as a relief 
froIn pain givcs lUO the 111eans of expressing my SCll ti- 
mellts. They can have little weight, as con1Ìng froln 
me; and I have not power enough of nlÌnù or body 
to bring theln out with their natural foi'ce. But I do 
not ,vish to have it concealed that I anI of the saIne 
opinion, to Iny last ureath, which I cntertained \vhen 
my facultics were at the best; and. I have not held 
back f1'o111 lnell ill power ill thi
 kingdoln, to WhOll1 I 
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have very good w.ishcs, any part of Iny sentiments on 
this n1elancholy subject, so long as I had means of 
access tu persons of their consideration. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


END OF YOLo YI. 
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